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SECTION II 


HISTORY OF GREECE. 


INTRODUCTION, 


1. The part played by Greece in the great drama of Universal 
History makes her a connecting link between East Transition 
and West, the Asiatic and the European, the en- 

slaved and the free. Grecian history is one of the history, 
greatest phases of the question between East and West, alive 
in the politics of the present day, when the recovery of Con- 
stantinople for Europe is a great matter for European diplomacy. 

2. A rapid review of the stream of Greek history from the 
earliest times, including a period legendary in detail, course taken 
but having a basis of fact, will enable us to judge by Grecian 
of the place of Greece in history, and the vital 
connection existing between the ancient and modern worlds. 
The story of the war of Troy, embellished by poetry with marvels, 
is a legendary version of some part of the contest between East 
and West, After this comes the colonial period, when the 
Greek makes inroads on the commercial dominion of Phoenicia 


and a part of Asia practically becomes Europe by the settling 
of Greek cities on the coasts of Asia Minor. Then the powers 
of the East, embattled by Persia, advance in their turn. Asiatic 
Greece is conquered, European Greece is threatened, and at 
last has to fight for life on her own soil By sea and by land 
Greece is triumphant, and the future of civilization is settled. 
Whatever the fate of Europe is to be she is not to be handed 
over to the grasp of Oriental despotism, but is to be left to 
struggle forward in a career uninfluenced by Eastern control. 
Then Greecf, after reaching the highest point of culture in art 
and literature, is w^eakened by internal dissensions, and loses 
ground both in East and West. Her old foe, Persia, regains 
some of her former power on the sea-board of Asia Minor; in 
the West, Greek dominion is lessened by the rising power of 
Carthage and Rome, and the last effort of Greece for political 
dominion there fails when the phalanx of Pyrrhus succumbs to 
the Roman legion. Then the Macedonian king, Alexander the 
Great, reconquers the East and spreads Greek culture and an 
artificial Greek nationality over a large part of the w^oiid. Into 
this new Greek world Rome forces her way, and at once secures 
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political supremacy. Rome, however,, never- supplants 'the 
^ tongue and culture of Greece, but , largely accepts them herself 
until much of her own power is transferred to , a Greek 'city, 
Constantinople. Hence, at the revival of learning, the products 
of the old Greek mind come forth to transform the 'Western' 
world. . . . 


CHAPTER 'I 

'■ PRELIMINARY SKETCH. ■ 

I . On this subj ect some observations have been already made in 
Importance introduction to this book (page 3). The interest 
of Grecian of the great story of ancient Greece is really inex- 
history. haustlble. It has been well said that of all histories 

of which we know so much, this is the most abounding in con- 
sequences to us who now live. The true ancestors of the 
European nations are not those from whose blood they are 
sprung, but those from whom they derive the richest portion of 
their inheritance. The battle of Maraj;hoii,_.even as an event 
in English history, is iiiqfe Important fhan. the battle pf Hastings. 
If the issue'^bf that day had been different, the Britons and the 
Saxons might still have been wandering in the woods. The 
Greeks are also the most remarkable people who have yet 
existed.” This high claim is justly made on the grounds of the 
power and efforts that were required for them to achieve what 
they did for themselves and for mankind. With the exception 
of Christianity, they were the beginners of nearly everything of 
which the modem world can boast. 1 . 

they ,, alone among the 

Intellectual ^^bons of the earth, emerged from barbarism. It 
pre-eminence was they who Originated ''political freedom and first 
of the Greeks. that ‘a perfect 

one of its kind. The same wonderful race rose to the height 
of excellence in oratoiy, poetry, sculpture, architecture. They 
^ - ^ " true-- 

philosojDhy of human nature and life. 
In each of these departments of skilled and systematic acquire- 
ment they made for themselves those first steps on which all the 
rest depend. Freedom of thought was their grand invention, ‘■fr; 
and they bestow^^lm'TKe“ wdfld7 a~’'!ieritage for all ages to 
come, Unfettered by pedantries or superstitionsj they looked 
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the universe in the face, and questioned nature in that free 
bold spirit of speculation which, for good or for ill ^ worheH 
with so powerful an effect in modern Europe.' All’ these things 

he Greeks achieved in two centuries of niionaS^^ 

were tS niosf SeV^f passed aivay since the Greeks 
w ere jne most gifted of the nations of the world have adrleH 
little, m comparison, to human attainments and human deS^ 
ment on the intellectual side of our nature. S in 
treme form, is the clairn advanced for the Greeks of old. What 
is certain is, that, even if they received the rudiments ofirt nnrl 
and the germs of polilicd and social orgSStta fr™ 

Sived original character on that which they 

^ 3- The Greeks,, wspld, pot, e^ absolute monarchy from 

constitutional kings they passed to republican 'iii- 
variety’ bf .forms' as com- 

i, ounced m l anous degrees of democratic or oligar- o^^itais. 

f^ln V “ ^“erature and science the Greek intellect 
folloived no beaten track, and acknowledged" n'o limita y rules 
The Greeks bought their- subjects boldly'^out; and the noS 
nnt^ ®pooulation invested it in their minds \rith interest and 
Criminality. Versatile, restless, enterprising, and’ self- 
confident, they presented the most striking contrast to the 
habitual quietude and siibmissiveness of the Orientals.’' ^ Such 
was the people vriiose history we are now to deal with in "a 
mpid summary of their rise, their fortunes, their institutions 

mstoiy Of oynasties and barren conquests to the history of a 
free nation e.xercismg, through her intellectual triumphs an 
enduimg dominion over Europe and the whole civilized^wo’rld. 

4- A has been a ready stated that the Greeks belonged to the 
great rirjan branch of the Caucasian race*— rd'the ' A- '• ° f 
stock that indudes all the historic nations of Europe, G?elk race 

t%hfp’ Germans, Celts, and Slavonians, as well 

as the ie7sians and Sitidoos of Asia. The Aryan migration 
trom Asia into Europe, of which we have already witten 

farthest 

nS of Mediterranean peninsulas. It is in the southern 

/*~ii ^ peninsula, in the Peloponnesus (pel-o-pon-ne'sus) 
(called m modern geography the and fo the territory 

^ Cri^a.sfs My}^eeft Decisive Battles, 
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immediately north of the Peloponnesus, that we are to look, in 
ancient history, for the people who were strictly and truly Greeks, 
apart from the colonies which, as %ve shall see, were settled on 
various parts of the islands and coasts of the east and central 
Mediterranean, and of the neighbouring seas, the PropojHis 
(Sea of Marmora) and the Euxine (now Black) Sea. 

5. The name Greece -^2^ almost unknown by the people whom 
Hellas and we Call Greeks, and -was never used by them for 
Hellenes, their own country. It has come to us from the 
Romans, being really the name of a tribe in Epirus, north-west 
of Greece, the part of the country first known to them. The 
Greek writers and people called their Isind Hellas, the term 
meaning, however, all territory in which their owii people, whom 
they called Hellenes j|^hel-le nez),^\yeje ^ settled. Hellas, therefore, 
incfudeS" not only the Greek peninsula, ’But many of the islands 
of the ^gean Sea, and the coast settlements and colonies 
above referred to. Hellas was originally the name of a district 
in Thessaly, in northern Greece, the people of which gradually 
spread over . the . neighbouring territory, and the name was in 
tini'iS adopted by the other tribes, 

U^'^Greece "consisted, geographically, of many islands, and of 
Physical ^ peiiinsuia much indented by bays. It was thus 
features, broken up into many small divisions, connected 
by the sea. There were numerous mountains in ridges, oif- 
shoots, and groups; there were plains, valleys, and small rivers. 
All was diversified: there was no great feature. The position 
and conformation of the country undoubtedly helped to render 
the Greeks the earliest civilized people in Europe, both by 
developing, in a life of struggle with nature on land and sea, 
their special and innate character, and by bringing them into 
contact with the older civilizations, in Egypt and Phoenicia, on 
the eastern shores of the Mediterranean. The mountains that 
divided the country into small isolated districts had a great 
political importance in giving rise to many separate and inde- 
pendent states, the rivalries and conflicts of which favoured the 
working out of political problems and the growth of political 
freedom. 

7. Greece naturally divides itself into Northern, Central, and 
Great divi- Southern, Ngrthern Greece extends from the north- 
sions. ern boundary-line in about 40"" north latitude to a 
line drawn from the Ambracian Gulf on the west to Ther- 
mop'yl^ on the east. Central Greece stretches from this point 
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to the Isthmus of Corinth. Southern Greece ixiclades the 
Peloponnesus and adjacent islands. mcmats the 

countries, Thes- 

sa tea dad D/crus,, though we must remark that 

tlie Greeks themselves did not regard the inhabi- Gre 1 «™ 

^Pff (Epirots) as being of real Hellenic race. It 
was only in later times that Macedonia, north of Thessalia was 
considered a part of Hellas. inessaiia, iias 

r”'"® separate staXes—Acama'nia, 
■cDto ha, Dons, Eastern Locris, Western Lo'eris, central 
Dhocis, bKotm (be-o she-a), and Mefaris. Greece. 

1 he most important of thesej as we shall see, was Attica the 
peninsula jutting out south-eastwards .from Boeotia, and’ re- 
owned for evermore through itg^sssessim of the city of Athens. 

^y^.^^iofonnesus (meaning ‘^isiand of 

Pc lops, ? mythical king of Pisa, in Elis), contained Southern 

JS.US, Anadia, Messema, ArgoJis,2iTi^ taco'nia. Of these the 

V- “J^O'^tainmg the city of' Spam fcmital gf 

Laconk^ forming the southern part of 

wJif‘ ^ considerable and famous part of ancient 

Hellas. Ihe largest of the islands on the coast Grecian 
ms Euhee a, about 90 miles' in length, noted for islands, 
pod pasturage and corn. On the west coast was the group 
known to modern geography a.s “ the Ionian Isksi' To the 

Tn'1-t’ the skill of its 

^ .4^0! Sea were the two groups called the 

Cy clades &rASpor ades. The CjcMes (or “ isles,” as 

man^ clearly shown upon the 

pp. The Sporades (or _ scattered isles”) lay to the east, off 
_ e SOTth-west coast of Asia Minor. Northwards in the .^o-ean 
^^,™“-sea, or on the Asiatic coast, were Lemnos, Scyros, Usbos, 
Chios, s.n& Samos. • ’ 

Aryan tribes first made their way 

into the Gieek peninsula and islands we know 
nothing, from the lack of records. As a prehistoric haUSnyof 
people m that region, we hear of the Felas'gi, akin 
to the Greeks in language and in race, so far as we can 
judge, and said to have known agriculture and other useful 
arts. In the introduction to this book we have shown that the 
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Aryans, before they set out on their migrations into Europe 
:from their primeva .1 home in Asia, possessed a certain degree 
of -culture, and the Pelasgi, being ' Aryans, would carry those 
acquirements with them to their, new abodes. The , Pelasgians 
formed the basis of the older population both in Italy and 
Greece, according to the- evidence of language and the re- 
searches of scholars.. The so-called Peksgic, or Cyclope'p, 
remains at iFrwW and at Ti'ryns (both in Ar’ golis), comi’A- 
ing of huge rude masses of stone, piled on each other in tiers, 
without cement, resemble our Stonehenge in the mystery exist- 
ing as to their real authorship and age. 

[3. As with the J^elasgg so with the lAlknes— -of the date 
Immigration meaiis by wliicli, they became predom- 

oftheHei- iiiaiit in the land which they called He/las, we 
lenes, kiiow nothing. The safest conjecture is that the 

IIeI/e?n%\veYe the flower for enterprise, ability, and courage, of 
some section of the Aryan immigrants into Europe, just as the 
Normans were the choicest specimens of Scandinavian tribes in 
medkval Europe. These superior qualities gave the Hellenes^ 
possession, at an early date, of the territory in which they found 
established the Pelasgians, really akin in blood and language 
to themselves, but men whom the Hellenes, innocent of ethno- 
logy and comparative philology, called ^'Aarbarians^^^ or men 
of different language to themselves. It is certain that, “as far 
back as histoiy^ or even legend can carry us, ^¥e And the land 
of Greece in the occupation of a branch of the Aryan family, 
consisting, like all other nations, of various kindred tribes” 
(Freeman’s Historical Geography of Europe). 

14. Of these Hellenes, then, who occupied the land, and 
Branches of iT^iide it famous for all time, there were four chief 
Hellenes. divisions, the Dorians^ /Eolians^ Aihreans^ and 
lonians. At a date probably ks”^ariy as 1206 b.c., Horians 
afefoiind in the northern part of Central Greece, in and about 
Doris, on the southern slope of Mount (Eta: the Hialians 
mainly in Thessalia; the Achceans in the west, south, and east 
of Peloponnesus, where the Arcadians, probably descendants 
of the Pelasgi, occupied the centre of the territory; and the 
lonians in north-eastern Peloponnesus and in Attica. Tlie 
Dolopes (dolo-pez), AEinianes (e-ni-aliez), Magnetes (mag-ne'tez), 
jDryapes (dryVpez), mdEanai (dank-i), are the names of tribes, 
Peksgic and otherwise in origin, occupying parts of the territory 
of Greece at the same early date. 
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15 .: It lias been already stated' that\ in' this' book ,we are deal- 
ing with history, not legend, and therefore with Legendarj^ 
the mythical exploits of the so-called Heroic Age Greece, 
we have nothing to do, except so far as those legends may be 
considered to embody a real kernel of historical truth. \¥e 
have space here to allude only to two, and those the most 
famous, of these legends — the A fg0 7iautic E xpedition and the 
Siege .of Troy. " V ’■ 

went in a ship called the Argo^ un3er tlie cbm- 
iiVSiid^^bf a -prince named Jason^ to fetch from 
Colchis (coFkis) (a district on eastern coast of the Font us 
Enxintis) .a golden fleece hung on an oak-tree in the grove of 
A' res (Greek god of -war), and guarded there by a dragon. 
After many adventures, losses, and dangers, (the decce w'as 
earned _ofl’. The kernel of truth here is that in very early 
times navigators went” To" Hie cdaslsjof the Euxiiie and there 
niaclegnoney by trade with wild inhospitable tribes. 

17 . The Siege of Tivy6x 'T7'djan '' War is knowm to all the' 
civilized ivorld from Homer’s poem called the Iliad siege of 1/ 
(or ^Fliimis storyC)^ Ilium being the name of the r 

chief city of Troas, the district on the north-west coast of x\sia 
Minor, near the entrance of the strait knowm in modern geo- 
graphy as the Dardanelles. Paris, the son of Priam, King of 
Troy, is represented as having carried off from Greece the wife 
of his entertainer, Menelaus (men-e-la'us). King of Lacedae'- 
mon. Helen, the lady thus abducted, was the loveliest w^oman 
of her time, and all the Grecian princes took up arras and 
sailed for Troy, under command of Agamemiion, King of 
Mycen^, in Argolis. The greatest hero on the Greek side w^as 
Achilles^ on the Trojan, Hector. After a ten-years’ siege and 
much slaughter Troy is taken by a stratagem and burned, and 
the remaining princes and their peoples return to Greece. The 
Iliad deals only with the events of the last year of the w^ar, 
^^the wnath of Achilles” and its results, when Achilles, offended 
by Agamemnon, for a long time refuses to fight, and leaves the 
Greeks a prey to the prowess of Hector. When PaTrocius, a 
' friend of Achilles, is slain by the Trojan hero, the Greek w^ar- 
rior takes up his spea:f again, slays Hector, and the story ends, 
in Homer’s poem, with the delivery of his body to the sorrow- 
ing father, Priam. How much of this is fact and how^ much 
fiction is nothing to the point herey the matter long has been, 
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and it remainSj a battle-ground of angry and bewildered critics. 
The truth contained in the Homeric poemSj the and the 
Odyssey (relating the adventures of Odysseus (o-dis'sews), one 
of the Greek heroes, on his homeward voyage from Ilium)— 
the undoubted truth is this—that we have a real and valuable 
picture of the state of civilization in the Grecian world at the 
time when the poems were written or otherwise composed and 
preserved, which we may take to be about looo years b.c. 

1 8. The form of government was that of a hereditary king, 

Divisions of acting as priest, general, judge, and president of the 
Hcmeric^ popular assembly, supported and guided by a 
Greece. council of elders. The tribe ox nation appears as 

more important than the which, in historical Greece, is 
found to be itself the state. We find existing a landed aris- 
tocracy, an elementary middle class of bards, priests, prophets, 
surgeons, and. skilled artisans, a. class of hired workmen, and 
another class^ of mildly-treated slaves. A state of warfare w-as 
almost constant between some two or more of the various 
tribes, and military prowess was the virtue most esteemed. 
There was no polygamy, and woman, and especially the wife, 
was held in high regard. Care for the young and reverence 
for the old were practised. A general sobriety in drink and 
bodily indulgence, and a chivalrous feeling of respect for self 
and others, are found to exist. The belief in various deities, 
whose attributes were those of a glorified humanity, and in 
fatalism, was strong. Sacrifices of slaughtered animals, and of 
outpoured wine, were offered to the gods. 

19. The artistic works described were not of Grecian execu- 

Manufactures Phoenician chiefly. Men’s great occupa- 

andOccupa- tions in the Homeric times were in agriculture, 
tions. ploughmen, sowers, and reapers; and in pastoral 

life, as cowherds, shepherds, swineherds, and goatherds. There 
were wagons drawn by mules, and chariots drawn by horses, 
as appliances of war. The weapons, defensive and offensive, 
were the shield," the helmet, the breastplate, and greaves, or 
metal leggings, from the knee to the ankle: the sword, the 
spear, the javelin, axe, and huge stones hurled by mighty arms 
at the oncoming foe. We read of coppersmiths, carpenters, 
and shipbuilders; eating of beef and mutton, bread and cheese; 
of spinning and weaving of flax and wool for clothing, carpets, 
coverlets, and rugs. “7 Such is the state of things represented to 
us in the poems which enshrine the legend of the tale of Troy 
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— that legend which, “set forth in the full blaze of epic poetry, 
exercised a powerful and imperishable influence over the 

Hellenic mindd^ 


20. There is another class 

of legends con- as 


cerning the 


. . 

to foreign im- 
migrations. 
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ear- 
lier times of 
Greece, in which we find as- 
serted the reception by the 
Greeks of foreign immigra- 
tions from Egypt and Phce- 
nicia. We need pay no at- 
tention to the story about 
Cecrops bringing Egyptian 
culture into Attica, and Cad- 
mus the Phoenician alphabet 
and arts into Bmtia^ further 
than this— the element of 
truth contained in these tradi- 
tions — that early Greece did 
receive something fromEgypt, 
and much, perhaps, from the 
Phcenicians, when Greeks be- 
gan to spread themselves over the isles and coasts to east and 
south and west of their own land, and thus came into contact with 
the great trading nation, the Phoenicians, whom we have already 
shown to have preceded Greece in spreading culture and com- 
merce on the coasts of the great inland sea. What rudiments 
of art, or science, or religion Greece may have got from Egypt' 
is matter of conjecture only; certain it is that Greece owed in- 
finitely more to native genitis than to any outward sources of 
civilization. 

21. Grecian history may be divided into four periods. 

(1) Prom the Dorian migration (px Return of the 

HeracP dm^^) to the ist Olympiad {the beginning of Grecian i 
the authentic history of Greece), b.c. 1104-776. • 

(2) B.c. 776 to the beginning of the Persian Wars, B.c. 500, 

(3) Prom the beginning of the Persian Wars to the subjugation 

of Greece by Philip ^ Macedon, B.c. 500-338. (4) From the 

subjugation of Greece by Philip of Macedon to the Roman conquest, 
,;B.ev338--i46. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

FIRST PERIOD. 

FROM THE DORIAN MIGRATION TO THE FIRST OLYMPIAD, 

B.C. 1104-776. , . , 

1. Leaving the dim twilight of legendary Greece, we come to 

Dorian ^ period when there took place those movements 

settlement in of tribes that resulted in settling the Hellenes in 
Peloponnesus. Hellas in wliicli we find them during 

the times of authentic history. The chief of these movements 
was that known as the Do 7 'ia 7 i Migration ^or Return of the 
Heraclidce^ this latter name’^folldwing dlie legend that the de- 
scendants of the demigod (he'ra-clez) (Hercules), 

called Heraclidae^ after being driven from the Peloponnesus, re- 
turned thither in alliance with the Dorians. The event thus 
referred to is really the Conquest of the Peloponnesus by the 
Dorians^ and the date assigned to it is B.c. 1104, about 80 years 
after the supposed date of the legendary Trojan War. The 
germ of historical truth in the matter is that about b.c. iioo, 
the Dorians, under various leaders, made their way from their 
abodes in central Greece into the Peloponnesus, and conquered 
the greater part of the peninsula after a long and severe contest 
with the Achseans and others who were established there. All 
Peloponnesus, except Arcadia and the part called afterwards 
Acha'ia, became Dorian, including the kingdoms of Sparta; Argos^ 
and Messe'ma, Elis being occupied, it is said, by Hitolian allies of 
the Dorians. This great movement led to other changes in the 
Hellenic world. Of the Achaeans in the Peloponnesus some 
were subdued and remained in the land as an inferior class, 
tilling the soil as tenants under Dorian lords. Other Achieans, 
expelled from the south and east of the peninsula, fell back 
upon the northern coast, inhabited by the lonians, whom they 
drove out into Attica and other parts of Central Greece. From 
this time the Peloponnesus was mainly Dorian, the lonians being 
dominant in Central Greece and many islands of the Higean Sea. 

2. The Dorian conquest was succeeded by the planting of 
Greek numerous colonies on the west coast of Asia Minor 
colonies in and in the neighbouring islands of the ..^gean Sea. 

Mmor. coionies were s^led by the three races, the 

MoUans^ lonians^ and' Dorians. {The Molians colonized the 
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north-western part, the coast of My'sia, and the island of Lesbos. 
Of their confederation of twelve cities in that region the chief 
were Methynina and Mytile'ne (both in Lesbos)^ Cyme^ and 
Smyrna, which last was, early in the historical period, taken by 




the lonians. The Tomans settled in the cenfral j)art, on the 
coast of Lydia, and in the islands of Chios and Satnos. Of their 
powerful confederation of twelve cities the chief were Phoca! a, 
Miletus, and Ephesus, The Dorians occupied the south-west 
corner of Asia Minor (the coast of Ca'ria) and tlie adjacent 
islands. Of the six Dorian states the chief were the islands of 
Cos, Thera, and Rhodes, and the cities of Cnidus (nl'dus) and 
Halkarnad sus. Of all these confederations by far the most 
important, wealthy, and powerful was the Ionian, as the sub- 
sequent history will shotv. 

3. The Greeks gradually spread themselves in settlements 
along' the northern coast of the iEgean'S'ea and the other Greek 
Propontis,. in Macedonia and' Thrace,, .so. ■, that -the colonies. 
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whole /Egean became encircled with Greek colonieSj^^ and its 
islands were covered with thena'd The need of room and the 
temptations of commerce drew colonists even to the northern 
and southern shores of the Euxine Sea, the lonians of Miletus 
being the founders of many settlements in that region, including 
the greatest of them ail, Sinope (si-no'pe). The tide of emigra- 
tion flowed w'estwards also in great strength. The coasts of 
southern Italy w’-ere occupied by Dorians, Ach^ans, and lonians 
in settlements which grew to such importance that the region 
took the name of Magna Grcecia^ or Greater Greece. The cities 
of Tarentum^ Cro'tony and Syh'aris became famous for their 
wealth, the latter giving rise to the proverbial name for a 
luxurious liver. On the south-western coast of Italy was 
Mhe’gium^ and further north cd,me Fceptum, Cmnce, and Heafolis 
{Naples), In Sicily flourishing Greek settlements abounded, 
the chief being Messa'na, Syracuse, Leonti' ni, Cat' ana, Gela, 
Seli'nus, dcnC Agrigen' turn. Farther \vest still a colony from 
Phocsea, in Asia Minor, founded the city of Massil'ia, known 
now to all the world as Marseilles. On the southern coast of the 
Mediterranean, w'estwards from Egypt, the Greek colony of 
Cyrene (cy-rehe) became the chief town of a flourishing district' 
called Cyrena'ica. It must be understood that the establish- 
ment of the later of these colonies brings us down well within 
authentic historical times, and that the whole period of Greek 
colonization extends from about b.c. iioo to 600, the colonies 
being in many cases offshoots of colonies previously established 
and risen to wealth and over-population. In all these move- 
ments and settlements the enterprise and ability of the Greeks 
made them great commercial rivals to, and, in a measure, 
successors of the Fhcenicians, with whom we have dealt under 
Oriental history (page 64). The accompanying map shows the 
distribution of the several representatives of the Hellenic race 
at an early period after the movements caused by the Dorian 
conquest of the Peloponnesus. 

4. The two leading races of Greece w^ere the lonians and the 
Contrast be- IDorians, and they stand to each other in a strong 
tweenionians Contrast of character which largely affected Greek 
an onans. history. These prominent points of dif- 

ference run through the whole historical career of the two chief 
states, Ionian Athens and Dorian Sparta, and were the cause 
of the strong antagonism that we find so often in action between 
them. 'The Dorian was , ^distinguished by^ severity, bluntness. 
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PC conservative ways, and oligarchic tendency in 
politics; tKi /omdn was 'equally niariced by. vivaqity, .excitability, 
J^cfinenient, love of change, taste in , the arts, cornmercial enter- 
prise, and attachinent to democracy. The Dorian, in the best 



times of his history, reverenced age, ancient usage, and religion ; 
the Ionian, aqall periods of his career, loved enjoyment, novelty, 
and enterprise., 

5. We have already described the kingly government of the 
heroic age — the monarch who was the first among change from 
his peers, the small rude noble of a small Hellenic monarchy to 
town.” His power was preserved by respect for 
his high lineage, traced to the gods in legendary song, and by 
the warlike prowess which he knew how, on occasion, to dis- 
play. W]}CT--~lYC„..2:njyc at about^ji9P,...B,a.>we. hnd.,.ap,.qraportant 
change taking place” m”ffieT6rni of^gqyer^qm most^of the 
states. Kingly rule has passed intcT republican, and the people 
are*gathered "info little sepafate" gt^tesTnJoymg various degrees 
of freedom, according" to th e yist daratic or demdcfatlc nature 
of ^ the coiistitution7W6ugE”"aFTirstThe^^^^ ' cbmmonw’-ealths were 
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mostly aristocracies, in which “only men of certain families 
were allowed ' to fill public offices and to take part in the as- 
semblies by which the city was governed.’^ In the democracies 
all citizens" could hold offices and speak and vote at the assem- 
blies for legislative and executive business. In Sparta alone did 
the office and title of king remain till the latest times in a 
peculiar form to be afterwards described. 

6. The Greeks were, politically, parcelled., and divided into 

Nature of different states, but there existed still a 

Hellenic national bond of union. J^^^erejdfHeJIe^fn'c race , 

^jQfiians^ Dorians^ ^o/ians~~-Sindj in ^certain dia- 
i iectic varieties, they liad a con^ nr on speeph which dikinguished 
Ithem at once froin the and unintelligible 

{tongue, ashvelt^as ' a common literature, religion, rites, temples, 
land festivals equally open to all. With this religion, these festivals, 
and this literature we shall hereafter deal. The great feeling of 
every Greek, however, was for his native city, and the bane of 
the Hellenic race was the political dissension existing, between 
the rival parties in the same state, and the jealous antagonism 
rife between different states, endowed with different forms of 
republican'' constitution. ' The only j^^em bind to- 

gether 'Srmly into one great "state” a ^number "of Independent 
smaller communities "of democfatic government is, that of Federal 
Uniofi^ with which modern times are familiar both -in Europe 
and America. In Greece the principle was discovered and 
acted on too late to have a chance of saving her from the over- 
whelming power of Rome. 

7. The Dorian conquest of the Peloponnesus had made 
Early history Dorians supreme, as we have seen, in three states 
of Sparta. of that peninsula, — Ar£^o^^. Messeniay^ md . Laconia, 
about I TOO B.C., and in time the Sparta?i$, or the people of 
Lacedaemon, properly the southern half of Laco'nica or Laco'nia, 
became the dominant nation in that part of Greece. Of 
Spartan doings and fortunes we know almost nothing until the 
time of the great legislator Lycurgus^ whose date cannot be 
put later than e.c. 825. The state of things in Laconia estab- 
lished by the Dorian conquest was a very peculiar one. 

8. The population included, when Sparta was settled into a 
Spartiatffi, regular political community, three distinct classes, 
perioeci, and There werc the Spartidtce. or Spartans^ the Dorian 

conquerors residing in Sparta, the chief city of the 
land; tht Ferid-ci (lit ^^dw$Uer$-romd% who were old Achman 
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inhabitants, tributary to the Spartans, forming the free dwellers 
in the provincial towns, having no political rights or share in 
the government; and the He' tots, who also were a part of the 
old Achaeans, but such as had been made into slaves, to till the 
soil for the individual members of the ruling class or Sparfiatm^ 
to whom they were allotted, paying a fixed rent to their masters. 
The Pmceci paid a rent to the state for the land which they 
held, but were, personally, free members of the community. 
There was a large number of the Helots, and they were con- 
stantly treated by the Spartans with a harshness and a cruelty 
(extending to the frequent infliction of death) which have 
made the word HeloH proverbial for a downtrodden miser- 
able outcast The Spartans were thus in the position of a 
powerful garrison in a hostile country, being surrounded, in the 
Perimci, by those who had no political interest in the main- 
tenance of Spartan supremacy, and, in the Helots, by those 
whom fear and force alone restrained from rising to massacre 
their oppressors. Considering these circumstances, we can 
well understand the growth in the Spartan citizens of that 
hardness of character and hardihood of temperament for which 
they became a byword through all ages. 

. ^^9. Lycurgus^ of whom, as a personage, nothing certainly 
; : historical is ~hhown, was the legislator who, about Lycurgus J -f 
850 B.C., organized the existing elements of society legislator. I P' 
into^ the ^ famous Spartan^ constitution, though we must not 
# attribute all parts of the system to a man ^ose existence has 
I been denied by some historians. The probable account is that 
he altered and reformed existing usages, and that the reverence 
of after-ages ascribed to him the promulgation and establish- 
ment of a full-grown brand-new set of institutions which must 
have been, in many points, of gradual growth. 

10. The government was that of an arisfqpratic republic 
under thF fomi ‘of 'a'^moliarchy. There were tw^o poihicai con- ' 
k powers* were^iominally those of high- stitutionof 
priests, judges, and leaders in war, but in the two 
latter capacities their functions were in time greatly restricted 
and almost superseded. The chief le gisktiv£ ...mid...,kiiiicia]. and ■ ' 
much of _ the,^^^ exec uti ve, po wer lay^.3vith ^ th^,. ^ppUBcil 

^’*'^^nty-'§ght,eldei^^ citizen could be a member of this 
body until he had become sixty years of a^e, and the office' 
was.h.da/m.M^- » The popular assembly, open to every Spartan 
citizen over thirty years old, really handed over its powers to a 
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board of five commissioners, officers called EpKors (meaning 
^^dverseers'\ whom it annually elected. These high officials 
had a secret and irresponsible control over the executive power, 
both at home and abroad, and in military enterprises, where 
the kings were the nominal leaders, the two Ephors who accom- 
> panied ^the army exercised much influence. The wffiole body 
' of Spartan citizens was an aristocracy, as regarded their sub- 
I jects, the FeruEci^ and amongst themselves entire political 
j equality existed. 

11. The object of the peculiar institutions of Sparta and of 
Its institu- the peculiar training of Spartan citizens, ascribed to 

Lycurgus, wasjjx^. maint'enance qf^,gp^artan^siipre- 
'It was necessary "for ’safSy 
that the small body of men, said to have numbered 9000 in the 
days of Lycurgus, surrounded by enemies in their own land, 
should be ready at all points, in complete efficiency, against 
every attempt at opposition or rebellion. Sparta, against the 
rest of Laconia, and against the outside world, if need %vere, 
had to be “ ail sting,” and at this result the Spartan institutions 
aimed, with eminent success. 

12. Asjyery man had tp,b^ and the citizen existed 

Training of the State, the. State took the Spartan citizen 

citizens by in hahd'at his birth, and regulated him almost from 

, the state. 

infants were at pjice "exposed and left to die of hjgnpr. Up to 
tlie age' of seven "ffi'e "mSIF'STi® Spartan 

mothers, who were not likely to treat them with overmuch in- 
dulgence, and were then taken from home and trained to the 
hardiest of lives by educators appointed by the state. The 
Spartp^£itizen^TOs^mga^^ as nothingJ)ut £ tool of the state, 
attff eroy ’Tneanr was TtseSTff"^^ the finest 

teffipefi'Tir''‘a' ' physical sensrr'aTld" Id bring it to the sharpest 
edge. The sysfeM' was that of a huge public school or univer- 
sity in which nothing w^as cultivated except the body, and 
nothing esteemed except athletic sports and military training. 
The frugal fare provided was eaten in messes or companies at 
public tables, for which each citizen contributed a share of the 
expense. This training lasted till the sixtieth year of life, when 
the Spartan became qualified by age, if not by wdsdom, for 
election to the Gerou'sia (“ assembly of old men ”) or Senate 
above described. 

13. To bear extremes, of hunger and thirst, and heat and 



cold, and bodily torture, .an<J to steal delectiori, under 

certain license and regulation, ,wexe. ihe virtues of Rigour of jts 
youthful , Spartans, The girls were trained in ciiscipiine. 
athletic exercises like those of the youths, and all was done, 
that could be done, to rear a race of vigorous women, hardy in 
frame and stern of mood, prepared to gladly see their sons die 
on the battlefield for Sparta. Thus were created in the citizens 
“unrivalled habits of obedience, self-denial, hardihood, and 
military aptitude; complete subjection on the part of each indi- 
vidual to the local public opinion, and preference of death to 
the abandonment of Spartan maxims; intense ambition on the 
part of everyone to distinguish himself within the prescribed 
sphere of duties, with little ambition for anything else,” It is 
needless to say that at Sparta we look in vain for any attain- 
ments in literature and the arts : the genius of the Dorian race 
lay in a diiferent direction, and the Spartan training would 
have stifled any abilities or aspirations that might exist for a 
higher culture than that of the gymnasium and the drill-ground. 
Oratory was despised, and Spartan wisdom and philosophy had 
for their only vent the utterance of the sayings called, in their 
blunt brevity, laconic. The Spartan citizen was not allowed to 
work at any handicraft, to till the ground, or to practise com- 
merce, and the money used was made of iron, in order to confine 
trading to transactions of absolute necessity. The resjrk all 
was that the Spartans became a race of well-drille 3 'and intrepid 
warriors, but a nation basely distinguished In the history of 
(jreecF for the display, in , other countries, of a domineering 
arrogance, a rapacity, and a '.corruption, which contributed not 
a little to her downfall It must be admitted, however, that 
the Spartan institutions were very successful in giving her 
security at home and success in war abroad. Sparta was free 
from domestic revolutions, and the spectacle she presented of 
constancy to her maxims of policy gave her a great ascendency 
over the Hellenic mind. 

14. The Athenians became by far the most famous, in politi- 
cal ascendency and in artistic and intellectual ^ariy history 
eminence, of all the Ionian race to which they be- of Athens, 
longed, and it was in Athens that democratic free- 
dom was ultimately carried further than in any other state of 
Greece. Little that is certain is knovm of her earlier history. 

■ We hear of a king named Thes^m fthe'se ws) as having, jn the 

'Thirteenth centu]i;y b,c.| united^Thi^, varloufTovmil^ Attica 
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into one state, making Athens the chief seat of government, 
and establishing, as a religious bond of union, Faiiaihence* a, 

or genera] festival of the great goddess Athe'na^ the patron 
divinity of the land He is also said to have divided the four 
original tribes of Attica into thirty clans, and each clan into 
thirty houses, an arrangement which tended to level distinctions 
and to increase the power of the mass of the people. 

15. At first, then, the Athenians were under kings, like the 
Government. Other Hellenes, but about 1050 b.c. the title of king 
The Archons. seeiiis to have been changed to that of archon 
(“ruler’'), though the office was stillAdd for life aiid. continued 
in The same family." ' ' 'VFi ArcJion was Responsible for his acts 
to a general' assembly of** theypeoi 51 e,"'^r^j^ 
nobles had the 'chief induehce,' and ddvm to long after the time 
of the first Olympiad, Athens may be regarded as an oligarchic 
repiiblfe, iri,. which the supreme office, the Archonship, was con- 
fined to one family, and members 
of‘'fh'e’T:hief court of justice, called 
Areofagus (lit. hill of A^'esf imm 
the place of its assembly at Athens), 
w^ere elected only from the noble 
houses, 

come, in the, year b.c. 

776, 

chronology of Gre- 
cian history becomes consecutive, 
and dates are reckoned by 
piads, "THese were"' the periods of _ 
four jears each which elapsed be- 
tween successive celebrations 
of the OlympicTgames In honour 
of the Olympian Zeus (zews) (the 
chief Greek deity) in the plain of 
OlympiaJn-Elis,. (in Peloponnesus). 

The First Olympiad began at mid- 
summer 776 B.c,, the Second 

Olympiad at midsummer 772 b.c., and so on — any event being 
dated by the statement that it occurred in a particular year of a 
specified Olympiad. 



Discobolus or Quqit-tlirower, 
Townley Marbles, British Museum. 
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SECOND PERIOD. 

FROM B.C. 776 (THE FIRST OLYMPIAD) TO THE BEGINNING OF THE 
PERSIAN WARS, B.C. 500. 

1. In B.C. 752 the of A rcfion became decennial. In 714 
i it was thrown open to the whole Body of the nobles changes in 

I instead of being confined to the family of the the archon- 
i legendary King Cqdrus. In 683 the office be- 
came' annual, and its duties were divided among nine archons, 
discharging the different functions which had pertained to the 
king as general guardian of the rights of citizens, as high-priest, 
as the general-in-chief, and as judicial interpreter of the unwritten 
traditionary law. 

2. The people were still without a substantial share in the 
government, and popular discontent at oligarchical Draco 
oppression caused a demand for a written code of legislator. - 
laws. Tlie legislator Prq'co^oneof^^ the archons, enacted laws 
in B.C. 621^ the severity pf^whlch has *i6ecorne proverbial, and 
which' were intended, by their rigour, to check the growth of 
the democracy that was 'clamouring /or a change? The penalty 
of death assigned to all offences, great and small, would enable 
the nobles to get rid of dangerous leaders of the people, but 
such a system could not, and did not, long continue. 

3. A state of anarchy prevailed in Attica, caused by the 
various factions of the oligarchs, the democrats, soion 
and a middle party (the “ moderates ”), and a wise legislator, 
reformer was greatly needed by the distracted community. This 
reformer was .found, in a grea^t man named So'lon^ chosen as an 
ardhoh Ih b.c. 594, and invested TSyliis fellow-citizens, fpr the 

He was 'ameady Sstihguished as,^ 
poet ari d ^ as , ueigh- 

Doun l^g^aT^HelmSe it hts great o^ct to put an end to 
the oppressive and excessive power of the aristocracy without 
introducing anything like pure democracy. I34,^^vasa^ruly 
c^ise™5|y:^j,g|fijpner, and proceeded on the prmcpSthat 
pofitiST power should reside mainly with those who are pos- 
sessed of means and have something to lose in case of violent 
(ihanges. ex- 
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cept that inrohirtg the, penalty of death for murder,, and with 
dishir de?iing ordhiance for the relief of debtors. 
The precise details of this measure are uncertain ; but Solon 
ap]:)ears to have shown great skill in making arrangements fair 
to all parties concerned, and he thus won the complete con- 
ddeiice of the people for the fundamental changes in the con- 
stitution of the state which he next took in hand. 

4. A democratic character ’was given at the outset to the con- 
Chtinges in stitution of Soloii fehe^^dsion of the people into 
the constitu- iour^classes, accordiHg to property, which was now 
substituted for birth as a cpialification for the higher 
offices of state. The nine Annual Archons were continued j the 
state offices could be filled only by citizens of the three higher 
(i.e. richer) classes, A council of^^slgte, or senate, called the 
Bofde council w^as ‘'cKosSi' annually" by lot, to prepare 
meastires for siibmissioiV to The popular assembly, or AVc/rT/h, 
in which' thd citizens "'of the fourth or lowest class (who could 
hold no state office) had the right of voting. The Ecclesia in- 
cluded all classes of the citizens, who there legislated, elected 
the magistrates, decided on peace or w-ar, and dealt ’with other 
matters sent down to it (as we say) for discussion and decision by 
the Bouk or council of state. For the courts of justice below 
the Areopagus, a bo dy of ^ ixirors, io. be annually 
selected by lot frorfTffie’^^S^^^sembiy, and the causes were 
tried by divisions of the whole body. Solon was also the author 
of many laws which regulated private life and private rights, 
public amusements, slavery, marriage, and other matters. He 
appears then to have left Attica for a prolonged period of travel 
abroad, 

5. A renewal of faction followed Solon’s departure, and the 
Disorder in Struggle of parties ended in the seizure of powder by 
Athens, a Je^ader najE^^ Fuistratm (pi-sishra 4 us), in the 
year 560 B,c. His'^usur^tlbh " brings us to a description of the 
ciaS'^dr'men called “ Tyrants ” by the Greeks, w-ho held power 
in many Greek states during this and the preceding century. 

6. In this connection the word “ Tyrant ” means simpjly an 
Government absolute tuier, in the first instance as an usurper of 
by Tyrants, power, and not necessarily a cruel misuser of powder, 
aspour use of the word implies^ The Greek Tyrants’’ were 
aristocratic adventurers who.' took advantage of their position 
and of special circumstances to make themselves masters of the 
government in their, respective "-countries. They are found io 
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power from about 650 to 500 B.C., and their rule was in several 
instances highly benehcial to the states which they governed. 
Being carried into power by the confidence of the people over 
the ruins of a defeated aristocracy, they established order for 
the time, and in some cases their dynasties lasted for over a 
century. In the Peloponnesus a succession of such rulers 
governed with justice and moderation for 100 years at Sicyon, 
(sis'y-on). At Cormth^ Periander, succeeding his father Crp'- 
selus^ ruled for forty years, from e.c. 625 to 585, and under 
him Corinth became the leading commercial state in Ch*eec.e, 
Polycrates (po-lyc'ra-tez), tyrant of Samos, was the most dis- 
tinguished of all these rulers in the period of transition from 
oligarchy to democracy. He was in power in the latter half of 
the sixth century b.c, and under him Samos became a powerful 
and wealthy commercial state. These despots were often 
patrons of literature and the arts, and the oppression which w^as 
sometimes exercised was relieved by brilliant episodes of pro- 
sperity and culture. 

7. The constitution of Solon had not yet entered into the 

political life of the community and made itself felt Pisistratus 
as the habit of civil existence, whenlPlslslnilus and Hippias. 
(b.c. 560), in the lifetime of the great legislator and against his 
opposition, acquired supreme power. The legislation of Solon, 
however, virtually continued in force under the rule of the 
dictator, who, after being twice expelled and twice regaining his 
position, maintained order and held his power till his death in 
B.C. 527. It is to Pisistratus that the^world p\y^sAhe preseiWf^^ 
tion in, present, form Homer, wiiich' he 

caused to be collected Slid edited in a complete written text 
Pie was succeeded, as joint-rulers, . by. Jiis sons Hlpplas and 
Ilippad chus ; but the severity of Hippias (after the murder of 
Hipparchus by the famous Harmd dins and Aristogeiton (.a-ris- 
to~giPon)) caused his expulsion by the people, and the end of 
the tyranny at Athens, b.c, 510. 

8. The government at Athens now (.b.c. 507) became a pure 

democracy., .under the auspices of Cleispie^, of the Reforms of 
noble family of the Alcmceon'idiS. himself ckisthenes. | 

at the head of the popular party and made important changes 
in the constitution. The public offices of power were thrown 
open to all the citizens, the whole people was divided into ten 
tribes or wards, and the senate {Bonk) now consisted of 500 
members, 50 from each ’ward or tribe* 
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9. Cieisthe]i,es (klis'the-nez) also introduced the peculiar in- 

stitution called ostracism ,(from ostrakon, 'tlie‘ voting 
o^racism. which^ the name was ''“written,) by which 

the citizens could banish for ten years, by a majority of votes, any 
citizen whose removal from the state might seem desirable. This 
device was' intended to secure a fair trial for the nmv constitu- 
tion by checking the power of individuals w'hen they might 
appear dangerous to popular liberties, and by putting a stop to 
quarrels between rival politicians. Athens had at last secured a 
republican government of the thoroughly democratic type, and 
from this time she began to assume a new and ever-growing 
importance in Greece, and was soon regarded as the chief of 
I the Ionian states. The people, through their assembly, the 
I jEcclesia, became thoroughly versed in public affairs, and practic- 
I ally, as well as legally, supreme in the state. Internal quiet w^as 
f secured and new vigour was seen in the whole administration. 
We now return briefly to Spartan history. 

10. Under the system established by the legislation of 

Growth and Lycurgus, Sparta became a thoroughly military state, 
oTI°arta^^ and in two great wars (743-723 and 685-668 b.c.) 
o parts. conquered her neighbours on the west, the 

Messemans, reducing them to the condition of the Helots and 
t^king'Tuirpossession of theipland. By this and by successful 
war against her northern neighbours, the people of A rgos^ Sparta 
became the leading Dorian state of Peloponnesus and of the 
Grecian world. We have now brought dowm the two great 
states of Greece, Athens and Sparta^ to the time when, about 
500 B.C., Greece was to encounter Persia, and Europe, with 

, Greece for her champion and representative, w^as to triumph 
over the older civilization and prowess of Asia. 


CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF THE THIRD PERIOD. 

FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE PERSIAN WARS TO THE SUBJUGATION OF 
GREECE BY PHILIP OF MACEDON, B.C. 500-338. 

I. THE PERSIAN INVASIONS. 

I. We have already seen how the great Persian monarchy, 
founded by C yrus and extended by Camby ses, was consolidated 
Hystaspis\ who became King of -Persia 
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m B.c. 521. By the conquest of Lydia, Persia had become 
master of the Greek cities on the coast of Asia Minor, causes of 
which Croesus, King of Lydia, had subdued. In co^nflfct with 
B.a.5pQ a general revolt of the Ionian, cities took 
place, and the Athenians sent a force of ships and soldiers to 
help their kinsmen. The united force of lonians and Athen- 
ians took and burned the capital of Lydia, in 499, but, 



after a six-years’ struggle, the power of Darius conquered the 
whole ^ sea-board of Ionia, and left Persia free to punish the 
audacity of the' Athenians in interfering between the great 
Eastern empire and her revolted subjects. 5 The exiled Hippias 
fanned the flame of the anger of Darius;"and the wars beUveen 
Persia and Greece began. 

2. The failure of the first Persian expedition under Mar- 
do' mas, in B.c. 492, has been already noticed, and Persian " 
iffie:'"gfahd attempt was made two years later, after vasion of 
many of the Greek islands in the AEgean, and some 
of the states on the mainland, had given in their submission to 
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the envoys of Darius, sent to demand the token of '' earth and 
water.” The two great states, Athens and Sparta, treated the 
Persian despot with contemptuous defiance. In b.c. 490 a 
great force, under DdiisMA Artaphcdnes, was sent across the 
Jigean, and the fleet landed the Persian army near Afarathon, 
on the east coast of Attica", with a view to an advance upon 
Athens. 

3. The details of the battle which ensued will be found in 

other books, and are excellently given in Sir Ed- 

ward Creasy’s Decisive Battles of the World. 
We have dealt elsewhere (page 3) with the glory and import- 
ance of the P>attle of Marathon, in wEich, in the early autumn 
of . an Athenian force of 10,000 men, with 600 Pia~ 

taeansr^commanded by .^^^^^^mii-tih-dez), Callim' achus, 
Thepiistocles (a-ris-ti'dez), de- 

feated the Persian army, 100,000 strong. "The victory, in its 
immediate moral result, encouraged further resistance to a 
power hitherto deemed invincible, and gave Athens a position 
in Greece which she had never yet held. She was released 
from fear of the return 
of her tyrant tlippias, 
who fell in the battle: 
her soldiers had caused 
themselves to be regard- 
ed as the equals in valour 
of the famous Spartans : 
she had won a hard- 
fought day to be com- 
memorated in painting, 
and poetry, and oratory 
as long as Athens should 
endure — a glory to be enshrined for evermore in the proud 
hearts of her free and patriotic people. The 192 Athenians 
who had fallen on the field enjoyed the privilege — unique in 
Athenian history — of burial on the scene of their death, and 
the mound raised over their bodies still marks the spot. The 
death of Darius in b.c. 485 prevented him from renewing the 
Persian attack on Greek liberties, and the task %vas bequeathed 
to hi§.jg^Spes. 

4. A respite of ten years was granted to Greece before she 
Themistocies w^s again called . on to meet Asiatic aggression, 
and Aristides. The leading men in Athens at this time w’-ere Them- 
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{stocks and Aristides. Aristides ^ famed for his Just a 

patriotism;’^M'6#^ieTOi^^ politics, m liich 

caused him to oppose the measures of Themistocles^ the cham- 
pion of the democracy^ The sagacious Theraistocles foresaw 
the need of a powerful navy to resist the coming onslaught of 
FersiaiY^p6wer,“"^hd'^lie'''‘'^^ by his advice, ’ used the 

income derived from the silver-mines at .. l^^uVium, a mountain 
in Attica, for the purpose of TullHihg and equipping a lleet of 
200 triremes^ war-gaileys propelled by three banks of oars on 
each side. While the great preparations of Persia went on, 
Aristides was banished, by the operation of ostracism, in b.c. 
483, but was recalled when the invasion toolc " place. As the 
time for the great conflict drew near, a general congress of the 
Greek states was summoned by Athens and Sparta and held at 
the Isthmus of Corinth. At this national meeting Sparta was 
placed, by the voice of Greece, heajij?f ,tk§.T;iUiptlc 

Persia, 

5. Early in the spring of b.c. 480 from Sardis 

for Greece with a host such as the world has never xerxes’ inva- 
seen gathered before or since. Allowing for exag- sion of Greece, 
geration, it seems probable that it exceeded one million of men, 
including camp-followers, a throng representing more than forty 
different tribes or nations, in all their varieties of complexion, 
language, dress, and fighting equipment. This huge force 
passed into Europe by a double bridge of boats across the 
Hellespont, and marched through Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Thessaly, with the view of coming dowm from the north upon 
Attica. The Persian fleet, of 1200 triremes and many trans- 
ports, kept its course along the northern shore of the /Egean 
Sea, and then southwards, in communication with the land- 
force. 

6. The Greeks had res^ved^ to niake their stand at the Pass 

BrttleofTher- 

bewSnme eastern spur of Mount CEta and the mopyise and 
marsh on the edge of the Gulf of Maiis. It w’-as 
no\Y midsummer, and the Olympic games and a great Dorian 
festival being at hand, the Greeks had decided to solemnize 
these, in the hope that a small force could hold the pass against 
the Persians till the wrhole Greek army was gathered. The 
with , and a tolal.iorce of 

apouf. 7000, men, wastoharge^-^dj.-the'-delbiice ,o£.fh# position. 

‘'*S*or a whole da/s desperate fighting the Greeks held ' their ' 
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ground against the Persians, slaughtering them in heaps, and, 
to’the'wrath and astonishment of Xerxes, who sat on his throne 
and watched the conflict, they even repulsed the Persian guard, 
the ten thousand Immortalsf as Oriental vanity named them. 
During the second day the Greeks still kept firm, but on the 
third a traitor named Ephialtes (ef-i-al-tez), of accursed memory, 
showed Xerxes a 

path across the hills K gulf of malu 

by which the , Greek 

position could be SI 

taken in rear. Then 

came the end, of un- .Ll'' 

dyingfameforGreek 

™lo„r The mei. 

Greek force retreat- X <%- 

ed when the position . 

was seen to be turn- therm op yl^ 

ed, but Leon idas and 

the survivors of the 300 Spartans and 700 Thespians charged 
desperately into the thicFpf^ on the open ground 

to the north of ’ the pass, and were killed to the last man, after 
slaying two brothers ' of Xerxes and many Persian nobles. 
Thus did the Spartans act up to their country’s laws, bidding 
them die on the ground they occupied rather than yield, and 
the brave Thespians shared their fate. The history of the 
world has nothing finer or more famous than this act of self- 
devotion “for altars and hearths” against over’whelming force, 
“^he , Battle of Thermopylae took place in August, b.c. 480. 

7. The naval ’force' of the Greeks was posted to the north of 

Naval the island of Euboe'a, and fought smartly, though 
engagement, indecisively, against the superior Persian fleet, about 
the time of the fight at Thermopylae. The?nisiocles was direct- 
ing the operations of the Greeks, and ^vheiT^eTemned that the 
pass was carried and the Persians were marching on Atliens, 
he wit^ fleet southward to the Bay of SaTamis, 

SQum-westj±.idlic a. 

8. Resistance to the Persian force on land was hopeless, and 

Capture of Themistocles, as the enemy approached, put the 
Athens. whole population of Athens on shipboard, trans- 

ported them to Salamis and to the Peloponnesus, and prepared 
to encounter the enemy’s fleet again. The Persian army oc- 
cupied and burnt Athens; and by this time the Persian fleet, 
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after severe losses by storms off the coast of Euboea, was face 
to face with the Greek ships near Salamis. 

9. The Greek fleet numbered ..about 350 vessels, of which 
nearly 200 belonged to Athens, to encounter three Battle of* 
times the number on the Persian side. On the Saiamis. 
shore of Attica sat Xerxes to watch the result The Persian 
ships, crowded in a narrow sea, could not manoeuvre, and the 
skill of the Greek sailors in rowing and steering made the 
victory, won by “ ramming ” the enemy, easy and complete for 
the inferior ^ force. The Persians were routed with the loss of 
over 200 ships. The battle of Salamis occurred in September, 
B.C. 4^^' 

The Oriental vanity and overweening confidence of 
Xerxes were beaten down by this disaster, and the Flight of 
sea being closed to him, he made his \vay back to Xerxes. 
Persia by the land-route which had brought him to the scene of 
an anticipated triumph over his hereditary foes. He quitted 
Greece in October, leaving his general Marlonius behind him, 
with a force of 300,000 menV td \vimeTin'Thessaly,‘and prosecute 
the war in the spring of the next year. 

11. Early in b.c. Mardonius marched through Boeotia 
(be-oshe-a) into Attica pd retook Athens, again Battle of 
abandoned by its inhabitants and again burnt by Piatsea. 
the Persians. He then returned into Boeotia, and in September 
was fought the great, flnal, and decisive battle oi Fkifcda. y]^ftre. | 

1 he Athenians and their allies were commanded by Aristides; » 
and, the ,,Spa£tSs^^'''^ltH,**{heir‘'^eOTfe^^ .wer^^^U^r' the v' 
Spartan prince Pausdmas^ w'ho also held the command-in-chief” 
The Greeks slaughtered the Persians like sheep, and stormed 
their camp, in which w-as taken a great and magnificent booty, 
displaying in a striking form Oriental wealth and luxury. From 
part of the^ plunder the Greeks fashioned a golden offering for 
the Delphian Apollo, supported by a three-headed brazen 
serpent, still to be seen in the Hippodi'cnie at Constantinople. 

12. The Persian fleet had retreated, after Salamis, to Asia 
Minor, and in the autumn of b.c. 479 a combined Battle of 
naval and military force of Spartans, xAthenians, Mycaie. 
and their allies encountered them on the coast of Ionia. On 
the very same day as Platasa, in September, the Persians were 
defeated, both by land and sea, at and off J//. a^S}?tmyc"a-Kt 
opposite the island of Samos. ’ 
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13, Thermopyke, Salamis, Platma, Mycale~-iki^%^ four glorious 

Results of conflicts Had decided, and for ever, the contest be- 
the^Pe?s?an tween Asktic despotism and Greek freedom, the 
invasion. West, the oM civilization and the new; 

between darkness and light, between self-indulgence and self- 
culture, between effete ' Orientalism and the magnificent pos- 
sibilities of a future reserved now for Athens, Europe, and the 
world. At Thermopylm the Greeks had shown matchless, 
though for the moment ineffective heroism ; at Sa/amis they 
had won .the mastery of the sea; at Platma and Mycale they had 
completed the destruction of the forces of the foe that should 
nevermore attempt' to meddle, uninvited, with the destinies of 
Europe. To Athens, the chief victor at Salainis — to Athens 
and to Themistocles, the great leader who had abandoned a 
city to save -a world, the chief thanks were .due, and they have 
been amply paid by posterity. The immediate consequences 
were that within two years from Salamis and Platsea the 
Persians were driven from all the points held by them on the 
northern coast of the ^Egean, and many of the maritime states 
of Greece had ranged themselves under the general leadership 
of Athens. 

n.-THE AGE OP PERICLES. 

14. The half-century following the battle of Salamis (b.c. 
Character 480-430) forms the most brilliant period of Athenian 

■ and influence history, and one of the greatest eras in the history 
of Pericles. world. About B.c. 470 the illustrious man 

\Yho gives his name to this age began to be distinguished in 
Athenian politics as leader of the democratic party. In the 
constitution of Athens a wide scope was given for the develop- 
ment of great political characters, because the system not only 
•allowed the display of a man’s powers, but summoned every 
-man to use those powers for the general w^elfare. At the same 
time, no member of the community could obtain influence unless 
he bad the means of satisfying the intellect, taste, and judgment, 
as well as the excitable and volatile feelings, of a highly cultivated 
people. Such a man, in an eminent degree, 'was Pericles (pe'- 
ri-clez). Froin the .grandeur of hik personality he has been 
called ^‘the, 2 eus of the human Pantheon of Athens.” His 
stature w^as majestic, his aspect stern, his voice sweet, his man- 
ners reserved, his courtesy princely, his self-possession imperturb- 
able, his oratory studied, measured, overpowering in its awful 
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splendour and effect. For over thirty years (b.c. 461 to 420) 
this great man swayed the policy of Athens with an influence 
and authority derived from his personal chajacter, and the im- 
pression which he produced on the minds of his fellow-citizens 
that he was a thoroughly noble man, exclusively intent upon 
the weal of the state, and superior to all around him in native 
genius and acquired knowledge. 

15* After the fall of the sagacious, subtle, prompt, energetic, 
and resourceful Themistocles^ banished by ostracism 
in B.C, 469 at the instance of the aristocratic party 
in Athens,^ the wealthy, able, and popular Ci' }?w7i was at the 
head of aflairs. In b.c. 466 he gained a great victory, both by 
land and sea, over the Persians, at the mouth of the river 
Eurymiedon, in Pamphylia, on the south coast of Asia Minor. 
A part of the^ value of the plunder taken was devoted to the 
adornment, with splendid porticoes, groves, and gardens, of the 
city of Athens, which Themistocles had rebuilt and fortified. 
Cimon spent large sums of his own on the city, and under his 
dnection the defences of the famous (the citadel of 

A.thens) were completed. He was the son of Miltiades, the 
victor of Marathon. In b.g. 461 the democratic party at Athens 
banished Cimon by the ostracism, and Pericles, ^vho had been 
for some years his rival, came to the front] 

16. To strengthen the power of the democracy Pericles had 
caused his partisan, (ef-i-al'tea), to_ bring Achievements 

lorward a measure, which was carried, for abridging Pencies. 
the power of the aristocratic stronghold, the court oi Areopagus, 
by Withdrawing certain causes from its jurisdiction. This was 
^yeiely felt by the oligarchy, and henceforward, on the fall of 
Cimon, the power of Pericles was paramount at Athens. He 
had already gained popular favour by an enactment that the 
citizens should receive from the public treasury the price of 
admission to theatrical performances, and also payment for 
attendance as jurors in the courts before described, and for 
service as soldiers. He gave especial attention to the strengthen- 
ing of the Athenian navy, and to him is due, in the largest 
measure, the adornment of Athens with those triumphs of 
sculpture, those eternal monuments of architecture, whose re- 
mains astonish posterity, and have made Grecian art famous in 
all after- ages of the world. Periclesjyas3t_^pnce_a statesman, 
a general, a man of learning, aii 3 a patron oi the fine ^ arts. He 
recovered for Athens '(b.c. 445) the revolted island of Eubcea; 
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he was the friend of the great sculptor Phi'dias, and in his age 
the great dramatic compositions of Sophocles (sof o-clez) were 
presented on the Athenian stage. 

17. The development of Athenian intellect at this time is^ 
indeed, astonishing, and unequalled in the history 
of the world as the display of a possession belong- 
ing, in a measure, to the whole body of citizens in 
a state. In the Ecclesia^ or popular assembly, the men of Athens 
met to deliberate upon matters of the highest importance and 


Causes of 
Athenian ex- 
cellence. 


The Parthenon— restored. 


of the most varied interest. The number of their war-ships, the 
appointments of a stage-play, the reception of ambassadors, the 
erection of new temples, all these and many other matters — in- 
trusted in modern times to committees and to boards com- 
posed of men of special knowledge, to elected parliaments, to 
sovereigns and statesmen, to private enterprise and professional 
skill — were discussed and decided, in that wonderful democracy 
of Athens, by those who, with us, are privileged only to drop a 
voting-paper into the ballot-box at an election. Thus taking 
lively and unceasing interest in all that . arouses the mind, or 
elevates the passions, or refines the taste; supreme arbiters of 
the art of the sculptor, as of the science of the lawgiver; judges 
and rewarders of the painter and of the poet, as of the success- 
ful negotiator or the prosperous soldier; we see at once the all- 
accomplished, all-versatile genius of the nation, and we behold 
in the same glance the effect and the cause : everything being 
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twenty centuries after the establishment of the Athenian consti- 
tution — we yet behold, in the labours of the student, in the 
dreams of the poet, in the aspirations of the artist, and in the 
philosophy of the legislator, the imperishable blessings which 
we derive from the liberties of Athens and the institutions of 
Solon. The life of Athens became extinct, but her soul 


referred to the people, the people learned to judge of every- 
thing. . . . They had no need of formal education. Their 
whole life was one school. The very faults of their assembly, 
in its proneness to be seduced by extraordinary eloquence, 
aroused the emulation of the orator, and kept constantly awake 
the imagination of the audience. An Atlienian was, by the 
necessity of birth, what Milton dreamt that man could only 
become by the labours of completest education — in peace a 
legislator, in war a soldier — in all times, on all occasions, acute 
to judge and resolute to act. All things that can inspire the 
thoughts or delight the hours of leisure wxre for the people. 
Theirs were the portico and the school of philosophy— theirs 
the theatre, the gardens, and the baths; they were not, as in 
Sparta, the tools of the state — they were the state ! Lycurgus 
made machines, and Solon men. 

, was'..- to be wound ; ud : bv the 

it 

pleased — it was not permitted to seek its partner Sparta con- 
save by stealth and in the dark; its children jvere 

had no property in ..sejf Sparta incor- 
porated under the name of freedom ... the inosTmev-’' 
^mp st jn v oious vexations of ^slayery. And there- 
fore was it tliaf Cac'e3'Snon"'Boun^ decayed, bequeath- 

ing to fame men only noted for hardy valour, fanatical patriot- 
ism, and profound but dishonourable craft — attracting, indeed, 
the wonder of the world, but advancing no claim to its grati- 
tude, and contributing no single addition to its intellectual 
stores. ^ Bu t in Athens , the of h:eedQm,was.ikhtIv 

placed in'lffie opinions and the soul. Thought was the common 
heritage, which every man might cultivate at his will. This 
unshackled liberty had its convulsions and its excesses, but, 
procM"dii^J*“As“"if did, unceasing Siiulatiori and unbounded com- 
petition— ah IncentiveTq' every efforf a tribunal to every claim 
— it broke into philosophy .with the one^.injo, poetry with the 
other, into the energy and splendour of unexampled intelligence 

at'^tfiis tiourr more^tlian four-and- 
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transfused itself, immortal and immortalizing, through the 
world*” ^ 

19. Athens had first acquired ascendency by her achieve- 
ments as one of the champions of Greece against 
of Athensand Persia, and her maritime power gave her command 
^Sparta of the islands of the ^gean, containing the allies 
whom she transformed by degrees into subjects. 
In B.c. 461 the treasury of the confederacy (to which the allies 
paid tribute, for the maintenance of a naval force against 
Persia) was transferred from Delos to Athens, and she then, 
with full command of the joint purse, pursued her policy of 
aggrandizement in the yEgean.,./ The jealousy of Sparta was 
aroused, and in b.c. 457 and 456 fighting occurred in Bceolia 
between the forces of Sparta with her Boeotian allies, and the 
Athenian army. Athens, on the whole, prevailed in this con- 
test, and most of the Boeotians and Phocians joined the Athen- 
ian confederacy. In 447 the aristocratical party in Boeotia got 
the upper hand, and the Athenian troops, after a defeat, were 
withdrawn. From time to time states subject to Athens re- 
volted and were reduced, as Euboea in b.c. 444 and Samos in 
440. All this tended to produce the conflict between Athens 
and Sparta, with their respective allies ranged on their sides, 
known as the Peloponnesian War, which had so disastrous an 
effect on the fortunes of Greece. 


III. THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

20. The occasion of the Peloponnesian War was 

Causes nf ^r' a' TOeLbetw ee^^^ and gorcyra (cof-cy Va), 

Pdoponne- IffiFiarge island (now Corfu) west'of Epi riis. The 
Sian War. Athenia£^igLjg:f!gTe4.^ the side of the Corcyrasans, 
Spartah^FooklSp th^^ of Corinth ; and in b.c, 431 the 
caine bn. The real causes of the war 
were the discontent of the allies of Athens with her arbitrary 
treatment : the rivalry of the democratic principle in the Ionian 
t states, headed by Athens, with the aristocratic spirit in the 
Dorian states, , of which Sparta was the champion: and the 
jealousy — deep-seked, long-brooding, at last irrepressible — 

, existing between the two great powers — Athens and Sparta — of' 
the Greek world. the f^STw^m^my on 

states bn their 'land forces. 
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21. The allies Athens werer^-nearly all the islands of the 
.d^geaii Searwitii Corey ra and Zacynthus 

thus) to the west; the Greek colonies on the shores Athens and 
of Thrace, Macedonia, and Asia Minor, with Piatcea 
and a few other cities on the mainland of Greece. W^h Sparta 
were: — all the Pelopojinesus (except Achaha and Argos, which 
Held aloof), Lo'eris, Pho'cis, Meg'ara, and Bceo'lia, the island of 
i.eu'eas and a lew cities in north-western Greece. The contest 
lahied, with a short interval, for twenty-seven^ yea b.c. 

431 t0 40|^ and ended Jn a general weaiteiimg of ^ Grpece, and 
iiT^tlie aBsdlute loss of Ifie Athenian "supreinac)'. Tine gaiirtb 
the world was the noljle \vork of the historian Thucydides (thu- 
cydTdez), in whicli he Ras described, with masterl) power and 
fidelity, the changeful course of the struggle which he wit- 
nessed. 

22. During the first period — ten years, from b.c. 431 to 421 — 
success was, oji the whole, evenly balanced. The pi^stperiod 
Athenians lost their great leader, Pericles^Jm j>*c, of War, b.c. 
429, carried off by the plague which then'ravaged^ 43i~42i. 
Atiieps. Th^ vSpartan army, which the Athenians could not 
cope with in'Tlie'dpen field, regularly invaded and devastated 
Attica j the Athenian fleet, which the Spartans could not rival, 
regularly made descents on the coast of Peloponnesus, and 
was engaged in the defence of the colonies and allies of Athens 
in the xdtgean, and in conveying troops to assailable points on 
the mainland, wherever the cause of Sparta was favoured. 

23. Afte r, jhe death of Pericles, the people of Athens gave 

their confidence to. unworthy demagogues, of whom ' ^asidas 
the most notorious was Clion. The chief generals Aicibiades, 
on the Athenian side were Demosthenes (de-mos'- headers, 
the-nez) (to be carefully distinguished from the great orator of 
a later time) dc rA^ ITl dcts; the chief on the Spartan side was the 
famous Brad iSas^ho had much success against the Athenian 
colonies on the coast of Thrace. Before the end of this period 
the brilliant Akibi adey (ai-ci -bi'a-dez) began to display hi§,.powers 
a§,^a A mphip'- 

^/Aj^pn the coast of "Thrace, ended pnTh^ 

Ians, 'and the deaths of CJeon^and'd.f Brasiclasj^hlie latter an 
irreparable loss to Sparta. Oh the death of Cleon, the mild 
and cautious Nictas became one of the leading statesmen at 
Athens.^^ His efforts for peaceTdsultedHn-'the eo!!Ct!i§ion of a 
truceTetween Athens and Sparta in b,c. 421, 

(SO) ‘ ^ 
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24. The complaints of bad faith as to keeping the terms oi 

Second Pe and the "di^trusf and jealousy of each other 

SodTfWar, felt bv Sparta and Athens, soon led to a renewal of 
B.c. 419-413. ih.ostilities, instigated by the chief Atheniah states- 
man, Alcibi'ades, Nothing' 'decisive occurred until the Athe- 
nians, Tufhmg their attention westwards, resolved to send an 
e^edition against Syracuse,^ the great Dorian settlement in 
Sicily, with a view to the reduction of that fertile and wealthy 
island, and the acquirement of a great dominion in the west. 
Athens, the great repeller of Eastern invasion, appeared now 
as the assailant of others. She had become the mistress of the 
sea, and was hoping now to gain possession of such sway in 
the Mediterranean from end to end as might enable her, with 
the resources of Sicily and of Magna Grcecia at command, to 
crush Sparta and become the foremost power of the world. 

25. It was in the year b.c. 415 that Athens entered on this 

Failure 

Sicilian ex- quest, wliich w^as to bring 
pedition. ^ ^ 

holding a great place amongst the 
nations of the world. A powerful 
expedition sailed in the summer of 
that year, under the command of 
Alcibiades and Nicias, with suicidal 
folly, the Athenians recalled, on a 
fanatical and probably false charge 
of insult to the national religion, the 
one man — Alcibiades — w^ho might 
have made the great effort succeed. 

He fled to Sparta, and by his assist- 
ance and advice there given contri- 
buted much to the downfall of his 
country. The Spartans, in b.c. 414, 
sent a brave, politic, and skilful man 
named Gylip’pus to assume the com- 
mand of the forces at Syracuse; and 

HictaSy a weak, overcautious, and ir- Greek Sold’ wearing the CuirasiJ. 
resolute general, w’-as completely over- 
matched. After Atheniari .r epulses at Syracuse, the Athenians 
nia.de a granae^^*^ffm^B-:a4i3, sent out a second powerful 
afrnament of ships and men, commanded by Demos' thems and 
Eury^fiedon, It w^s the last tlirqw‘bf“ Athens for the empire 
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of the world, and it was decisively and irretrievably lost. In a 
grand iand-iight, and in a series of sea-encounters, in which the 
Syracusan confederate force of galleys was headed by the 
Corinthian squadron, ably led, the Athenian military and naval 
force was utterly vanquished; Nicias and Demosthenes were 
taken and killed; the whole expedition, to the last ship and 
inan, was annihilated. 

26. Hencelorward Athens could only fight, not for conquest, 
but for her life as a great independent state of Greece. Tn 


The Areopagus or Mars’ Hill, and Acropolis, Athens. 

B.c. 412 many of her allies or subject states revolted, including 
the wealthy Miletus, on the coast of Asia Minor, 
and the islands of Chios and Rhodes. Sparta now last^perio^, 
formed an alliance with Persia, and used Eastern 4i3'-404. 

mercenary soldiers against Athens. 
Aiaotaaes had quarrelled with the Spartans, and, rejoining his 
country s side, conducted the ^var for Athens, in some of its 
closing years, with brilliant success. In b.c. 41 i a revolution 
took place at Athens w’hich really amounted to a sweeping away 
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and sea; but in b.c. 405 the tide of success for Athens turned again. 
Downfall of and the Athenian, fleet was captured by the vSpartan 
Athens, admiral Lysarider^ at the so-called battle of ^'Egos- 
potami (e-gos-pot'a-mi) in the Hellespont, the Athenian galleys 
being seized, by surprise, on the beach, where they had been 
carelessly left by the crews with an insufficient guard. In b.c. 404 
Athens, blockaded by the Spartans both by land and sea, surren- 
dered to Lysander after a four months' siege, and the war ended 
in the downfall of Athens, and the formal abolition of the great 
Athenian democracy, seventy-six years after the battle of Sala- 
mis, which had given to Athens her place of pride and power. 

28. Henceforward Athens was a subordinate power in Greece; 

Result of Sparta was, for a time, supreme; a Spartan garrison 

Peioponne- held the Acropolis; Alcibiades, who might have 

Sian war. j-estored Athens, was assassinated in Persia through 

the influence of Lysander; and though, after a brief period of 
rule by the Thirty Tyrants,^ set up by I.ysander, a counter re- 
volution restored, in part, the constitution of Solo^, the political 
greatness of Athens had departed, and there remiined for her 
only her undying empire in art Dhilosophy, and literature."] 

IV. PERIOD OF SPARTAN AND THEBAN SUPREMACY. 

29. Sparta, on the decline of Athenian power, became the 
Spartan leading state in Greece, and held that position for 
supremacy, thirty-four years, from the capture of the Athenian 
fleet at AEgospotami (b.c. 405) to the defeat of the Spartan 
army at Leuctra by the Thebans (b.c. 371). This period was 
one of warfare carried on by the Spartans with the Persians in 
Asia Minor (b.c. 399-395); with a confederacy against Sparta, 
composed of Corinth, Athens, Argos, Thebes, and Thessaly 
(394“3^7); and with Thebes, as she rose in strength under 
Pelopidas and Epaminon'das (378-362). During this time \ve 
find both Sparta and Athens intriguing with the old enemy, 
Persia, in order to obtain her aid, for Greeks against Greeks, 
in their international contests — so low had Greece fallen, so 
devoid of national spirit had she become, since the days of 
Salamis and Plataea. The chief incidents of the first part of 
the period are the defeat of the troops of the above-named 
confederacy at Coronda in Boeotia by the Spartan king Ages- 
ilaus (a-jes-i-laffis) (b.c. 394); the destruction of the Spartan fleet 
at Cnidus (ni'dus) in Asia Minor (coast of Ca'ria) by a com- 
bined Persian and Athenian fleet under Canon (b.c. 394); and 
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the disgracetiil ^ Anfafcfdas (the Lacedasmonian general 

who arranged it), concluded in b.c. 387. 

30. By this treaty of peace (which Sparta brought about in 
order to break up the alliance between Athens and Treaty of 
Beisia) the Greek cities in Asia Minor, and the island -^^^aicidas. 
of Cyprus, were given up to the Persian king; the Athenians 
were to keep only the islands of Scyros (si'ros), Imbros, and 
Lemnos, and all the other Greek states were to be independent 
potli oi Athens and Sparta. Greek disunion had thus brought 
It to pass that the Oriental enemy over whom, a century before 
Greece had so gloriously triumphed, was dictating terms of 
settlement in (freek domestic strife. 

3 '’- I he power that the Spartans had acquired among the 
Greek states was abinsed by them quite as much 
as the Athenians had ever abused theirs; and mjebes*S" 
thus they had quickly aroused the hatred and Sparta, 
jealousy of^the other .states. Their interference in the internal 
alfairs of 'J'hebes led to a war between the two .states, which 
speedily resulted in the defeat of Sparta, and the downfall 
ol her supremacy. The war between Thebes and Sparta, in 
the second part of this period, began in E.c, 378. TMes lono- 
undistinguished (since the death of the great poet A'fidar 
about B.C. 440) in purely intellectual matters, had been aivim*- 
great ^ attention to warlike training, evolutions, and tactics, 
and m her two great statesmen and soldiers, Pehp’idas and 
JLpammon das^ she had found the men to direct her newly 
acquired^^ powers ^ to successful achievements on the held 
of battle.' ^ \Epannnondas is one of the greatest characters in 
Grecian history. He made Thebes great, and, with his death, 
HtiDan greatness died. A most skilful general and a i^'ood 
man, ^ he was well supported by Iiis close friend Pelopidos^ who 
was in all wa}'s worthy of the association of their names in re- 
counting the briei glory of Theban history. Athens joined 
Ihebes in the contest, and the doings of her Heel revived the 
memory of her old xenom% and gave back to her for a time her 
supremacy over the maritime states of Greece. 

32. In B.C. 376 the Athenian fleet, under Chahrias (kahri-as) 
severely defeated the Lacedasmonian off Naxos, Battle of ' 
In .B.C. 371 the Spartan (or Lacedaemonian) army 3 :-euctra. 
invaded^ B(.'eotia, and was iitte.rly defeated by the Thebans, 
under Eparninondas and Pelopidas, at the great battle of 
Liuctm, Ihe moral influence’ of this 'victory 'was' very great: ■ 
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the name for invincibility, so long possessed by Sparta, passed 
away from dier, and henceforward she held but a secondary 
position amongst the states of Greece. 

33. The victorious Thebans now invaded Peloponnesus, 
Theban formed an alliance with Argos, Elis, and iVrcadia, 
supremacy, and warred against Sparta with success enough to 
B.c. 371-361. j.en(ier Messe'nia independent in b.c. 369, after she 
had been under Spartan domination for 350 years. In 367 
Sparta had some success against Argos, Arcadia, and Messenia, 
and in 364 the Thebans lost Pelopidas, killed in action in 
Thessaly. In 362 Epaminondas, with a Theban army, in- 
vaded Peloponnesus, and gained his great victory at Man- 
tinia, in Arcadia, over the Spartan army, dying gloriously of 
a wound when the battle was won. In b.c. 361 a general peace 
was made, when Greece was for the time exhausted by inter- 
national fighting; the supremacy of Thebes came to an end 
with the loss of Epaminondas, and as Greece proper, politically 
corrupt and greatly weakened by long warfare, declined in 
moral and military strength, a new era began with the accession 
of Philip II. to the throne of Macedon in b.c. 359. 

V. RISE OF MACEDON. 

34. Macedonia^ to the north of Thessaly, was not considered 

Macedonia Hellenes as a part of Hellas, though some 

by whom ’ connection in point of race undoubtedly existed, 
peopled. people seeni to have been composed of 

Thracians and Illyrians with a large mixture of Dorian settlers 
amongst them. The cguntiy had no ^ importance till 

the time of Philip. The line of Macedonian kings claimed to 
be of "‘tlelTenic descent, and Greek civilization had been culti- 
vated by some of them.,, 

35. ff. Mac 0 71 was a prince of great ability, educated 

Philip of at Thebes during " the time of Theban supremacy, 
Macedon. tr affie dL„in war . by. , Epaminondas, on whose 

tactics he foundedhis famous invention, the 

He was a master of the Greek language, and a dili- 
gent and acute observer, for future use, of the condition of 
Greece and of the character of the degenerate politicians of 
Athens. His fame has been overshadowed by that of his illus- 
trious son, but he made Macedonia the leading power in Greece, 
and gave Alexander the basis for his great achievements. He 
was a man of unscrupulous character, determined will, prompt 
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when he became King of 
M^icedon m b.c. 359 he had formed the plan of making his 
^untry supreme in the Hellenic world, as Athens, Sparta, and 
Thebes had successively been. Into the details of his career 
we have no space to enter. He^gartly bought and partly fought 
his way to the end he had in view^tnbing the Greek politicians 
to further his designs in their respective cities, and wielding the 
phalanx with irresistible eifect, when force, instead ofTrmTd; was the 
weapon to be employed. The folly of the Greeks assisted Philip.' 
_ 36. From B,c. 356 to b.c, 346 a war called the Phocian or 
First Sacred War was waged between the Thebans First Sacred 
and the Phocians, with allies on each side, the 
origin of the war being a dispute about a bit of ground devoted 
for religious reasons to lying perpetually fallow. The end of 
It was that Philip of Macedon was called in to settle matters, 
and his ambition had secured a firm foothold in Greece. He 
possessed himself by force of the Athenian cities oi A 
oils, Pydna^ Potid(z’a^ and Olynthus^ being vigorously opposed 
tiuoughout by the great Athenian orator and patriot DomsPmies^ 
who strove to rouse his countrymen against Philip’s dangerous 
encroachments, in the famous speeches known as the Olynthiac 
and Philippic orations. 

37. The political career of this great man extends from about 
35 5 “3 2 2, and was marked by patriotic fervour Demosthenes 

and matchless eloquence. In 338 he, brought 
about an alliance between Athens and Thebes, and chieronea. 
their armies met that of Philip on the fatal field of Chceronea 
(ke-ro-ne'a) in Bceotia. There Greek independence perished — 
sapped by Greek folly, selfishness, and sloth, — overthrown by 
the Macedonian phalanx and Philip’s warlike skill. This re- 
nowned military formation consisted of men ranged sixteen 
deep, armed with a pike extending eighteen feet in front of the 
soldier when it was held ready for action, and clad in the usual 
defensive armour. It thus presented a weighty mass, bristling 
with deadly points, to the onslaught of the foe. 

38. The battle of Chceronea, fought in b.c. 338, closes the 
third period of Greek history. Philip had already close of Third 
formed and taken some steps towards carrying out 

the design of subjugating the Persian empire. This task w^as 
left for his son Alexander to undertake, as Philip was killed by 
an assassin in B.c. 336, At a congress held at Corinth, after 
Chseronea, Philip had been appointed, by the voice of united 
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Greece (save Sparta), commander-in-chief of tlie national con- 
federate forces against Persia, and Alexander naturally succeeded 
to the enterprise on becoming monarch of Macedon. 


CHAPTER 'V. ' ■ 

. HISTORY OF THE FOURTPI PERIOD/ ■ 

FROiM THE SUBJUGATION OF GREECE BY PHILIP OF MACEDON TO THE 
ROMAN CONQUEST, B.C. 33S-140. 

I. CAREER OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

1. In Alexander of Macedon we come to one of the 
Alexander Supremely great men who have been called ^^world- 
the Great, historical f bccause of the great influence which their 

achievements have exercised upon the world as they found it, 
and have continued to exert long after they had passed away. 
Such men have ever been the mark of that envy which is vexed 
at what is transcendently great, and so strives to depreciate it, 
and to find some flaw in it. To this envy, or to sheer stupidity, 
we must attribute the judgment of those who have talked of 
Alexander as “Macedonia’s madman,” and have assigned his 
doings on the theatre of the world’s history to a “morbid 
craving for conquest,” as it is termed, without regard to the 
great and beneficent aims which he, and such as he, have in 
part consciously pursued, and, beyond a doubt, have effectively- 
attained. ’vThe true fame of the great Alexander has been 
amply vindicated by great writers, capable of estimating him at 
his proper value. Of him the historian Arnold WTites that “ far 
unlike the transient whirlwinds of Asiatic warfare,' the advance 
of the Macedonian leader wsls no less deliberate than rapid; at 
every step the Greek power took root, and the language and the 
civilization of Greece were planted from the shores of the 
^ Aigean to the banks of the Indus, from the Caspian . . . 

■'to the cataracts of the Nile; to exist actually for nearly a 
thousand years, and in their effects to endure for ever.” * 

2. The conqueror who, was educated by Aristotle, the most 

Alexander’s mah of his time, and one of the most 

character and Intellectual men of all time, was not only a soldier 
abilities. consummate ability, but a statesman of grand and 

comprehensive ideas, as displayed in his schemes of commerce, 
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and of cultiirej and of the union of the nations into a great empire 
contemiinous with the known and civilized world. Of Ids rnili- 
tai} aDiIiiies it is enough to say that Napoleon selected Alex- 
ander as one of the seven greatest generals whose noble deeds 
histoiy has handed down to us, and from the study of whose 
campaigns the principles of war are to be learned.’^ He is cele- 
brated in Grecian history as being, next to Pericles, the most 
nbeial^ patron ot the arts, and, in short, there was no depart- 
mait m which the greatness of his character, either in personal 
achievement or m his appreciation of others, was not shown 
forth for the admiration of mankind. 

3. Alexanders exploits were all performed in the sliort siiace 
of thirteen years, his rule lasting from ac. 336-'323. Accession of 
Coming to the throne of Macedon at the age of Alexander, 
twenty, he had to deal with enemies on every side, ilfter 
putting down rebellion in his own kingdom, he 'marched into 
Greece, overawed Thebes, which had been intriguing against 
him, and in a congress of Greek states at the Isthmus of Corintli 
he was unanimously appointed (again with the exception of the 
Lacedasmoniaiis) the representatiee of Greece in command of 
the great expedition against Persia. 

4* 335 made a successful expedition against the bar- 

'-I'liracians, Ge'Uie, Destruction 
and illynpis, and on his return found Thebes in of Thebes, 
revolt against him. He dealt with the matter in a sharp, short, 
and decisive way. Thebes was taken by storm ; the inhabitants 
were all slain or sold as slaves; and all the buildings, except 
the temples and the house whicli had been that of Pindar, the 
poet, were razed. The capital of Bceotia had defied Alevander 
and had ceased to exist. 

5. In B.c. 334 Ale.xander crossed the Hellespont at the head 
of an^army of 30,000 toot-soldiers and 5000 cavalry, pii-st inva- 
and fiist met the foe at the river GtcthIcus (gra-ni^- sion of Persia, 
cus), in My'sia. Ilie result was a Persian defeat, which cleared 
the way through Asia Minor, and brought the Macedonians to 
the borders ot Syria. The second battle (b.c. 333), and a great 
one, was fought at Issus, in the south-east of Cilicia, 'fhere 
^e.xandcr met the King of Persia himself, Darius IIJ. 
(Coaommtms), and gained a complete victory over a vastly 
superior force. Darius fled, leaving his wife and mother 
prisoners in the conqueror’s hands. They were treated bv him 
with the greatest courtesy and kindness. 
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6. The Persian resistance thus disposed of for a time, Alex- 
s rian and turned southwards, in order to do his work 

Egypto thoroughly as he proceeded, and leave behind him 
campaigns. unsubdued before his advance into the 

interior of Asia, He made an easy conquest of the cities of 
Phcenicia, e^xcept 

([riliiiiSrijiiiji 


Tyre, which resist- 
ed obstinately for 
seven months, and 
was taken in the 
summer of b.c. 332. 

After taking Gaza, 

■ Alexander marched 
into Egypt, which 
received him glad- 
ly, from hatred of 
her Persian rulers. 

Early in b.c. 331 
the Macedonian 
king handed down 
his name to future 
ages by founding, 
at the mouth of 
the western branch 
of the Nile, the 
city of iHexandria, 
which was destined 
to become so fam- 
ous for commerce, 
wealth, literature, 
and learning. ] 

7. In the spnng of 

Second -an 

invasion of Ale Xa 11- 

_ der set 
out again for , Per- 
sia, where Darius 
had been gathering 
an immense force witj^ which to make a last struggle for the 
empire of the world. TAfter traversing Phoenicia and northern 
Syria, Alexander cros^(i the Euphrates and Tigris, and came 
out on the plain near the little village of Gatigame'la^ to the 




Ruins of the Castle of Darius at Hamatkin. 

almost equalling in numbers the whole Greek army. Taking his 
life in his hand, and risking all to win all; trusting to his own 
skill and to the courage and devotion of his troops; calculating 
on the moral effect to be produced by a successful assault on 
that part of the Persian host where Darius himself was posted; 
confident in the power of the phalanx, and yet taking every 
precaution that skill and foresight could suggest— Alexander 
gained for himself, by his dispositions and conduct on this great 
day, a place among the foremost tacticians and heroes in the 
history of the world. The phalanx forced its irresistible way 
through the Persian centre, moved nearer and nearer to Darius, 
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shook his strong nerves at last, and sent him fleeing, fast as 
horse could bear him, from the fleld of, not merely a lost battle, 
but a ruined empire. A few days afterwards Alexander entered 
Babylon, far to the south, as virtual master of the Eastern 
world, at the age of twenty-five. In the following year (330) 
Darius was murdered by his satrap Bessus, governor of Bactria. 

9, We must pass rapidly over what remains to be told. After 

receiving the surrender of the other tvx) capitals, 
quests of Alex- Susa 2i\\d Fersefolis, Alexander spent the year b.c. 
under. Conquering the northern provinces of the 

Persian Empire, between the Caspian Sea and the Indus. In 
329 he marched into Bactria^ over the mountains now called the 
Hindoo Koosh^ caught and slew the traitor Bessus, and advanced 
even beyond the nY^v/axarfes (the Sir or Sihon). In 328 he was 
engaged in the conquest of Sogdidiia^ between the Oxus and 
Jaxartes, the country of which the capital was Maracanda^ the 
modern Samarcand. 

10. The proceedings of the year b.c. 327 are of peculiar 
Conquest of interest to Englishmen, the modern conquerors of 
the Punjaub. India. ' III the spring Alexander marched through 
what is now Afghanistan, crossed the Indus, and defeated an 
Indian king, Fonts., on the banks of the Hydaspes (hy-das'pez) 
(the afterwards the battle-ground of Chill ianwallah, where 
I^ord Gough encountered the Sikhs in 1849. He was thus the 
first European sovereign to- conquer the Fiwjaitb^ which he 
restored, in honour of a gallant resistance, to his prisoner Porus, 
Beyond the HypJiasis (the Sutlej) the now war-worn Macedonian 
soldiers declined to march, and Alexander determined to go 
back, by a new route, to Persia. On his way to the Indus he 
stormed the capital of an Indian tribe, now Mooltan (on the 
Chenab; taken by our troops in 1849), and was himself severely 
wounded in the assault. In 326 he sailed in a fleet, built on 
the spot, down the Indus., into the ocean; despatclied a part of 
the army on board the ships, under his admiral NearcJius 
(ne-ar'-kus), by sea coastwise into the Persian Gulf, and inarched 
himself with the rest through Gedro'sia (now Beloocliistanf 
reaching Susa (east of the Tigris) early in 325. 

f 1. During the rest which the troops took here, Alexander, 
Alexander generals, and many thousands of his 

settles in soldiers, married Asiatic women, and, with the 
Babylon. View of bringing Europe and Asia into one 

form of civilization, great numbers of Asiatics were enrolled in 
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the victorious army, and trained in the European fashion. For 
the improvement of commerce, the Tigris and Euphrates ^verc 
cleared of obstructions. From Susa, in the autumn of 325, 
Alexander visited Echafqna (in Media), and thence proceeded 
to Babylon^ which lie entered again in the spring of 324, lie 
received on the way ambassadors from almost every part of the 
world which he laad aw^ed and astonished by his exploits. 
tlie tenth year after he had crossed the Hellespont, Alexander, 
having won his vast dominion, entered Babylon; and resting 
from his career . . . steadily surveyed the mass of various 
nations wliich owned his sovereignty, and revolved in his mind 
rlie great work of breathing into this huge but inert body the 
living spirit of Greek civilization. In the bloom of youthful 
manhood, at the age of thirty-two, he paused from the fiery 
speed of his earlier course, and for the frst time gave tlie 
nations an opjiortunity of offering their homage before his 
throne. They came from ail the extremities of the earth to 
propitiate his anger, to celebrate his greatne.ss, or to solicit his 
protection.”^ 

12. ; It was the intention of Alexander to make Babylon the 
capitaBof the empire, as being the best means of Death of 
communication between east and west ; and among Alexander, 
the great schemes which he meditated are said to have been 
the conquests of Arabia, of Carthage, of Italy, and of western 
Europe. For commercial and agricultural purjxises he intended 
to explore the Caspian Sea, and to improve the irrigation of the 
Babylonian plain.";- All his plans were made vain by his sudden 
death of a fever at Babylon in the summer of b.c. 323, after a 
career of 'which the bare recital is, perhaps, the best eulogium. 

13. His wisdom as a statesman, concerned in retaining what 
he had subjugated as a general, was strikingly shown Alexander’s 
in the policy which lie pursued tow^ards the con- ^ardsthe 
quered. With enlightened and prudent toleration, conquered, 
he protected them from oppression; he respected their religion, 
and left the civil administration to their native rulers; his great 
principle being to alter as little as possible the internal organiza- 
tion of the countries subdued by his arms. In the plans of Alex- 
ander, ‘rihe union of the East and the West was to be brought 
about in the amalgamation of the dominant races by intermar- 
riage, by education, and, more than all, by the ties of com- 
merce. ... In nothing, probably, is the superiority of his genius 

^ Dr. Arnold. 
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more brilliantly displayed than in his exemption from all na- 
tional prejudice/^ ^ 

1 4. Alexander the Great left no heir to his immense empire ; 
Establishment but it has been said that the Greek kingdoms which 
Grlekidng:- ni'ose after him in Asia aiid^-in Africa are the 
doms. d^masty which he founded. ,, The territory which 

he had subdued was divided amongst many' successors, but the 
Greek culture which his arms conveyed with them endured for 
many generations. In Bacfria {tht modern Bokharaf Asia 
Mimf\ Armenia^ Syria^ Babylonia^ and above all in Egypt^ 

' Greek kingdoms were established as centres of science, art, and 
. learning, from which Greek light radiated into the world around 
1 them. In Europe, besides that of Macedon, a kingdom in 
Thrace,, stretching beyond the Danube, another in Illyria^ and 
another in Epirus,, were under the rule of Greek princes. The 
general knowledge of mankind was greatly increased by Alex- 
ander’s conquests, which opened up the Eastern world fully to 
Europeans, and penetrated into countries, .such as Bactria and 
Sogdiana, w^hich \rere previously almost unknown to them. The 
sciences of geography and natural history thus received great 
additions, and so xAsia, made some return for the boon which 
she was receiving from Europe. To Alexander the world owed, 
amongst other great cities built by him or his successors, Alex- 
andriaAn Egypt, and Antioch in Syria. 

15.1, “.The Greek language became the tongue of all govern- 
Diifusion of iiient and literature throughout many countries 
iangu?^e\nd ^^lere the people \vere not Greek by birth. It was 
culture. thus at the very moment that Greece began to lose 
her political freedom that she made, as it were, an intellectual 
conquest of a large part of the world. . . In the cities and 

lands which in this way became partially Hellenized, that is, 
imbued with Greek ideas and civilization, learning and science 
flourished as they had never flourished before. The Greek 
tongue became the common speech of the civilized world.”" 

“Throughout Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt the Hellenic 
character that w-as thus imparted remained in full vigour down 
to the time of the Mahometan conquests..! . . The early growth 
and progress of Christianity were aided by that diffusion of the 
Greek language and civilization.”^ 

^ Heerens Historical Researches, 

2 E. A. Freeman’s General Sketch of European History. 

s Creasy, Decisive Battles, 
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1 6. Beyond the Euphrates, Grecian influences largely modi- 
fied Hindoo science and philosophy and the later LastingrinSu- 
Persian literature. It is also interesting to observe tSouglun^^ 
(as Sir Edward Creasy has pointed out in the w’-ork Asia. 

just quoted) how the intellectual influence of ancient Greece, 
poured on the Eastern world by Alexander s victories, was 
brought back to bear on Mediaeval Europe through the Sara- 
cenic conquests. We shall see hereafter what the Moors, for 
example, did for Spain; and the learning and science of the 
ilrabians, communicated at that epoch to the Western parts of 
Europe, were but “the reproduction, in an altered form, of the 
Greek philosophy and the Greek learning acquired by the vSara- 
cenic conquerors along with the territory of the provinces which 
Alexander had subjugated nearly a thousand years before the 
armed disciples of Mahomet commenced their career in the 
East.” 

II. ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS. 

17. On the death of Alexander in B.c. 323 a struggle of more 

than twenty years’ duration ensued among his prin- Fourfold divi- 
cipal generals and their heirs — FefAiccas, Ptolemy^ ander’sem-^” 
(tore-niy), Afitigonns^ his Dem/ frius Poliorcetes pire. 

(po-li-or-se'tez), Cassan'der^ Seleu'cus^ and others. At last, in 
B.C. 301, a great and decisive battle was fought at in 

Phrygia, between Antigonus (with his son Demetrius) and a 
confederacy of his rivals. The result was to distribute the pro- 
vinces of Alexander’s empire in the following way: — Zysima- 
Plus got nearly the whole of Asia Minor; Cassander wasleft in 
possession of Greece and Macedon; Seleucns took Syria and 
the East ; Ptolemy had Egypt and Palestine. Of all these we 
can here notice only the two most important kingdoms — that 
of the Ptolemies in Egypt and that of the Seledctdce in the 
East’) 

18. Ptole my L (surnamed Soter^ the Preserver), w^ho had really 
become king of Egypt on Alexander’s death, was ptoiemy i. 
the founded of a line of monarchs who governed ^grypt. 
for 300 years until the conquest of Egypt by Rome. His ad- 
ministration of the country was successful and enlightened, and 

the highey place 

It was he wEoTounoea® colony of Jews, to 
whom the subsequepkTarqe, of ..Al.^a^ja and 

literature, as well as in politics, was largely due. He wm a great 
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Caravan crossing the Desert. 

with the treasures of ancient literary art. He was the builder 
of the famous ligbli»^^ 

which, w?ivS one.gf the ‘^seven wonders of Jhe world/* and he 
greatly promoted commerce in" the Red Sea, and the caravan 
trade with Arabia and India. His court was frequented by 
learned men, with whom he associated on familiar terms. The 
famous Syracusan the creator of bucolig ^ poetry 

a branch of Gr eek ^ literature,,, wTs lav%rey‘^f^floTemy. Phila- 
delpfi us^aSywr^^ of, his „ idyls Jn his, h onour. Ptolem y 

Philadelphus died in ^0^247. 

20.' He" wir*suecee’ 3 E 3 by his son ftokmt.. J IL , • . surnamed : 
Ptolemy HI. E’uergetes^ ox,Af ' by his Egyptian sul> 
jects, because he brought back, on his return from 
an Eastern expedition, the statues of their gods cafried off by 
Camby'ses, and restored them to their temples in Egypt. Under 

X.. 

^ The Musenm, or Temple of the Muses, somewhat resembled a modern, 
university, including lecture - rooms, dining-halls, and art-galleries. In the 
beautiful gardens, with shady w^alks, statues, and fountains, the men of learning 
who were maintained there taught their disciples, and the place became famous 
throughout the civilized world as the abode of scholars, poets, and scientific 


nalron of science, art, and literature, and founded the museum^ 
and library 'of^Kianr'^r “familiar friend” pf- school- 
boys, the -great mathematician Euclid, flourished in his reign. 

19. He" was" succeeded in b.c. 285 by his mn Ptolemy IL_ 
Ptolemy 11 . (sumamed FhiladelpJms^ brotherly). This king is 
king. renowned as a munificent patron of science .and 

literature, and raised to/fTle^^'giWfest’’ splendour the institutions 
founded by his father. The library of Alexandria was enriched 
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the Ptolemies generally, we may observe, the Egyptians were 
treated with mildness; the civil administration was much left to 
native rulers, and the ancient religion was respected: all this was 
m accordance with the principles of the great Alexander. The 
patronage oi literature was continued, and the court of Ptoleniv 
Euergetes was the resort ot the most distinguished men of the 
day, mcliiding the celebrated grammarian and poet Callhdachiis, 
who was chief librarian of the famous Alexandrian institution, 
TIT a great school of gi*ammarians. Ptolemy 

111 . died in b.c. 222, leaving the Graaco-Egyptian kingdom in 
tie ig lest prospeiity at home, and ivith the widest dominion 
abroad, winch it ever attained, 

vicious son, Ftok^nj) JV. {snxnmned FhHopator, 
mial), who reigned till b.c. 205, the kingdom de- ptoiemyiv. 
cimed in political power ; but even this Ptolemy w^as 
the supporter of literature, and dedicated a temple to Homer as 
a divinity. • . 

22. Under Ftolemy F. (surnamed EAjphanes^ e-pifa-nez, llliis- 
trious), who reigned b.c. 205-181, nearly all the ptoiemvV. 
loieign possessions of Egypt were permanently lost 
to Anti ochus of Syria and others, and Roman influence in Egypt 
began m the form of an alliance for her protection. Under the 
successors of this monarch the. Egyptian kingdom gradually 
declined, and Roman influence increased, until, with the death of 

w^as not only the chief centre of the commerce of the ^ 
world, but ^hhe point of union for Eastern manners leamUig^ln 
and tradition with Western civilization.’’ Like Alex- 
ander the Greap the best of the Ptolemies, amidst all military 
enterprises, and m all civil administration, paid great regard to 
the spread of civilization by the furtherance of commercial inter- 
course and of literary and^ scientific research. The peculiarity 
of the culture which prevailed during this period at the literary 
capital of the w-orld, Alexandria, w^as the contact and mutual 
reaction of the ideas of the Jew, the Egyptian, and the Greek. 

1 he intellectual friction caused hereby resulted in great mental 
activity, especially in mathematical science, cultiva.ted with dis- 
tinguished success the 


,and the 

( 30 ) ^ 
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learned astronomer, geometrician, geographer, and grammarian. 
What the' Pharos of Alexandria was to the ships that used her 
harbour, that was Alexandria herself, with her schools of learning, 
to a great part of the civilized world — a light shining, not into 
utter darkness, but so as to guide men past the shoals of error 
into the haven of the truth as then known and understood. 

24. Under the Ptolemies the Hebrew Scriptures were trans- 

The Se tiia- Greek (the Seftuagmt version, or version 

gin?; tite Ho- of “ the Seventy ” ) by learned Jews; the great 

Homeric poems, the and the Odyssey f 

were revised and critically edited by the celebrated grammarians 
Zenod' otus^ pupil AristopK anes^ and the greatest critic of 

antiquity,' whose edition of Homer has been the 
basis of the text to the present day. 

25. - The Sy 7 'ian monarchy of the Sekiicidce began in b.c. 312 

Seieucusi (sumamed Nicato 7 \ ni-ca'tor), one 

kin^of ‘ of Alexander’s generals, and under him was ex- 
Syna. tended over much of Asia Minor, including also the 
whole of Syria from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, and 
the territory eastwards from the Euphrates to the banks of the 
Oxus and the Indus. Seleucus I. was an able and energetic 
nionarch, and sedulously carried out the plans of Alexander 
the Great for the spreading of Greek civilization, establishing in 
nearly every province of his great empire Greek colonies for that 
purpose. He died in b.c. 280, having founded the city of Aii- 
tiocJi in Syria as the capital of the kingdom. His successors, the 
dynasty known as the SeleucidcB (or “descendants of Seleucus”), 
ruled for about two centuries. The most notable of these 
monarchs,.,were jnaM 

’ 26. ^The third of the nmner ' Aptipchu s the^Greap^ reigned from 
Antjochus the B.c. 223 to 1 87, and war^ffm^lSonarch at whose 
Great, king, coutt Hannibal^ the great Cmthaginian, took refuge. 
Antiochus invaded Greece m b.c. 192, and there came into cob 
iision with the Romans, who defeated him both by land and sea, 
and compelled him to yield a large part of his dominions in 
Asia Minor. Much of the eastern territory had been lost before 
this time, as well as Phoenicia, Palestine, and western Syria, 
conquered by Ptolemy Fhilopator, king of Egypt. 

Antiodms. EpipHams (reigned b.c. 175-164) was the 
Antiochus oppressed the Jews (as related above, 

Epiphanes, p. 59, in their history), and tried to introduce the 
worship of the Greek divinities; it was against him 
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that the brave Maccabees rose in rebellion. The Syrian kin?- 
dom came to an end in b.c. 65, conquered by the Romans 
under Pompey. 

LATER HISTORY OP MACEDOH AMD GREECE. ", ' '' 

28, I, he last period in the history ot Greece presents us Yith 

degi-aded, now affecting character of 

a lid instructive. "We have long wars carried on f'enod 
ajnongst different succes.sors of Alexander, in con- tory.'" 
tention tor the sovereignty of the Greek states. We see factions 
and intiigiie rile in and between the different communities 
from time to time great and patriotic men arise, makincr a 
struggle glorious for themselves, vain in its issue, for the restor- 
ation of political freedom and of the spirit of the olden time 
that could return no more. We find ^‘leagues” and confedera- 
tions formed m order to resist, if possible, by combination, and 
by the recsources of diplomacy, the coming doom of political 
extinction. W e have Greece, last of all, brought into contact 
^ and power of .Rome, her great successor in the 
^^orias history, and absorbed into her growing empire. 

A gre^^ effort to free Greece from the Macedonian supre- 
,niacy was headed“‘by“At}l'6Wld'^.c. ' 

nowned Athenian orators ^iV/^./and A/.r- 

."'ere the'''po]jtiair"1iet?ses-of the occasion, 
opposed by Phocion, a man of pure character, but one who 
despaired of a successful rising against Anti^ ater, ruler of Ma- 
cedonia before and after Ale.xander the Great’s death. Athens 
was joined by most of the states in central and northern Greece 
and the war derives its name from the town of Zq'mm .iu Tbes- 
saly, wheie Antipater, after being defeated by tHe confederates 
was besieged for some months. The war ended in b.c. 322 by 
Antipater’s complete victory at the battle of Ow/fm. m . Thes- 
Temosthenes ended his life by poison in the same VeaV ; 
liyperidcs was killed by Antipater’s orders ; PJiocion died by the 
ncmlock at Athens in b.c. 317 a charge of treason. ^ 

^A distinguished character of this period of Greek decline 
Yi^Zemetrivs Poliorcc'tes (“besieger of cities”), king Demetrius 
Qi IVlaccdonia from b.c. 294 to 287. |His life was Eoiiorcetes. 
passed in fighting with varied success, 'and he was driven from 
the throne of Macedon at last by a combination of enemies, in- 
cluding the famous Pyrrhus^ of EpiWxs. Demetrius was a 
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man of wonderful energy, promptitude, daring, and fertility of re- 
source, deriving his surname from the enormous machines which 
he caused to be constructed for the siege of Rhodes, one of his 
warlike enterprises. He was of service to Athens, and freed 
her for a time from Macedonian domination before he became 
himself ruler of Macedon. „• 

31. A famous personage in this period w^as FyrrJms^ the 

Pyrrhus, King: warlike King of Epirus, the territory in the north- 
of Epirus. Qf Greece, inhabited by many tribes, not of 

pure Hellenic blood, but largely composed of the descendants 
of the old Pelasgians and Illyrians, The first king of the wTole 
country was named Alexander, and he was the brother of 
Olympias, mother of Alexander the Great. He ruled from b.c. 
336 to 326. Pyrrhus became king in b.c. 295 and reigned till 
272, and is renowned in history as the greatest warrior of his 
age. His career resembles that of Charles XIL of Sweden in 
its warlike activity and adventurous character, and in its failure 
to leave any enduring result of ambitious enterprise and brilliant 
achievement. 

32. Pyrrhus seems, says Mommsen^ to have aimed at doing 

Ambition of in the Western world what Alexander the Great did 
Pyrrhus. East; but while Alexander’s work outlived 

him, Pyrrhus witnessed with his own eyes the wreck of all his 
plans.” According to the great historian of Rome, Fr, Arnolf 
Pyrrhus aimed at foreign conquest as a means of establishing 
his supremacy over Greece itself. He hoped that after being, 
victorious over the Romans he should then, passing over into 
Sicily, assail thence effectually the dominion of the Carthagin- 
ians in Africa, and return home to Epirus with an irresistible 
force of subject-allies, to expel Antig'onus from Thessaly and 
Boeotia, and, making himself master of Macedonia, to reign 
over Greece and the world as became the kinsman of Alexander 
and the descendant (as he claimed to be) of Achilles. 

33. Such was the programme of P}Trhus^^the performance 
Victories oveT’we" afe''h6V tb" “describe. ' This f affable, generous, 
the Romans, faring, and popular prince fouglitHvith great bravery 
at the decisive battle of Ipsus in b.c. 301. He had been driven 
by his subjects from Epirus; but, assisted with a fleet and army 
by Ptolemy I. of Egypt, returned thither and began his actual 
reign in b.c. 295, His first efforts were turned against Mace- 
donia; but, after much fighting, he lost his hold there in b.c. 
286, It was in b.c. 280 that he began his great enterprise by 
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crossing over into Italy, to aid the Tarentines against the 
Romans. In his first campaign he defeated the Romans in 
the battle of Heracle'a in Luca'nia. The skill of Pyrrhus was 
aided by a force of armoured elephants and by the Macedonian 
formation of the phalanx, both novelties in war to the Ro- 
mans. In the second campaign (b.c. 279) Pyrrhus gained a 
second dearly-bought victory over the Romans at Adculum in 
Apulia, but there was no decisive result, and in 278 he crossed 
oyer into Sicily, to help the Greeks there against the Cartha- 
ginians. 

^ 34, At first he was very successful and defeated the Cartha- 
ginians, taking the town of Eryx (erix); but he „ , 

laiied in other operations, and returned to Italy m death of 
276, again to assist the Tarentines against the 
Romans. In 275 his career in Italy was closed by a great 
defeat inflicted by the Romans at the battle of Beneventmn 
(ben-e-ven'tum) in Samnium, and Pyrrhus returned to Epirus 
with the remnant of his army. In 273 he iin^aded Macedonia 
with such success as to become king, and his restless spirit then 
drove him to war in Peloponnesus. He was repulsed in an 
attack on Sparta, and, after entering the city of Argos to assist 
one of its factions, was knocked from his horse, stunned by a 
heavy tile hurled from a house-top by a woman’s hand, and 
killed by the soldiers of the other party. Thus died Pyrrhus, 
in the 46th year of his age and the 23d of his reign, a man 
coming nearer than any other in the olden time to the character 
of one of the chivalrous fighters of the middle ages — a Cceur de 
Lion, and something inoreT— a man of the highest military skill, 
capable of conceiving great enterprises, but without the steady 
resolution and the practical wisdom to bring them to a success- 
ful issue. 

35. An interesting occurrence of the time was an invasion of 
Greece by the Gau/s in b.c. 280. After penetrating Gallic in va- 
through Macedonia and Thessaly they were de- 

feated under their leader (to be carefully distinguished 

from the captor of Rome a century earlier), near Delphi in 
Phocis. Some of the Gauls in this irruption made their Way 
into Asia Minor, and ultimately gave their name to the province 
called Galatia, adopting the Greek customs and religion, but 
keeping their own language. 

36. A people concerning whom we have hitherto had little 
or nothing to relate in the history of Greece becomes now promi- 
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nent In b.c. 2 84 JEtdlia,, a large territory in the west of cen- 
The Mtaiian traf Greece— many of the tribes of which were bar- 
League, bariaiis (ie. did not speak Greek) at the time of the 
Peloponnesian war — formed against 4he Macedonian monarchy 
a powerful league, which' included Acarnahia (ac-ar-nabiha), 
Locris, and part of Thessaly, and had many allies in Pelopon- 
nesus. This and other such federal unions of different states 
had for their object the restoration and ny ai niengtaoe...Qf Greek 
independence, the control of cpiesUoiis of "peace and war being 
leff to certain high officials an<J a^conimittee appointed by the 
different states. They were serviceable for a time against 
Macedonia, but all succumbed at last to the power of Roniei' 
Most of Greece was included in one or other of these confeder- 
acies, while Macedoiiia in the north was ever striving to recover 
and to maintain her influence, and Spa 7 da in the south kept 
her usual position of sullen isolation. 

37. The Ached an League was founded, in its new form, in 
The Achsian E.'c 280, Consisting of the towns in Achsea, and after- 
League. wards„ Including Sicyon (sis'i-on), Corinth, Athens, 
and many other Greek cities, so" that "it became the chief political 
power in Greece. In b.c. 245 the able and patriotic Arak/s 
(a-rahus) (sometimes called the “ last of the Greeks became 
general or head of the league, and much extended its influence, 
being especially skilful in diplomacy. FMlop(E 7 nen (fi-lo-pe''" 
men}, an Arcadian, was another distingm^eT niah of this 
period, and became general of the league in b.c. 208, and 
again in 2or andT92. He was successful in battle against the 
Spartans Aviien they made war on the League, and in b.c. 188 
took Sparta, levelled the fortifications, and abolished the institu- 
tions of Lycurgus, introducing in their stead the Achsean laws. 
He died in e.c. 182, a great man -worthy of a better age and 
of a better fate, having been taken in battle by the revolted 
Messenians, and poisoned in prison. 

38, In B.c. 244 A^is /K, one of the associate kings of Sparta, 

Attempted tried tTfeiormThe state by a revival of the decayed 
revival of institutions of Lycurgus, Sparta having fallen away 
Spartan glory. luxurv and vice, wliicli had sapped national 
and , Leoididas JL (unfitly 

named, as 'we' look’ back u|wnTrKCTm6py&),' assassinated him 
by command of the Ephors, to please the corrupt Spartan 
aristocracy. Ckommes I. of Sparta 

from B.C. 236-227, 'Tn 3 '''Ms""penb 3 ^ of rule throws a last gleam 
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of olden glory over the gloom of his country’s inevitable decay. 
He was a Spartan of the olden type, modified by the age in 
which he lived, and strove with great energy and temporary 
success to regenerate his country. He was successful in war 
against the Achaean League, and in b.c. 226 effected a revolu- 
tion at home. He overthrew the Ephors, and restored the 
ancient constitution on a new and wider basis by admitting to 
Spartan citizenship many of the Feriad^ while he enforced the 
regulations of Lyciirgiis bearing on simplicity of life and man- 
ners. His power was ended by an alliance between his old 
enemy, the Achiean League, and the Macedonians, whose 
united forces completely defeated him at the battle of Selhishi, 
in Laconia, h.c. 222. He fled to Egypt, and died there by his 
own liand in 220. With him the day of Sparta was done as a 
free state, and she sank into insignificance, forced at last to join 
the Acln^an League in b.c. 188, as we have seen, by Philopce'- 
paen. ; ^ ,, 

39. 'Macedon was brought into collision with the growing- 

power of republican Rome during the reign of King Macedon " 
Philip K, B.c. 220-178. He was an able monarch, a Roman 
skilled in war, but was totally defeated by the province. 
Roman general Plamininus (fla-mi-ni'nu.^),, at the battle of 
Cyhdsceplialle\cy-nos-cQt^i)iA^\ in' I'Hessaly, in b.c. 197. In the 
following year, by authority of Rome, Greece was declared 
free and independent by a herald at the Isthmian Games, 
which were celebrated at Corinth. I'he power of Macedon 
thus virtually came to an end, but, as regarded the Greeks, 
this proclamation was really, a transfer of siij:>remacy from 
Macedon to Rome, and henceforward Rome constantly inter- 
fered in Greek alTairs. Domestic faction helped Roman in- 
trigues, ambition, and arms, and the battle of (in Mace- 

donia) gained by the Romans in b.c. i68 oveFPerseks (per^sews), 
the last king of Macedon, formally ended the dominion estab- 
lished by Philip 11 . nearly two centuries^before. Macedonia 
was made a Roman province in b.c. 147.'' 1 

40. The Acluean League had gradually declined in power, and 

in B.c. 150 war with Rome began, as a last effort on Q^eece 
behalf of Greece. It ended in the defeat of the a Roman 
forces of the League by .gen eral Muni- 

f nms„ ^ walls ^ ^^of^ Corinth ^b.c. 146). The city was 

tal^n^ui 75 ere<[, and immeS to the ground; the Ach^an League 
was formally dissolved, and Greece was made into a Roman 
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and literature found the best models and the best instruction, 
and were inspired by memorials of the past in a land that was 
politically dead, but was living with an imperishable life in all 
that pertains to the highest forms of intellectual culture. 


,;4. HISTORY OF THE GREEK COLONIES. 

41. W^iiave seen that by the peace of Antal'cidas, concluded in B.c. 387, 
Greek colon- the Greek cities in Asia Minor were ceded to Persia, and 
ies of West- oil the fall of the Persian Empire they were incorporated with 
ern Asia- Alexander’s, and followed the fortunes of some of the king- 
doms formed out of the fragments of his vast dominion. .Cyprus and much 
of the south coast of Asia Minor came under the Ptolemies of Egypt; nearly 
all the west coast was governed by the Seleii'cidae of the Syrian kingdom; 
the coast opposite to^„L'e§hos became in B.c. 2S0 the independent kingdom 
of Pe/ganms, lasting till B.C. 1 33, when its king, AtHalus I 11 ,^ bequeathed 
his territory to the Romans. 

42. Pcrgamus^ was a splendid city, with a library and school of literature 
riyaiiing those of Alexandria, and interesting in the history 
of books for the invention of parchment as a writing material, 
the prepared skin of sheep and goats there introduced being 

called by the Romans Charta Pergamena^ or, paper of Pergamus, whence 
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city of Rhodus (Rhodes) was built in B.c, 408, and the island, after sub- 
jection both to Sparta and to Athens, became an independent 

Mand of republic in 355. After Alexander the Great’s death Rhodes 
was in alliance with the Greek kingdom in Egypt (the 
Ptolemies), the city acquiring great fame by its successful resistance (in B.c. 
305 ) to the efforts of Demetrius Poliorce'tes in the siege which has been men- 
tioned (p. 136) in our account of that able and warlike adventurer. After this 
event the famous Coiosstis (one of the “seven wonders”) was erected at the 
mouth of the harb6uf7"^^^t not with its legs extended across, .as commonly 
supposed. Greek taste would be a guarantee against an attitude so absurd and 
inelegant, and there is no authority for the statement. It was a huge bronze 
statue of the Stin-god^ 105 feet in height, and remained there for 56 years, 
being overthrown and shattered by an earthquake in B.C. 224. Rhodes re- 
mained a great commercial state and maritime powertill the time of the Roman 
emperors, but the city was completely ruined by an earthquake in a.d. 155. 

44. In Italy TanRtmn first claims notice. Founded in B.c. 70S by 
C't‘ - ■ It 1 Eacedtemonian settlers, it became the greatest city of Mapja 

I les in a y. ^ large commerce, war-fleet, and army. The 

citizens w^ere wealthy and luxurious, and at last sought aid from Greece 
against Italian foes. They were helped for a lime, as we have seen, by 
Pyrrhus against the Romans, but after his defeat the city of Tarentum was 
taken by the latter in b.c. 272, and its prosperity departed* after the second 
Punic war, in which it revolted to Plannibal, l^eing retaken by Rome in 
207. Crdfiw or Crotdna was a pow^erful commercial city, famous for the 
school of the philosopher Pytha^oras^ and, in a different \vay, for the 
possession of the greatest athlete of all Greciaii history, a man of 

prodigious strength and activity, six times victorious in wrestling at the 
Olympian^ and as many times at the Pythian games. It desti'oyed the 
wealthy and luxurious city of Syb'aris in B.C. 510, and sank itself to decay 
in its wars with Syracuse and with Pyrrhus. T/iurii (thuTi-i) was a powerful 
Greek city in the same quarter, near to Sybaris, and was founded in B. c. 
443 by the remains of the Sybarites and by colonists from all parts of 
Greece, including many from Athens, and the historian Plerod'otus. In the 
3d century B.C. it fell under the power of Rome. : 

45. In Sicily, the Doric city of Agrigen'tum was very wealthy and popu- 

lous, till Its destruction by the Carthaginians in B.c. 405. It 
iiSlv celebrated Pha/aris (fal'a-ris) was “tyrant” 

in the 6th century B.c. — the despot said to have had a brazen 
bull, in which he ro.asted his victims alive. But the main interest and im- 
portance of Greek history in Sicily are centered in the great city of Syra^-nsg 
which has already appeared in the Peloponnesian war. Syracuse was 
founded in B.c. 734 by a colony of Corinthians and other Dorians, and 
extended in time from an island, Ortygia (or-tyj'i-a), to the mainland 
opposite, when it consisted of five separate quarters, each -with its own 
fortifications. It had two fine harbours and became a very large and flour- 
ishing city. In B.C. 485, after stniggles betw^'cen the aristocratic and demo- 
cratic parties, Syracuse came under the sovereignty of Gdtan, who greatly 
increased its power. In 480 (the year of Tkermopyla and Salaniis) he 
gained his great victory over the Carthaginians, who had invaded Sicily 
with an immense force, which was almost destroyed. I’he cai-eer of Syra- 
cuse was thu.s assured, but Gelon,. a monarch of excellent character, a model 
“tyrant” (in the Greek sense of the word), died soon afterwards, in B.c, 478, 
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He was succeeded by his brother, the famous or Iliero (hi'e-ro) 

who reigned till 467. Under him Syracuse rose to her greatest prosperity, 
his chief exploit being a naval victory over the Etruscan fleet near Ciimcs in 
B.C. 474. Hicron was a great patron of literature, and entertained at his 
court the poets Aischylus (es'ki-lus) and Pindar^ the latter of whom has 
celebrated in his odes the victories won by the chariots of the Syracusan 
king at the Olympian contests. Hiefo’s brother Thrasyhnlns (thras-y-bii'~ 
lus), who succeeded, was driven out by the Syracusans for his tyranny (in 
the modern sense), and a democracy was established which continued for 
about sixty years. The great siege by the Athenians has been already dealt 
with (p. 118). This ended in the triumph of Syracuse in n.c. 413, and in 
405 the state fell under the absolute rule of Dienymis (di-o-nish-us) /. (the 
tAAr), w'ho reigned till 367. : 

46. - After conquering several Sicilian cities, Dionysius turned his arms in 
B.C. 397 against the old enemy of Sicily, the great, commer- Dionysius L, 
cial Carthage. In 395 his ileet was beaten and he was be- King of Syra- 
sieged in Syracuse, but he drove the enemy off and destroyed 

their fleet, after a plague had reduced tlieir strength. In 392 peace was 
made between Carthage and .Syracuse, and for twenty-fiYe years Dioiiy.sius, 
till his death in li.c. 367, ruled Syracuse as the most powerful of Greek 
states in that quarter, commanding with her fleets the seas to east and west 
of Italy. He was a steady encourager of literature and the arts, and erected 
at Syracuse many fine temples and other buildings. His severe conduct 
and system of espionage against treachery, in the last part of his reign, have 
caused him to be denounced as a model of a bad despot, but he unquestion- 
ably did much for Syracuse. 

47. His son, Dionysius,. I I. (the YoHngey\ reigned at Syracuse from B.C. 
367 to 356, and after losing and recovering his power, again 

from 346 to 343. He was a weak and dissolute person, fond 
of theoretical philosophy and a friend of Fiaio and other 
teachers. He was expelled by Timoloon (ti-mo'le-on), who was despatched 
from Corinth, the mother country of Syracuse, with an expedition to relieve 
Sicily from her troubles of internal dissension and dread of Carthage. 

48. In B.C. 343 Syracuse thus became again a republic, and in 339 her 
strength was tested by a formidable Carthaginian invasion. An army of 
80,000 men landed from Africa at Lilybcciim (lil-y-behim), 

but was defeated by Timoleon with a force of one-sixth of that 
number. This brilliant victory saved Sicily, and Timoleon 
followed it up by the expulsion of almost all the tyrants ” from the Greek 
cities in the island, and the establishment of democracies in their stead. 
Timoleon ruled as virtual head of Syracuse and these other repul:>lics till 
337, when he died, greatly regretted by the people. In B.C. 317 a wealthy 
citizen of Syracuse, named Agathodes (a-gath'o-clez), put down the democ- 
racy by force and treachery, backed by money, and became master not only 
of Syracuse, but of much of Sicily. He was a brilliant adventurer, who 
warred with success against the Carthaginians, defeating their troops in 
Africa, and reigning till B.C. 289. 

49. In B.C. 270, after factious times with a democracy, Plieron a de- 
scendant of Gelon, was chosen king, and long reigned with 

great advantage to Ins country. In B.C. 263 he made a treaty 
with Rome, and remained for nearly fifty years her faithful 
ally, being master of south-east Sicily, which enjoyed continued peace and 
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prosperity. Hiero helped the Komans after their disasters of the second 
Punic war, and died, aged ninety-two, in B.c. 216, with the reputation of 
a \\'ise, just, and moderate ruler. With him ended the prosperity and the 
freedom of Syracuse. 

50. His young and foolish grandson, Hieronymus (hi-e-roiriy-mus), 
succeeding to his power, joined Carthage against Rome, and 
Siege Syracuse was taken after the famous siege of two 

yr<tc se. dm-ation by the Romans under Marcerius, B.c. 212. 

It was on this occasion that Archimedes (ar-ki-me dez), the most famous 
of ancient mathematicians, exerted his inventive mechanical genius in defence 
of his native city. There is no need to believe all that has been written 
about the doings of his huge engines of war, or that he tired the Roman ships 
with burning-glasses used in the sun; but it is certain that he long over- 
powered the attack by the defence, and turned the siege into a blockade. 
His intellectual powers w^ere of the best kintl, combining originality, clear- 
ness of thought, and the gift of continuous and concentrated application. 
His killing by the Roman soldier, ignorant of his illustrious personality 
and irritated at the indifference of the philosopher to the drawn sword 
which threatened him, is well known. Syracuse then became a town of the 
Roman province of Sicily, and with her fall ends the history of Greek inde- 
pendence in the central Mediterranean. 


CHAPTER VI. 

GRECIAN CIVILIZATION. 

I. In the introduction to this book, and in the first chapter 
Part played this scctioii (“ Preliminary Sketch'’), much has 
in history by been given on this head. The importance of a 
Greece. nation is not to be measured by its duration as an 
independent power apaongst the peoples of the world, but by 
what was effected in it for true freedom and civilization within 
the linyits of time assigned to its political and intellectual work- 
ings. ' The history of the Greeks as a leading people is brief, 
compared with that of many other nations, for its grand period 
lasted only for the century and a half between the battle of 
Marathon, B.c. 490, and the subjugation of Greece by Philip of 
Macedon, b.c. 338 j but we have already shown that the interest 
belonging to it is enduring and engrossing. Greece gave to the 
world^ the first example of a democracy— the free, self-governing 
state in which every citizen not only feels a personal interest, 
but can always take a personal part, in the decision of questions 
intimately connected with his personal welfare as a member of 
a political community* 
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2. In Oriental empires we find only a. master and his subjects: 
in the Greek commonwealths the people decided Greece con- 
and acted for themselves,, and were politically re- ElStlmlS 
sponsible to themselves alone for the cotisequences 

of their actions. There can be little doubt that this condition 
of freedom had much to do with the expansion of the human 
mind and with the progress made in all the arts of civilization ; 
but beyond and apart from that stimulus to improvement, there 
was in the Greeks a special genius, an inborn spirit, which we 
now proceed to consider. 

3. By “//zd? Greek spirif we mean the moral and intellectual 
character belonging to the best specimens of the The Greek 
Greek race — the Athenians and the Ionian race in spirit, 
general, though the Spartans, in their courage, military ardour, 
and resolve to be free from outward domination, claim a high 
place in the Hellenic world. A divine,^ whom we have already 
quoted, sees in Greek life and Greek religion two great features 
— the worship of the Pleautiful and the worship of the Human. 
As regards the first, the Greek mind looked at the world only 
on its side of beauty. The Greek called the universe JCosmos, 
i.e. divine order or irgnlarity, Greek religion became in its 
essence “ a devotion to the fine arts. All man’s powers were 
given to producing works of the imagination. This was the 
inspiration of the Greeks — the arts became religion, and religion 
ended in the arts.” As to the Greek worship of Humanity, 
“ the Greek had strong human feelings and sympathies. He 
threw his own self into nature — humanized it — gave a human 
feeling to clouds, forests, rivers, seas. Rising above the idolatry 
of Egypt, he worshipped human power, human beauty, human 
life. In his conception of a god, he realized a beautiful human 
being — not merely animal beauty, but the intelligence which in- 
forms and shines through beauty. He thus moulded into the 
shape of gods the visions of earth, and made a glorious human 
being into his divinity. Light, under the conditions of Inimanity, 
— “the sun in human limbs arra)^ed” — this was the central 
obiect of Greek worship. The Hindoo worshipped. God ns 
pomenphc Egyptian as li^ey the/&eeK_.as,^^wV^3:/ and infejiec- 
fual beahff 

- liius, with a mind at once observant and creative, from 
the watching of nature the imaginative Greek developed his 
mythology, turning natural effects and phenomena — the rising 
^ Rev. F. W. Robertson, Sermons, 
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and the setting of the sun, the rude northern blast, the mur- 
So'-ce<- of fountains, the rustle of the breeze in 

GreS^my- the foliage, the roar and movement of ocean, the 
thoiogy. quivering of the earthquakes, the outburst of the 
volcano — into the persons and action of the deities concerning 
vdiom the poets devised so many graceful and ingenious fictions. 
5. In general we may say that the Greeks were distinguished, 

" firstly, by a national, pride In 'the' unity of the Hel- 
ciiarlcteris- leiiic racc, as sliowm in a common language, a com- 
mon religion, and ' a "special character, superior to 
liiat which belonged to other, nations, whom they regarded as 
‘^riuirharian,” or non -Hellenic; secondly, by a quickness of 
sympathy which in ade them ever ready to laugh at a blunder, 
and tf 3 weeffover a mlsfort^ indignant at injustice, and 

amused at knavery; to be awed by solemnity and tickled by 
absurdity:"^ and thirdly, by a good taste and reasonable spirit, 
which made theuiJ'^'Ssr-S rule, "avoid, extremes in their thoughts, 
words, and actions. The grievous faults which their history 
shows tliem to have possessed w^ere connected in a great 
measure with the excitability of their nature. They w^ere very 
fond of to the means of 'obtaining; 

it; their political jealousy gave rise to sedition and domestic 
warfare, especially' in, the 'minor '.states, involving unjust pro- 
scriptions and bloody revolutions,, and brought about the great 
contest of the Peloponnesian War, , w-hich liad effects so disas- ' 
trous to the nation. They ’were often cruel, and had little regard 
for trutli vriien any end was to be served by its violation. IVTat 
they felt and did themselves they attributed also as feelings and 
actions to the deities whom they worshipped, and, having no 
high spiritual standard of moral goodness, they degenerated, 
with the loss of political freedom, into a race of cpiick-witted, 
supple, and sensual slaves. The .. quali ti es wh ich.^pre ven ted the 
(j reeks, with all .their patriotism, courage, acuteness, activity, 
enterprise, industry, and taste, from becoming the masters of 
the world;, yivhich became, were the fickleness and 

the^_..want of patient and steady resolution, so 
o'ften found , in the arti stic ’ mtur'e. 

6, Though the gods of the Greek pantheon were beings that owed their 
Greek deities observed phenomena of nature, they were, to 

Thif earfier^^* Greeks, individuals— riiot abstractions, nor allegories, nor 
gods, symbols. The earlier divinities of Greece clearly represent 

^ Mahaffy’s Gnej^ AntiquUus, 
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natural powers. Among these we find Ou'rams or U^nmus (a name which 
is simply the Greek for heaven), Ge or Gaia (the earth), Ohta/ios (ocean), 
I/e'lios (the sun), Sele'ne (the moon), Cronos (time). Oiiranos and Gaia bore 
a family of gigantic sons and daughters called Titans^ who were overthrown 
by the race of gods of whom Zeus (zews) was the chief—this ^‘■IVar of Ihc 
,g-otts^^ being supposed to represent the victory of reason and intelligence 
over the rude forces of nature. 

7 . Zens, identified with the Roman Jupiter, then appears as the head of 
the new divinities (the Olympic gods), who embody a spiritual ^ 
meaning, retaining, however, natural elements and having a 
fi.^ed relation to the powers of nature. -§ga^to,Jdyj^ht- 
iiings and clouds. Mra, wife of Zeus, is goddess of maternity (the pro- 
ductive power of nature). Zens is also the political god, the protector of 
morals and of luispilality. (po-sfdon) has in his character the wild- 

ness of the sea; to him, too, is ascribed the production of the horse — no 
doubt from the white-crested waves that race on the main. Hades, the 
god of tlie lower world, the abode of the shades or disembodied spirits, w'as 
brother of Zens and Poseidon—^ three being children of Cronos and Rhea 
(the “Great 1(1 other”' or “Mother of the gods”), also called Cybele (cyb'e-le). 
In the new order of deities Zens is represented as in a sense ruler of the 
other gods, but so that they are left free to display their own particular 
characters. 

S, Amongst the other chief deities w'e find 
Apollo {PhaPns), god of prophecy, music^ and later Identi- 
i1sa3vrtici-hc ;%i;;gi?s'..^^^^ theVvoVsHip pFApolIo 
was really the chief worship of the Greeks, as the god of 

" poetiy, light, and intellectual power. 

He was the discerner and declarer of 
truth, as god of prophecy; the god of 
the song and the dance, in which men 
show a free and j oy ou s soul. I n G reek' 
in .th« perfection 
of manly beauty, as in the lamous 
statu e'^laiown as the Apollo B dye- 
in the Vatican Palace at Kome. 
Ar'/ems is the great maiden -goddess, 
protectress of the young, devoted ,to 
the chase, and later, as twin-sister of 
Apollo, identified with the moon. 
/Hynes (her'mez) wms the herald or 
ambassador of the gods, .and so as ie-, 
;presented'as patron of eloquence,, 'pru- 
dence, shrew'dness, and as the pro- 
■■ -moter . of intercourse, ,:,com.iii.erGe,,.,'.aii[d 
wealth. Athe 'na^ the great goddess 
of Athens, w'aT' the embodiment of 
power and wisdom, the patroness of 
political communities, and of the arts 
that support the state, such as agricul- 
ture, wmaving, &c. ; the maintainer of law and order; she also was a maiden- 
goddess. Demdier w'as goddess -of ^^d its fruits. AJhrodiR (af- 

rp-dfie), goddess of love and beauty, was especially worshipped in the 
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island of Cyprus. ■ god of fi-re, was the inventor and 

patron of artistic wofkTin the metals. Dionf soj^fho. yonthfu] and hand- 
some god of wine, was held to be the patroir'of the tragic drama, which 
in Greece arose out of the choruses sung at his festivals. 

9. Among the minor deities were Muses^ the t/^rcc Graces, and 

^ an endless variety .of of the sea, the forests, and the 

Minor oeities. fountains, with monsters hideous, grotesque, and 

fearful. The meanings underlying, or supposed to underlie, the beautiful, 
or shocking, or fantastic stories of the Greek mythology must be souglit for 
in %vorks devoted to the subject.^ Among the great divinities we reckon 
also /festm {hes'ti-a), goddess of the domestic hearth, whose sacred fire 
burned on an altar in the building called the Frytane'2im (the town-hall of a 
Greek community), kept constantly alight, or, if extinguished, rekindled 
only by the burning-glass or by friction, in the primitive way, with wood. 
She was a maiden-goddess, the guardian-deity of hearth and home, and at 
her altar in the inner part of every house was the shelter and safety of our 
mediievai sanctuary for strangers, fugitives, and offending slaves. 

10. The deities had temples built in their honour, with the statue of the 

particular god or goddess placed on a pedestal within a cen- 
‘P* chamber, or shrine. In front of the statue was 
the altar, for the presentation of free-will offerings, consisting 
of the fruits of the earth, or of the burnt sacrifice of animals devoted to the 
worship of that god or goddess. Such offerings were also made to appease 
the anger of the deity, or in fulfilment of a vow, or at an oracle’s command, 
or for success in any enterprise in hand. Sprinkling of salted meal and 
pouring out (libation) of wine accompanied the sacrifice, at wdiich the priest 
wore a wreath made of the foliage of a tree consecrated to the special deity 
worshipped. Dances and sacred hymns. and invocations were also used, 
according to the nature of the service held. ! 

1 1. Greek superstition sought, through soothsayers, the knowledge, of the 

. will and purpose of the gods, by observation of the flight 
ugunes. mainly by inspection of the healthy 

or disordered state of the inward parts of animals that had been slain in 
sacrifices. 

12. A great feature in Greek history is the belief in the revelation of the 

o ajsU hy oracles, or divine utterances, delivered at special 

**®*®“^’ places where special gods might be consulted through the 

priests attached to the spot. The great oracles of Greece were those of 
Apollo at Delphi, in Phocis, and of Zeus at Dodo'na, in Epirus. Delphi 
was a town on the southern slope of Mount Parnassus, near to the spot 
where, from between two peaked cliffs, the limpid spring of Casta'iia 
issued. The temple of Apollo was resorted to by envoys sent by cities, 
nations, tribes, and individuals, anxious to learn futurity, and bringing 
offerings as a fee for knowledge given. Tlie process of divination was as 
follows : — 

13. The priestess of the oracle (called Fyth'la, from Pftho, ancient name 

f Delphi) sat on a tripod, a kind of three-legged stool, over 
donation, ^ fissure in the ground at the centre of the temple. An intoxi- 
cating gas issued from the opening, and caused the priestess, 
when she breathed it, to rave in dark sayings, which the attendant priests* 

^ See Myths and Legmds, by E. M. Berens (Blackie & Son, Limited), for details 
as to the Greek deities. 
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wrote down in verse, and furnished, as Apollo’s revelation, to the person 
sent in consultation. The doubtful meaning of these oracular responses has 
become proverbial from many instances in Grecian history. The re.sponses 
at Dodona were founded on the rustling sounds caused by the wind among 
the foliage of holy trees. 

14. The famous were celebrated at the town of 

in Attica, in honour of the goddess Dcme'ter. They 
were of solemn import, with a secret, awe-inspiring cere- £4tfva{s 
monial, at which mysterious doctrines were taught by priests ^ 
to the initiated worshippersj including that of an immortal life for the soul 
of man. The Dionysia at Athens was the great spring festival of Diojiysos^ 
resorted to by visitors from every quarter of the Greek world. 'Fhe whole 
city was given up to crowds, processions, and masquerade-attire, with gay 
and noisy revelry of wine and music. The interest of the modern world in 
these proceedings comes from the fact that at this festival there were per- 
formed, in competition for prizes, in the great theatre of Dionssos, those 
tragedies and comedies of which we have such splendid speciniens in the 
extant literature. The Fanathcna’ a was another famous festival at 
Athens, in honour of /like' ne- Folias^ guardian goddess of the state. In 
this imposing pageant Athenian maidens, bearing a sacred gold -embroidered 
garment (woven by them for the goddess, and called the Pephts\ took a 
chief part. 

15. Amongst the great special featiiresof Greek life were the four national 
assemblies, composed of visitors from every part of the 
Hellenic world, known as the Olympic, Pythian, Ne'mean, 
and Isthmian Games. These were really great religious fes- 
tivals, at which the Hellenes met in a common worship, to share in a com- 
mon amusement. The Oly?npic Festival was celebrated in honour of Zens, 
at the Plain of Olympia, in Elis, every four years. We have already seen 
(p. ’i02) that Greek chronology begins in B.c. 776, the year in which a man of 
Elis, named Coral bus, gained the victory in the foot-race at these games. The 
Pythian Festival was in Apollo's honour, held near Delphi, in the third* year 
of each Olympiad. The Nemeany in honour of Zeus, was held every second 
year, in the valley of Ne’nica, in Ar'golis. The Isthmian, in honour of 
Poseidon, took place also every second year, at the Isthmus of Corinth. At 
these national contests prizes were given to the victorious competitors in 
running, leaping, wrestling, boxing, and chariot -racing, and also (in the 
Pythiany,,Nmueui, ,'^^^Jsthmm for music and poetry. The prize was a 
simple wreath, placed on the victor’s head, and made of the special sacred 
plant or tree belonging to the god — at the Olympian games, of olive; at the 
Pythian, of bay; at the Nemean, of parsley; at the Isthmian, of pine. The 
honour of this wreath w'as great, bringing fame to the victor’s native city, 
and renown, through sculptor and through poet, to himself. 

16. These great gatherings of people of Hellenic race were of a nature 
I and importance peculiar to the nation and its culture. The 
f arts and the graces of civilization were all concerned in them, 

■ and ‘"'to the sacred ground flocked all the power, and the 

rank, and the wealth, and the intellect of Greece.” Apart from the athletic 
sports of the occasion, the meeting did for Greece what, in the modern 
, world, is done by the art e.xhibition, the scientific congress, the publisher, 
and the platform. Works of the chisel and the brush were shown, ideas 
exchanged, theories discussed, poems recited, and philosophers heard. The 
( 30 ) I. 
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]3eople met in one grand intellectual, social, artistic, and gymnastic assem- 
bly, whlcli had great uses in fostering a common national pride, a sound 
physical training, intellectual vigour and emulation, and a healthy desire for 
success in every kind of competition, where the reward consisted chiefly in 
the high opinions won from fellow-men. 

17. The literature of Greece is the chief treasure which has come down to 
Character ancient times, apart from the Hebrew writings of tlie 

of Greek ^ Old Testament and from the New Testament Books. In 

and Eastern original power, and in richness, beauty, and force, it far sur- 
literature. passes that of Rome, to whose writers, indeed, their Greek 

predecessors served, in some styles, as incomparable models of literary art. 
The literature of Egypt ^ Assyria^ Babylon ia, and P/icsjiida has all but 
]->enshed; — the ZendiAvesfa (containing the sacred books) of Persia has 
little merit; the Hindoo books called Vedas^ in the old Sanskrit tongue, 
arc wanting in general interest. The Sanskrit epic poems called the Rdrnd- 
yana and the Mahdbhdrata have beautiful and striking episodes: the lyric 
*and the proverbial poetry of the ancient Hindoos show much true, tender 
sentiment, some beautiful descriptions of nature, and not a little depth 
of wisdom. The Hindoo drama has much merit, but is not to be named 
with the productions of modern Europe and of ancient Greece. But, at 
their best, the literary products of the Hindoo mind differ, not merely in 
degree but in kind, not only in form but in essence, from those consummate 
works, those perfect specimens of thought and style, to which the liellenic 
intellect gave birth. 

iS. The Greeks were the first people wdio gave their minds to thinking 
Greek ^ subject on a systematic plan. Greek, ta^te— in its acute 

thought and gerception^of tru^e^ef^gg^ce an^ beauty, its hatred of extremes, 
the Greek it’s instinctive ^ syninietry and fitness, its clear simplicity 
tongue. and avoidance of false ornament and colour — gave to. Greek 
tliouglit that form affd' finish, in expression which the best moderns can 
rare ly attajn to, and can never hope to surpass. For the thought of Greek 
vmfefs'it is enough to say that what they did, in some great branches, such 
as history, logic, and ethics, forms the foundation still for modern treat- 
ment of those topics. The language — wondrous for beauty, wealth, preci- 
sion, power, and grace— wliicli the Hellenic genius moulded into the finest 
instrument^ of human utterance that the world has ever known, enabled this 
most creative and original of nations to give to its conceptions the fittest 
garb of literary art. 

19. The two great Homeric poems — the * 

Epic poetry. literature 

the highest m merit, among compositions in that style. Into 
the question of their authorship we cannot enter here; they were produc- 
tions of Greek intellect,^ dating perhaps^ from B.c. 800 or 900, handed 
down orally in public recitation, changed in transmission, and first written, 
in their present form, under Pisiskratus at Athens in the century B.c. 

^ AEoIic, 
as ff wntten^aboi^^^^^ In Greece these writings were 

the foundation of poetical literature, atid were taught in every school; for 
all time since they have been, in their full, fresh beauty, stores of poetic 
imagery, models of epic art. Another school of epic poetry began with 

iji Bceotia, about the middle of the 
eighth century B.C. His poem, Works and PaysP' is a didactic, homely 
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composition, ^dealing witli daily life, religious lore, and moral precepts. 

I his IS in striking contrast to the Homeric epic, whose themes are cMeliy 
deeds ol gods and heroes, lit up with all the splendour of imaginative power. 

. 20. hew styles of poetry came into existence between the eighth aticl the 
sixth centuries B.C., as the Uellenic world passed from the 
monarchy of the times that epic poetry represented to the -^^egiac 
republics where democracies or oligarchs held sway. The 
verse called expresseci, in ancient Greece, the' poet’s views on home 

and foreign politics, or social life, or gave his feelings vent in i<jv or qrief 
lur what was passing in_thc world around him. Its chief exponents were 
the Ionian ipoton? (tir-tehis), who lived and wrote at Sparta about B.c. ( 3 So 
urging the Spartans, in lays of which some parts remain, to war against her 
ipemeii of Messehie; Mimnermm^ q( S myrna (B.c. 630-600), a poet of the 
doleful side of elegy; Sb7on, the great Athenian {b.c. 640-560 s, who wrote 
poetry, snortive nnrl c;nhpr h.nB on,-,,- nu. _ «_.• 

ment ; 

and festiw ^ 

cuse {with Hiero I.j about B.c. 520 to 470. He wrote the elegy u'n those 
who fell at AJarathon, and the epigrams upon the tomb of the Spartans at 
1 hermopyhe, and was renowned for sweetness and for finish in his style. 
Most ol the elegiac, as of tlie lyric and iambic,' poetry of old Greece was lost 
m the destruction of the great library at Alexandria in the seventh century a. D. 

21. latnbic verse was used for satirical poems, and those of weightier and 
sharper thought than elegy embodied. In this style Archil- 

ocktts (ar-kiro-kus) of Pa'ros (about B.c. 7 10-680)' was noted ^^^nbic verse, 
foi the bitterness and power of his invective; Solon employed it in political 
discussion. 

22. 1 he lyric poetry of old Greece — the ver.se expressing human passion, 
and, with the Greeks, invariably sung to the music of the 

lyre—this was one of the greatest glories of Jier literary art, 

and its almost total loss is, perhaps, the, one most to be lamented in the 

history of letters. Oi ver.se in this style the chief singers were 

AUa:'us, udmcrmi (a-nac're-on), SimoPities 7 /^’Ccos, ynd' 
save the last, known to us only in mere fragmentk or by 
Roman imitations. Of these, Alcmatt of Sparta (about B.c. 660) wrote 
hymns and love-songs, marriage odes, and verse for festival processions; 

of Lesbos tloiiri.shed about B.c, 600, has given her name to the stanza 
[Sapphic] familiar to us in the odes of Horace, and has the highest fame 
for passion, energy, and music in her poetry; Alcmns of Mityle^ie [m Lesbos) 
wrote about B.c. 610 to 5S0, gave his name to the well-known Alcaic .stanza 
of Horace’s odes, and wrote on war, love, drinking, politics, and gods, with 
free and graceful gaiety and force; Anac'reon of Teas (on the Ionian coast 
of Asia Minor) lived about B.c. 520, and wrote with easy grace and sweet- 
ness on love, and wine, and music; Simonides of Ceos (mentioned above 
for elegiac verse) was very popular in lyric strains for hymns, and dirges, 
and odes on victors in the games. 

\ , ?■}■ lived, .from about B.C.WP to 440, has reached. US .in a 

; form as regards one portion of bis poems— 

j the Ept 7 ti'cia, or triumphal odes written for victors in the 
\ Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian games. This great poet was 
iborn near Thebes, trained for his art at Athens, and accepted by all Greece 
as a national writer of the lyric school. The honour paid to his memory 
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by Alexander tbe Great has been noticed in our account of the great con- 
queror’s career. It is impossible for modern readers of his difficult writing 
to judge fairly of his merits as a poet, destitute as we are of the music 
which gave full effect to the- words, and of his poetry in other lyric forms. 
24. The Greek drama is regarded by many as the highest expression ot 
Attic literary genius. The plays, very different from ours, 
The Greek exhibited in immense stractiires open to the air, and in 

rama. daytime; and at Athens the expense of the performance 


mTthat gave rise both 
to tragedy and come- 
dy. From the hymns 
^‘ung in chorus at his 
fe.stivals arose the 
drama, 

dWmiy when the 
leiider of the chorus 
assumed the character 
of Dionysos, and de- 
scribed with gestures 
some exploit of the 
god, or enacted the 
part of any person 
engaged in the adventure which his words described. The exclamations 
and remarks of the chorus would, with the leader’s utterances, form dia- 
logues, and here w’e have the germ of what \ve call a play. Thespis^ 
the father of Greek tragedy, at a festival of the year b.c, 535, introduced 
an independent actor, with whom the leader of the chorus held a dialogue 
during the pauses of the choral song. 

25. (Nourished about B.c, 510 to 480) is regarded by many 

as the real inventor of tragedy, from his improvement in the 
S**eedv character of the subjects treated. Instead of the stories, 
often of a ludicrous turn, about Dionysos, he selected as his 
theme some story of the heroic age of Greece, or some event of recent times. 
The introduction by the great poet ^sckylus (^sTi-lu^; bqrn B,c. of a 
second actor, making the dialogue nowmSepSiaent of the c 3 idrus,*gave its 
true lasting form to the dramatic art. Action could now be represented in 
completeness before the eye, accompanied by speech, and this is the drama 
as it has been in Europe ever since the age of Pericles in Greece. The 
works of Thespis and of Phrynichus are lost, and the grand Greek tragedy 
survives for us in a few of the (probably) best plays of its chief authors, 
j^s^chflus^ Sofih'o cks^ and Mufh^ides^ who succeeded each^^pt^r in the 
being .b<?rn , itCB.q. 495, and EunpffeF1^SSr|8o. 
The only criticism on the respective styles of their dramas for which we 
here have space is tliis^that hyy ^ gran^^pi^.. Sapkodes and 

Euri^i4es snbtlety*.jn,flp?ithqs, 

nected with the offering of a goat (an animal injurious to vines) to Dionysos 
before the singing of the choral hymn. From rude beginnings Attic genius 
thus carried the dramatic art, within half a century’s space, to the highest 
point of its development in ancient, perhaps in any, times. 
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26. Greek comedy (meaning the village-song^ from the hymn sung and 
the jokes made at the rustic festivals of Dionysos) sprang out of the same 
worship of the god of wine as tragedy. The comic drama 

began earlier, and was longer in arriving at perfection than the 
tragic. The farces of Siisahion of Meg'ara were introduced 
into Attica about B.c. 580, but the first great writer in Athenian comedy is 
Crati'mis (his first play appearing B.c. 454), who used that style of drama 
as a means of personal satire, and for the censure of political shortcomings. 
He was followed by Eu' polls (his first play appearing about B.C. 430), who 
is declared to have been great in elegance of style and bitterness of satire. 
The works of these two dramatists are lost, but we have the means of per- 
sonally judging of the Attic comedy in the eleven extant plays of one of its 
greatest authors, AxMopE-anes, He flourished between about B.c. 425 and 
388, and his plays are marked by fanciful extravagance, delicate humour, 
keen satire, beautiful poetry, and gross expression — a medley of incongruous 
display, pervaded by a serious purpose, and directed by genius of a high 
and very peculiar order. 

27. Thus far the Attic comedy is known as the ^^Old Comedy consist- 

ing of plays which were mainly vehicles of political satire old, middle, 
atid personal attack, and of this alone have we any complete and new 
specimens left. The Middle Comedy,” which flourished comedy, 
from about B.c. 390 to 320, dealt rather in criticism on literature and 
philosophy, and was succeeded by the Nezv Comedy,” mo^t nearly answer- 
ing to the modern comic drama, or the ‘ ^comedy of manners^ The best 
writers of this school came between about B.c. 320 and 250, and of one of 
them, can partly judge in the plays of his Roman imitator 

or translator, Te/ence. He is created with great elegance of style and 
with abundant humour. Menander died at Athens in B.c. 291. DPpltilus 
and -contemporary with him, were also eminent writers 

28. Poetry, with the Greeks, had reached perfection before real literary 
prose appeared at all. The first great historian, ^rod^otus, . 

was born at the Dorian city in tlie^OTT^ HistoS. 

west of Asia Minor, in B.c. 484rjHe was, at any rate in 
culture and in language, an Ionian Greek, and lived at Athens for some 
years about B.c. 445, in the best part of the age of Pericles. liis great 
work, in nine books, on the wars between the Greeks and Persians, con- 
tains a geographical, social, and historical account of much of the civilized 
world of Europe, Africa, and Asia, through which the author travelled 
during many years. The style j)f^ Herodotus is, 
liveliness, and grace^ 

he relates 6n matfeis sul^ect td'KirpersouaT^SSsOT Thucyd'ides, the 

was"" born 

wf 6!e 

Pelopohne sTad,.y afj^_which occurre^^ his own JtTels renowned^ for 

tfie accuraliy'of his statenaents,’’tbe"deptirand"OTT^^ of his philosophical 
remarks, and the brevity, vigour, and energy of his style. 

to 35°. and 

Xenophon. 
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plioii’s most famous and attractive work is tlie Anab'asis, an account in 
seven books of the expedition of 10,000 Greeks in Asia, b.c. 401-399, to 
which we have referred in the history of Persia. The Memorabilia, con- 
tains an account of Socrates and his teaching, exhibited in conversations 
between the philosopher and various hearers. 

30. From history we pass to oratory, which reached in Pericles a height 
that we can judge of now only by fragments reported by 
Thucydides and others. For details we must refer to the 
admirable primer on Greek literature by Professor Jebb. The 

names of the great Attic orators are {an-dos'i-dez), 

Lysias, Lverala (i-socTa-tez), Ism^s (i-sFiis), Hypereides (hy-per-Fdez), 
jEschiuts (e.s'ki-nez), and Demosthenes^ the last being esteemed one of the 
greatest masters of the art that men have ever heard. 

31. I’he two great philosophical writers of Greece are &Ao and Aris-^ 

1iourishe?T“T()r fifty years, from about b.c. 400 to 350, and is 
the finest artist in the handling of dialogue for philosophical 
discussion that has ever lived. His style is a poetic prose of wondrous 
beauty, ease, and grace. ' ^ ^ 

boyhood. Pie lived at Socrates, Plato. 

Athens for over ten 

years in the last part of his life, and there wrote the extensive works which 
have come down to us under his name. Of all the writings of antiquity 
those of Aristotle have most directly and extensively influenced the thought 
t)f the moderff \\Wld: ' He' discussed nearly every subject known to mankind 
Us the'woiPd was then: 

32. Pie wrote on rhetoric ethics, politics, poetry, and natural .historv\ 

and was the founder of logic, or the science of reasoning, 

cliscussiqp.. .. His., 

* system of pnrdsbphy "maintained its ground in Europe until 
the last half of the sixteenth century a.d. We must not fail to record that 
for twenty years (b.c. 367 to 347, the year of Plato’s death) in the early 
part of his life Aristotle lived at Athens, and was the greatest of the pupils 
of Plato. Tte jjtvle of Aa^.e_ 4 tfil^ly 

not his literary form, that h e is valued . ^ with the chief literary and scien- 

already dealt in our account of 
the Ptolemies in Egypt. That was the time of the decline of Greek literary 
art, when men criticised, expounded, and imitated the models furnished by 
the great writers of preceding ages. 

33. The I onian Thales of Mile'tus, on the south-west coast of 

Asia ^ ^Isd M en ” of Greece, lived from about 

B.a %o to 540. He was a and 


Writers of 
oratory. 


Chief writers 
of philosophy. 
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mathematics, and is said to have visited Egypt, and to have derived thence 
some of his mathematical knowledge. In explaining the ori- o^her writers 
gin of the universe he taught that water was the element from of philosophy, 
which all things originated, and into which all would be mathematics, 
finally resolved. Anaximan'ders>i.Mil 0 Si^^^ 

547) succeeded Thales iirthe Ionian school of philosophy. He was a great 
observer of nature, and devoted, to. nratheinatics, astronomy, and geography. 

vs Mf t <« r. _ rt ''1^ 3 J I --- TT 


was a man ot great powers and acouirements. He is said to have stayed 
long'l!f^!gypi‘‘ anTtWESiran^ fiunleti a great school of philosophy at 
Ct'otdna (or Crdton) in Magna Grdscia (southern Italy). He had there an 
association or club composed of 300 members of the noble and wealthy 
classes, bound by a vow of secresy as to the doctrines taught. He based ail 
creation upon the numerical rules of musical harmony, and held that the 
heavenly spheres roll on their courses in musical rhythm.^ The blind belief 
of his followers in all that he asserted passed into the famous proverb Ipse 
dixit (himself said it). (lived about B.c. 460 to 360) 

was the greatest physician dfancienriimes. The writings extant under his 
name were mostly composed by his disciples. He was a man of deep 
thought and extensive experience, whose medical theories contain much 
good sense and truth. The famous saying Life is short ami -d-rt is iong^'* 
is one,, qC his maxims. ’’ 

The Ionian lived from B.c. 500 to 428, 

\ and passed, from early manhood to middle age, thirty years Anaxag-oras, 

\ at. Athens as the close friend and the instructor of Pericles, ^ 

\ Euripides, and others. The great advance made by Anaxagoras in seek- 
ing out the origin of things was this — that whereas his predecessors referred 
all things to some pre-existing form of matter (as Thales did to water), 
he sought the final cause in Mind (Greek nons), Intelligence, or Thought 
For thus advancing what was much like the idea of the One God, Anaxa- 
goras was accused at Athens of atheism, or refusal of belief in any god; his 
offence really being, in Athenian eyes, his denial of the Sun-god, Apollo. He 
was condemned to death in B.c. 450, but, through the eloquent intercession of 
Pericles, the sentence was commuted to a fine and banishment from Athens. 

35, Spcrates,. the , great and good Athenian philosopher, lived from B.c. 
469-399, a period covering’ mitcft of tlie ag^ of l^ericles, and ‘ 

Of the Peloponnesian war. No man of ancient ^ 
times is better known tojus mJ:y[§,per§oii^„cliar^ro|^'Wd^feachin^^ though he 

tKe affecfipfiate"' re- 
Plato, and his devote^, admirer 

I as, the highest wom,.pr«iAieUjC.Sja Hdienifeiasarid. His face — flat-nosed, 

' thick-lipped, goggle-eyed — was that of the Satyrs, the ugly, sensual mon- 
sters who, in the Greek mythology, represented the grosser side of the 
worship of Dionysos. Never were countenance and form farther removed 
from the Athenian types of beauty, and never did outward semblance more 
belie the inward spirit of a man. The clumsy frame of . Spcrat gs was^ , 
mated by the soul of a true hero. A conn- 

1 The idea was that harmony reflates the whole universe, and was the creative prin- 
ciple by bringing into union opposing elements — jarring atoms. See Dryden, i>ong 
jTor St, CecilMs Day, 
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causeji,<j, ij^ude^ed .his noblest service to his fellow-citizens and to 
Immanity at large as a homely 'tedcber of the highest truth that was ever 
revealed" to the pagan mind. With feet unsandalled, and in threadbare 
dress, he roamed about the public walks, the gymnastic schools, the market- 
place, and every resort of men, talking to rich and poor, young and old, in 
a voice of wondrous sweetness and powerful charm, and performing the 
highest work of sound philosophy in teaching them the right way in which 
to arrive at tnith — moral and intellectual truth. 

36. His method was to turn men’s minds inside out, by his peculiar Soci'atic- 
searching inquiries as to the basis of their ideas on every' 
S^teShtne- subject. All false appearance of knowledge was thus ex~ ' 
posed, and, in the acquirement of self-knowledge as to their, 
real mental and spiritual state, men were made fit for the search after abid-^i 
ing, life-giving, fruit-bearing truth. The philosophy of Socrates was thua 
applicable to all persons, all subjects of inquiry, and all ages of the world/) 
and in this grand universal principle, not in any technicalities of system ' 
nor achievements of physical investigation, consist its unrivalled influence 
and imperishable fame. The discovery thus made by the greatest philo- 
sopher of Athens or of the world was that he found the way to all discovery 
in clearing man’s mental path from self-delusion, self-conceit, and self- 
inflicted hindrances to progress and reform. One of his peculiar beliefs, 
frequently asserted by him, was that he had a special mission from above, 
and was attended by a divine voice'^^ (often referred to as the Dmmo 7 i or 
Genius of Socrates^\ which restrained at critical times his utterances and 
actions. In for the first time in, the 

histo^ specially. wiUiih^..?nbject of ethics, or the principles 

and rules of, duty for mankind~thc. science of morality. His originality, 
induence, and power over the minds of men in his own day are established 
in the fact of the ascendency which he acquired at once over the brilliant, 
restless, and free-living patrician Aicibi'ades, and over the lofty spiritual 
philosopher Plato. That such a man — plain-spoken, fearless, constantly 
exposing false pretences, ever insisting on realities, and ever warring against 
shams — should make many enemies, was as certain with mankind at Athens 
then as it would now be in the world of Paris or of London. In politics 
Socrates took little part, but, as a member of the Senate of Five Hundred 
in B.c. 406, and afterwards against the ** Thirty Tyrants^'^. (who ruled at 
Athens as oligarchical usurpers for eight months of B.c. 404 and 403), he 
displayed his moral courage in refusing, at great personal risk, to violate the 
laws of the land. Such conduct was worthy of the man who taught to 
Athens the beauty of virtue, the moral responsibility of man, the immortality 
of the soul, and, as is believed, the unity of God. Every one has heard of 
the patience with which he bore through many years the objurgations of his 
shre wish Mufe X anthifpe, and of the obstinate perversity of courage with 
wliiHiTmlusmg or exile, he was executed on a charge 

of atheism in B.C. 399. He drank the offlcjal poison, hemlock, with the 
and sIo wIyQlectr^fr^ by weeping friends, to 
. had EeensfM lg^hd^^ tiis immovable, and, for’ his age, 

^ comir''Mar tni^- to the body, the soul'^^'man 
' The four 

Schools of 37, ^ In the later period of the history of Greece we find 

Philosophy, established four chief schools or syste?n.s offhilosophy. These 
were (i) Academic dbie M ^urian. (3), the, {si)^Ah%-Ferifatetic. 


Greek Schools of Philosophy, 
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38. The Academic school was founded by Plata (lived BX. 429-347), and ■ ’ 
derives its name from the gymnasium and gardens near TheAca-, 

Athens, called AcadcmAa^ because the land on which they demic ' 

stood was consecrated to the Attic mythical hero Acaddmas. School. 

In those groves of learning, planted with planes and olives, and adorned^ '' 
with statues by the great Cimon of the earlier time, Plato discoursed to his 
disciples. His great belief was that of his master Socrates, the immortality 
He tauq:h.t that thei-e is one eternal God. tcSlij!EEaSnI> 

a.,|orme r state^,,. in which it saw perfect, whose dim 

remSTBer^l shapes and shadows form in'^tliis life all we can know of good- 
ness and of wisdom. The soul which has in this wmrld striven alter excel- 
lence will, after death, again be m commiunon vjith those ^‘c/cmalasscaccP^ of 
things. Plato taught that “'the perfection of man’s nature is to bring him- 
as far as possible, into harmony with God,’’’ and that all human beings 
should be trained towards that" end.’ Of Plato’s Dialogues, the writings 
which contain his teaching, we have spoken above; their style, in fancy, 
wit, and eloquence, is fully worthy of those highest of all emanations of 
the pagan intellect whose light they enshrine and diffuse. 

39- Thy Spdiirmn^^ founded (b.c. 306) at 

famous Gardens bj th^ thus The Epi- 

named, who taught there tilVIiis Jeat'ti'in STcT^^O. fey a curean ^”'''^''*^1 V- ;■ 
. fantastic freak of historical injustice School. 

fcome to be proyerbjtaljor a I'byetvaTthc p1eaStBs%rf^‘SHable,^ap^bEp^^ 

""‘-has befeiV treated'’ as a devotee q£ sensual pleasure. The historical fact is ' ' i, 

tlSSrt^dSprctro a‘‘maH‘'dr]temp^raie and ’simple life, who showed the 
, , utmost patience and courage during the long and painful illness which ended 

taught, indeed, tjiat wasAeJa^j^. ■ 


,V%AA*' 

■■ w 


K ’vdt all philosc^j. Jmt it^fraTtErTastmJ'^pSsiu be der?vS*'Trom^TO' 
fental ‘ enjoy !nents,Jead'ing _^"'m§ital 
^ happiness. This peace of inind was, to Epicurus., tlte sum mnm bommt, or 
#• OT^good. Into his physical philosophyi' the lliebiy o? atoms, expounded 
'1^ in the 'Roman poet Lucretius's woxV De Perum Natiira (“O/i; ike PLaiure 
' of tkmgs"), WQ cannot now enter. 

'%o. TheL^aa^l^ chool was f ouiided...jaLAt^^^ a 

Greek of Cyprus, and omves its name from his place of dis- {■ 

cbtfft^ej'-'tTie Poikiie Painted Piazza or Colonnade"), a ' 

hall adorned with fresco-painting of the battle of Marathon ^ • 

by the great artist Polygnotus (po-lig-no'tus). There. ,^enQ.„Jaught for 
nearly sixty years, held in high esteem for his integrity by the AtHemahs 7 
and honoured by a golden chaplet, and, at his death, by a public funeral. Cf' v 
Th<sJSiali;.phik^ became JmQM. in their xoptp.yp.t,. .feptMox^Pjain and k#*/ 


, Aii 


^ ( <Cf\c 

J,/: 


pleasure, the_h^hesyy£e,.^ 
ternal conditions of man s life.. 


1? ex:-; 

They held that virtue consists in living 
according to Nature, i.e, according to the divine reason of which man has a 
share. 

41. The Peripatetic school w'as founded at Athens by Aristotle (b.c. 335), 
in the suburban gymnasium called ’ the The name 


d! 
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The Peripa- 


is derived either from the covered w'alks {peripatoi) of this tetic School ' i i 
place, in which the philosopher taught, or from the fact that 
he delivered his discourses whilst walking about {peripatetikos meaning 
fond of strolling"), instead of seated, as other philosophers did. The 
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esoUnc applied to doctrines, are 

taken from "Aristotle’s way of giving two daily sets of lectures, the one in 
the morning to a naiTOwer circle of intimates^ the other in the afternoon to 
a wider audience of comparative ^^outsidersP It is impossible here to enter 
into the philosophical teaching of a man whose intellect embraced all the 
learning of his time, and whose activity and desire to spread knowledge 
' caused him to discourse and write on nearly ail the subjects that could 
• -engage the thoughts of mankind. 

■ ."^4^. The fatuous sect of founded at Athens 

'■ Tih c * about E.C. 390 by a disciple of Socrates named Antid thenes. 

, e ynics. name is derived either from the gymnasium, called 

CynosiD^ges^ in which the philosopher taught, or from the coarse, dog-like 
^ : (Greek cynicos) mode,^.of life adopted by his followers. At any rate the 
' , term was soon applied to these philosophers in the latter sense, of a neglect 
j f of civilized usages and refinements; while the modern word cynical rather 
designates ways that are morose apd snarling, combined with views that are 
1 contemptuous and mismthropic. J A nils fkenes was a great opponent of the 
^ f speculative philosophy of Plato,' and he taught that virtue is the only thing 
needful, despising all the comforts of life. It was from this school that the 
Stoics afterwards arose. 

43. The most celebrated adherent of this unamiable system of the Cynics 
. was Diog^enes of Stndpe (a Greek colony in Pontus, on the north 

xogenes. Asia Minor), who lived from about B.c. 412 to 323. 

In his youth he settled at Athens, and became a devoted follow^er of Antis- 
thenes, giving himself up to strange excesses of discomfort in his way of 
life, and, as it seems, enjoying popular respect in his sarcastic rebukes of all 
intellectual work not leading to immediate practical good. The stories 


sculp, 
lure., paint* 
ing^ and music. Of Greek 
music we know little: of 
Greek painting we read 
much, but have no remains: 
of Greek architecture and 
sculpture we have remains, 
and know this — that the 
ancient Greeks were and 
ai'e the greatest artists that 
have ever lived. The 
buildings in which the 
Greek mind and. taste 
eifected their chief archi- 
tectural results were the 
temples of the gods, and 
here we find three chief styles — the Doric^ Ionic., and Corinthian — dis- 
tinguished chiefly by the cokmns and their capitals, as in the annexed cut. 


Corinthian. 


Doric. 



Greek 

sculpture. 


Athens was devot^d^^as part 

the Parthenon was Phidias’s great 
over 40 feet in height, \Yith face, 

■wifhT' ‘painting, aiKT''h'er drapery coristmetS 


1 O. W, Holmes. 
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45. The great examples still surviving in the Dork order are the Temple 
of Pmstum (near Salerno, in Italy), bunt in pure poric 

style about the sixth century b.c., Parthenon 

«*hoUse“‘or'!he virgin - go, a 

virgin), ' 'in 'tlle Acropolis or citadel at Athens, finished, under the rule of 
Pertdesi in B.c. 438. It was built of pure white marble from the quarry 
of Mt. PenteFiciis, near the city, and its front was adorned with the sculp- 
tures of PhPdias^ of which portions are now in the British Museum, known 
as the Eight Marbles f from a Lord Elgin, British ambassador to Turkey 
early in the present century, who caused them to be sent to this country. 
A full description of the beauties and wonders of Athenian art must be 
sought elsewhere. The Parthenon is proverbial as a model of beauty, un- 
equalled as an instance of what can be effected by the application of intellect 
to stone for the production of an appropriate and tasteful building. The 
architects of this grand work were Jcti'nt/s and Callid rates. The chief 
temple was that of A?'’temis at Ephestes, built in the sixth century B.C., 
already mentioned {p. 141) as burned in B.c. 356. The richly-ornamented 
Corinthian order is illustrated in the '^^Mommient of Lyskratesf and in the 
great temple of Zeits Olympiits at Athens. 

46. If there be one art in which, beyond what they achieved in other 
ways, this wonderful people, the ancient Greeks, attained pre- 
eminent perfection, it was in the noble art of sculpture — the 
reproduction, in the pure marble of their land, of the forms 
of the lower animals and man, and the representation of their gods, god" 
desses, and other beings imagined in their infinite and fanciful mythology. 
Among the Greeks the human form, as we see it represented in sculptures 
still existing, reached the perfection of beauty and symmetry. An American 
writer^ says, “ The Greek young men were of supreme beauty. Their close 
curls, their eiegantly-set heads, column-like necks, straight noses, short, curled 
lips, firm chins, deep chests, light flanks, large muscles, small joints, were 
finer than anything we ever see. It may be questioned whether the human 
shape will ever present itself again in a race of such perfect symmetry^’ 
Such were the almost godlike forms that Greek sculptors, with unrivalled 
skill, set themselves to reproduce in marble for the honour of their deities 
and the delectation of the eyes of men. We cannot attempt here any his- 
tory of the development of Greek sculpture, as influenced by Egyptian or 
by Asiatic art: from comparatively rude beginnings Athenian sculpture 
seems to have rushed, as it were, into perfection in the epoch designated 
as the Age of Pericles, soon after the final repulse of the Persian invasions, 
when the restoration of the burned buildings of Athens called for a grand 
national effort. 

Phidias. 

Phidias’s great statue of the goddess Aihhia, 
4ffqet of ivory, set off 

The seuiptures which adorned the fabric of the Parthenon were by 

Phidias, and, in their mutilated state, display much of their original loveli- 
ness and power. On the /ir-r^tfgf jyereA>yR9lher statues of from 
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the hand of Phidias— of bronze, considered his best work by soirie 
ancient critics; the other a”'‘coioss^l statue, also of bronze, called the Jthena 
Prd machos (U. “the champioii-goddess,” as defender of Athens), of which 
the helmebcrest and’ spear-point coiild be discerned from far away at sea. 
This statue represented the goddess as holding up both spear and shield in 
a hgliting attitude, and was made of the spoils of Marathon. Another re- 
nowned work of Phidias was his colossal figure of Zeus^ in the temple of 
the chief Olympian god in the sacred grove of Elis (Peloponnesus). This 
was composed of ivory and gold— the face, feet, and body of ivory, the hair 
and beard of pure gold, the eyes of precious flaming jewels. The drapery 
was of beaten gold, enamelled with figures of animals and flowers. The 
god was seated on a sculptured throne of cedar, inlaid with gold, ivory, 
ebony, and jewels, and the figure was 6 o feet in height. Upon the head 
was a chaplet of olive; in the right hand an image of Ndke (the winged 
goddess of victory), also of ivory and gold; in the left a polished sceptre, 
inlaid with several metals, and bearing an eagle (the symbol of Zeus) on the 
top. The throne, and the pedestal of the whole, were adorned with the 
most elaborate and beautiful sculptures of mythological subjects. Our 
description of this mart’ellous effort of genius (which was removed to Con- 
stantinople, and perished there by fire in a.d. 475) bs taken from that of a 
most trustworthy eye-witness, the traveller Pansa'^iias^ who journeyed about 
in Greece between a.d. 150 and iSo, and has left his account of what he., 
saw in his valuable work, Itinerary of G?'eece, 

48. The sculptor (and architect) Polycletus (po-ly-cle'tus) of Sicyon^ who 
flourished about B.c. 452-412, was one of the greatest artists 
^^ulotors great age. He was unsurpassed in the human figure, 

^ ’ as Phidias was in the images of tlie gods. ^ In the temple of 

Hera^ near Argos, was his famous statue of the goddess, in ivory and gold, 
executed in rivalry of Phidias’ works above described One of the statues 
of Poiycldius was that of a manly youth holding a spear, and was so sym- 
metrical that it became the standard of proportion, and was called the 
Canon, as being a or model of form. The Boeotian sculptor Mfroti, 

who worked about n.c. 430, was wonderful in bi’onze representations of 
animals and of the human figure in difficult and momentary attitudes, llie 
famous ^^Discobolus’’'' (“ quoit-thrower”) in the museums of art (one in the 
Townley collection, British Museum) is a reproduction in marble of one of 
Myron’s figures; and his lowing Cow is celebrated in the Greek epigrams 
as a perfect work of the kind. In a later time than that of Phidias came 
Praxiteles (prax-iPi-lez) of Athens (about B.C. 350}, famous for the human 
form, especially the female, in exquisite beauty and grace of execution. 
His greatest work was his statue of AphrodVie in her temple at Cni'diis, in 
Ca'ria (south-west coast of Asia Minor). Travellers went thither from all 
parts of the world expressly to see this masterpiece of sculptured loveliness. 
This also perished by fire at Constantinople in the sixth century a. d. Scd- 
pas of Paros (the island in the Cy'clades famous for the marble lused by 
many of these ancient sculptors) flourished about B. c. 380, and was a rival 
of Praxiteles in this second period of perfect Greek art. He was employed 
on the bas-reliefs of the Mausole^um at Halicarnas'sus, of which a portion is 
to be seen in the British Museum. A famous group of Scopas represents 
the destruction of the children of Ni'obe; a part of this work is in the 
gallery at Florence. The last artist of the kind that we can here notice is 
Lysippus of Sicyon, in the time of Alexander the Great. He worked chiefly 
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in bronze, and made many statues of Alexander, who would allow no other 
artist to represent him in sculpture. 

49. In the account given of Egyptian art {p. 35) we have seen painting 
allied with sciiipture and architecture in doing honour to the 
gods and kings of the land, and, 
from the brilliancy and chemical 
composition of the colours used, aided by the 
extreme dryness of the climate of Egypt, many 
specimens of Egyptian painting liave come down 
in wonderful freshness to our own day. These 
Egyptian works show no knowledge of perspec- 
tive, composition, or the ehect of light and 
shade — this last the most difficult and important 
detail of the art of pahiting. Of the Greek 
painting we have no specimens, but history tells 
us that they attained great excellence in the art. 
As in Egypt, this mode of decoration originally 
accompanied sculpture and architecture in the 
temples and statues of the gods. 

50. Among the earlier Greek painters we have 
Micon of Athens (about B.G. 460) 
and PolygnoUtis of Thasos j who 
was also an Athenian citizen, and 
flourished at Athens from about B.c. 463 to 430. 
He was employed, in the time of the statesman 
Cimon, on the decoration of the new public buildings, such as the Stoa Poikile^ 
as mentioned above (p. 157). His subjects were mostly Homeric, and were 
painted on wooden panels afterwards inserted into the walls which they 
adorned. ApoHodo' ms oi Athens (flourished about B.c, 410) greatly im- 

proved the art in colouring and by knowledge of light and shade. Zmx'is 
of Heracle'a (probably the city so named in Bithynia, on the Euxine Sea) 
lived about B.C. 424-400. He painted at Athens, in Macedonia, in Magna 
Grmia^ and in other parts of Greece, having a great reputation and making 
vast wealth by his art. He painted a wonderful picture of Helen of Troy 
for the temple of Juno at Croton, and, in realistic art, is the hero of the 
story about the grapes so naturally painted that the birds flew at the fruit 
to peck. His rival Parrhcishts of Bphesns, who flourished about B.C. 400, 
and chiefly painted at Athens, brought the proportion of his figures to a 
perfection which all subsequent artists made their model He is said, in 
the imitative line, to have painted a curtain, apparently drawn in front of a 
picture, so as to deceive Zeuxis, who desired him “to draw*- it that he might 
see the picture. ” Timantkes (ti-man'thez) of Sicyon also painted at about 
B.c. 400, and was the artist of the celebrated picture of the Sacrifice of 
Iphigeneia (i-fi-je-m'a), in wdiich her father Agamem'non was painted wdth 
his face hidden in his i*obe. 

51. The greatest of Greek painters is said to have been ApeVles of lania^ 
the friend of Alexander the Great, who would allow none . .. 

other to paint his portrait. He was especially skilful in and 
devoted to drawing, his diligence in which gave rise to the proverb, Nulla 
dies sine tinea (“No day without at least a line”). He painted Alexander, 
wielding a thunderbolt, and the famous ^^AphroddieAnadyontene (“Aphro- 
dite rising up,” out of the sea-foam, according to the poets’ legend as to 
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her creation), in which the goddess was shown wringing her hair, while the 
falling drops made a translucent silvery veil around her. 

52. Frotofcncs of Caria flourished from B.C. 332 to 300, and resided 
chiefly at Rhodes, though he also visited Athens. He was 
brought into notice by Apelles, and was famous for the ela- 
boration bestowed on his admirable pictures. Nic'ias of 

Aihem worked there about B.c. 320, and was a distinguished painter in 
encansik^ in which style the colours were burned into the panel by the appli- 
cation of heat in some form. His master Ettphrdiior flourished at Athens 
about B.c, 336, and was excellent in proportion and colouring, being also a 
distinguished sculptor. Pmtsiaso^ Skyon (flourished about B.c. 360-330) 
was great at encaustic painting, and executed beautiful p^anel-pictures on a 
small scale, representing children, animals, and flowers. 

53. In the Homeric poems we have mention of the lyre (originally a 

Greek music instrument, as in Egypt), the fiuie^ and the 

Pan-pipe, The father of Greek music is said to have been 
Terpan*dsr of Lesbos^ who lived be- 
tween B.C.- 700' and 650. Heestab-' ' 

iished at Sparta tlie first , musical WkS -l Cjy 

school that existed in Greece. To 

the four-stringed lyre, as he found it, / 

Terpander added three string.s, and iXf / 
the music of this improved instru- 
ment became highly popular. lie 

was succeeded by Thaldtas of Crete,, ,-1 ; -1 <5^. ^ 

who also founded a musical school 

at Sparta, and had great influence | if ^ 

there, derived from the power of his [.c, , ^ jffJ i % 

art^ over the minds of the citizens in \ f ’ j i pifi/ ] m '■ m 

a time of factious strife. There were | J 
musical contests at the great national ^ \ |H / 
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festivals already mentioned, and the \ — l||l . — J \ JIl / ^ 

A rcMW/ius of Paros (as 7 b'- \ Hil A \ ^jUT / 

pander also did) carried off prizes ^ 

for music at the Pythian games. Various Forms of Lyre. 

Timotheus (ti-mo'thews) of Miletus 

(lived B.c, 446-357) a celebrated musician, and added four strings to 
the lyre, making it an eleven-stringed instrument. He greatly changed instru- 
mental music, which became highly artificial and intricate under his treat- 
ment, He is not to be confounded wdth the great Theban flute-player of 
the same name, who flourished later, under Alexander the Great, and 
powerfully impressed him by his performance. 

54. At Athens, in the time of Pericles, music %vas a necessary part of 
The Odeum, and ignorance of the art was held to be a'disgrace, 

Pericles encouraged it by erecting the Oddum, a building for 
rehepsals of the choral music before die theatrical performances. Flute- 
playing became very fashionable at that epoch, and large sums were given 
for a single noted instrument. So elaborate, difficult, and artificial did the 
execution in flute-playing become, as to arouse the hostility of Aristotle 
against music generally. We have no materials on which to ground any 
judgment as to the scientific character of the Greek harmony; we can only 
conclude that a peojfle so ingenious and artistic in other ways, so devoted 


to poetry, and having in their religions rites and social meetings so many fit 
occasions for the practice of the musical art, must have made great advances 
therein. 

55. Ill the best age, that of Pericles,, at Athens, the Greek iiipde of. life 
was marked by a dignified and elegant simplicity of tone. Social life 
Every free citizen was one of the rulers of the state through among the 
his vote in the assembly and the law-courts;' and though Greeks, 
there was an aristocracy of birth and long descent in certain families who 
traced back their lineage to heroic times, there was little exclusiveness in 
social life. An Athenian might be poor, but if he had general ability, nut, 
or artistic skill, he was welcome in the best house.s of Atliens. The only 
occupations worthy of a freeman were held to be agriculture, arms, gymnas- 
tics, the fine arts, and state-duties, retail trade and handicrafts being mainly 
in the hands of foreigners (who were heavily taxed by the state) and of 
slaves. The poorer citizens, \vho took their fees, amounting to about 5^/. 
per day, for their discharge of public duty as jurors, looked down on the 
meclianic and tradesman. Almost the whole range of social plea.sures was 
mixed up with the religion of the people. ) The worship consisted of the 
songs and dances, processions, festivals, dramatic and athletic contests, 
wiiich have been already referred to, and the people in general were sat isfietl 
witli the belief in the recognized deities, along %ith the gratifications involved 
in the observances of the state- religion. Moral and religious'probiems were 
left to be settled by the philosophers and the serious-minded minority who 
followed them,” and we find the conservative comic poet Arisiopkanes 
attacking Socraks and Eiiripides for scepticism as to the popular beliefs, 

56. ijThe Athenian citizen was a very sociable person. He rose early, 
took a 'slight meal of bread and wine (like the French first- 

breakfast of a cup of chocolate or coffee wdth toast), and went off 
/ to make moniiiig-calls, or to attend to public business in the 
/ assembly or the law-court, A mid-day breakfast, like our luncheon, was 
eaten, and then came gossip in the colonnades, the gymnasia, the afiora 
(market-place), and the studios of artists, or a stroll down to the harbour 
called Pirieus, four miles distant, connected with Athens by the famous 
Long IValis built under the rule of Pericles. The principal meal of the 
day was a four-o’clock dinner, at which the , better classes ate meat (beef, 
mutton, kid, or pork), fish (especially salt fish), "wheaten bread, vege- 
tables, fruit, and sweetmeats, drinking their wine mixed in various propor- 
tions with water. Hare was the favourite game, and thrushes among birds; 
eggs, fowls, olive- oil, and cheese were much used.- The guests reclined by 
twos or threes on couches, using their fingers and spoons for eating, wiping 
their hands on pieces of dough-cake, and washing them when dinner was 
, over. Wreaths of flowers were worn at dinner-parties, healths drunk, danc- 
b .ing-girls, flute-girls, jugglers, and professional jesters introduced. 

57. The Gi*eek dress was simple, consisting of two garments only, as a 

rule, for either sex — an under-garment covered by an outer costume and 
flowing robe. Sandals were worn abroad, bare feet or slip- habits of _ 
pers being the use at home. The poorer class lived on the ladies, 

fruits of the country — figs, grapes, and oHves—cheese, garlic, and barley- 
bread, with occasional meat from the public sacrifices. Greek ladles lived, 
in the main, the secluded life of Eastern harems at the present day, residing 
in separate apartments, and receiving there the visits only of lady-friends 
and of their nearest male relatives. Wool-carding, weaving, embroidery, 
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and spinning were their employments; attendance at the great religions 
festivals, including an occasional tragic play at the Dionysta^ were their 
amusements.^ 

58. The Athenian boy went to school from seven years of age till sixteen, 
being attended to his tutor’s by a pedagogue, which meant in 
Greece a trusty elderly slave, who exercised an outdoor 
supervision, and had nothing to do with his teaching. ./ The 

schoolmaster was called grammatistes, or teacher oi grammata, or learning, 
in the sense of Uierature. Grammar (in his own tongue, the only one 
thought worthy of a Greek’s study), arithmetic, and 'tV7'iiing were the rudi- 
ments; then came the learning by heart of passages from the poets, chiedy 
Homer, selected with regard to the moral lessons to be derived from them. 

59. Tlie higher education was known as mousike [i.e, art over which the 
Muses presided), and included the literary studies as well as 
what we call music. The lyre was the favourite instrument, 
and ail the great lyric poems being set to music, there was 

abundant choice for practice. Gymnastics or athletic exercises formed the 
third and an important branch of youthful training, practised between the 
ages of sixteen and eighteen; this training included running, wrestling, box- 
ing, and military exercises. Thus was the iVthenian lad prepared to play 
his part in manhood as a citizen and a soldier. 

60. I'he great defect of Greek civilization, according to the modern 
notions arising from Christianity, was the inferior e&tiipation 
and treatment awarded to women. There w'ere few Greeks 
who considered that women possessed any mental power, and 

the great philosopher Aristotle himself discusses the question as to whether 
a woman can have any virtues — such as courage, justice, temperance. The 
Greeks, by this neglect of mankind’s better lialf, were left destitute of the 
ennobling influence which womankind, properly trained and duly valued, 
has always been found to exercise on the physically stronger and technically 
ruling part of the race. 

^ On other characteristics of Greek life— the house, its furniture, the ceremonials at 
marriage and at burial, and many other points — the reader is referred to Mahaffy’s ex- 
cellent primer, Greek Aniigni ties (Macmillan & Co,). 
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SECTION III, 


CHAPTER L 
PRELIMINARY SKETCH. 

1, The greatness of Roman history lies in the fact that it is, 
in a large sense, the history of the world from the , 

of Rome s supremacy down to the present day. Roman his- 
^ut of the Roman Empire arose the modern state 
system of Europe, and the Roman language, law, and institu- 
tions are still, in changed forms, alive and active in the modern 
world. The influence of Palestine on our religion and of Greece 
on our art and literature, have to a great extent been wrought 
on us through Rome, which preserved and transmitted those 
great elements of our civilization. In Rome, as she established 
her power, all ancient history is lost; and out of Rome all 
modern history comes. In the history of Rome we see how the 
power of a single small town grew into that of a moderate-sized 
territory, from that into a country, from a country into a world. 
I|..,>IS^..vihe.,-mission of Rpnie in history thus to bring all the 
civilized peoples of the West, including Western Asia, under 
one dominion and one bondage; and, this being a political con- 
dition which could only end in conquest from without, the cul- 
ture 'which she had gathered up into one vast reservoir was given 
off in streams that, in due season, fertilized the mental soil of 
rude and restless nations who stepped into Rome’s place. 

2. Owing to special circumstances the early history of Rome, 
though of much later date than the early history of obscurity of 
Greece, is involved in great obscurity. Th e bu rn- early R^an 
ing of Rome by the Gauls in b.c. 390 destroyed 

almost all the national records, and we are dependent for our 
knowledge of the earlier times on historians to whom the science 
of historical criticism -was unknowm, and who derived their in- 
formation from legends embodied in lays, and from other un- 
trustworthy sources.^ Little reliance can be placed on the 

® The earliest Roman historian, Fahius Ptcior, lived during the second Punic 
War, some 500 years after the reputed foundation of Rome. 
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details of Roman history for the first 400 years and more, and 
we shall here give oiiiy the broad facts, referring our readers for 

the legendary tales — some- 

I "! amusing and poetical, 

absurd, and 

" not seldom evidently false 

lf5 -to any of the so-called 
histories of Rome which; 

A. continue to print them. 

^ /¥or about 300 years before 
l Christian era 

— ""'^1 authentic 

I wj • ^ ^ Roman history 

Irll A ^ A to details, and 

A ^ beyond that we 

^ A have contradic- 

; tions;. p'H/which'.: we 
have no means of 
deciding. 

3. Italy is the 
second — from 
east to w^est or 

west to east-~-of 

Physical three great peninsulas of Southern Europe. The 
features of coast is not greatly indented, nor surrounded by 
Italy. numerous islands, like that of Greece. One long 
chain of mountains runs like a backbone through all the country 
except the wide northern plain, the valley of the Po, called by 
the Romans Pddus. That plain was reckoned by the Romans, 
until the Christian era, as not being Italian at ail, but Gallic^ 
and was called by them Gallia Cisalpina^ or Gaul on-this- 
side-the-AlpsI 

4. The mention of Gaul brings us to the olden races of Italy. 
Early races The irnmigratioii of the Aryans into Europe in pre- 
of Italy. historic times has been dealt with in our Introduc- 
tion (p. S), and the Gauls (as part of the great Celtic race) 
were Aryans. South of the Gauls came a people of uncertain 
origin named the Etruscans^ to the west of the Apennines. The 
occupation of the south of Italy by Greek colonies in historical 
times has been related in the history of Greece (p. 96). The 
Greeks found there and in, part civilized and absorbed a people 
also of uncertain origin (p,erhaps Pelasgiani) called the lapyf- 
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ia?is. Tliie main part of the rest of the .peninsulaj tlie centre, 
was ocrapied by the great Italian race, of Aryan stock, and of 
near kindred, as the language proves, to the Greeks. Of this 
race there were two great branches — the Latins and the Umbro- 
Sabellians^ also called Oscans. The Oscans or Umbro-Sabeliians 
included the Umbrians, Sabines, Samnites, ^Equians, Voiscians, 
Lnai 7 na?is, and other tribes among and to west of the Apen- 

iiinCvS, 

5. Sicily was inhabited in the west by a race of unknown 

origin called the Sikanians: ili& Sikeis, who gave Early inhabi- 
iheir name to the island, were nearly connected in siciiy. 

race with the Latins. We have seen in the history of Greece 
(p. 42) how Sicily w^as fought for by the Carthaginians and the 
Ckeek cities founded in Slciiy: in the end the island became 
almost wholly Greek in speech and usages. 

6. Before stating definitely the origin, so far as it is known, of 
the early Romans, we will deal with that mysterious xhe Etrua- 
people{the Etruscans, who are interesting both in 
themselves and from the part they seem to have j^Iayed in the 
rise and early history of Rome. The ,, Etruscans (called by the 
(rreeks Tyrrheni or Tyrshii, and by themselves Ras’ena) wei;^a 
people of uncertain, probably mixed, origin, and became*a very 
pow'erfiil nation before Rome existed. In that early time they 
had extended their dominion as far as the Alps northwards, and 
Mount Vesuvius south-wards. In the early Roman times their 
northern and southern conquests had been lost, and they ^ ^je 
confined to the limits of the Etruria of the map, forming a c n- 
federacy of twelve independent oligarchical republics^^jin separate 
cities, of which the chief were named Volaterrce, Volsinii (vol- 
sin'id), Cliisium, Arreihmi (ar-re'she-uni), Cor to 72a, Falerii (fa- 
leVi-i), and Vcii (veTi). ^In language, manners, and customs 
they were quite distinct from the Greek and Italian races, and 
their religion was of a gloomy kind, involving much mysterious 
worship of infernal deities. Their system of divination became 
in many points that of the Romans, whose devotion to augury 
is w^ell known. 

7. The civilization of the Etruscans was well developed, and 
included some skill in statuary, painting, and archi- 
tecture, and a knowledge of the use of the arch. ■*^**“®*^^^ 
Many of the religious and political institutions of Rome were of 
Etruscan origin. They were good at shipbuilding, had a power- 
ful navy in early times, and carried on much commerce with 
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the Greeks. They were great workers in metal, and famous for 
mirrors, candelabra, and other works in bronze, as well as for 
necklaces and other or- 
naments in gold. The 
so - called Eiriman 
however, are now 
known to be productions 
of Greek art. 

8. The . Sadmes, in 
a mountain- 
ous district 

of central Italy, were 
always noted as a people 
of virtuous and simple 
habits, deeply religious, 
faithful to their -word, 
strong lovers of freedom, 
and brave in its defence.'^ 

9. The ancient Latin f 
before the 
existence of 

i Rome, had founded on 
the west coast of central Italy, south of the Tiber, a confedera- 
tion or league of thirty towns, of which the town called Alba 
Longa became the head. 

10. Out of the above three nations or tribes — Latins, Sa- 
Origin of the btfies, and Etruscans — the Roman people \vere ori- 
Roman people, ginally formed. The principal element was Latin, 
as the language shows. The next in importance was the Sabine, 
and the third, in order both of time and of influence, w’^as the 
Etruscan. 

11. The nominal date of the foundation of Rome is b.c. 753, 

Foundation about which time the Latin town named Alba Longa 
of Rome. scems to have established a settlement on the left 

{soutJi) bank of the river Tiber, about fifteen miles from the sea. 
The name Roma means probably a march or border, and this 
Latin settlement would be made as an outpost to guard their 
march or frontier against the Etruscans on the right (north) side 
of the Tiber. This Latin towm is stated to have been built on 
a height called the Palatine Hill, and we are to conceive it as a 
collection of huts inhabited mainly by husbandmen and shep- 
herds. A union was soon made, it seems likely, with the 
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people of a Sabme town called QidrHum or Cu'rium^ existing on 
a neighbouring hill, called the QulrhiaL At an early date, 
perhaps as a result of warfare partially successful for the Etrus- 
cans, the third, the Etmsmn^ element was admitted, and the 
result was Rome.) As Freeman saysd “ This account sets forth 
the way in which Rome became the greatest of all cities, 
namely, by constantly granting her citizenship both to her allies 
and to her conquered (in the case of the Etruscans we must 
perhaps read conquering^) enemies. Step by step the people 
of Latium, of Italy, and of the whole civilized world, all became 
Romans. This is what really distinguishes the Roman history 
from all other history, and is what made the power of Rome so 
great and lasting.’^ 

12, The sole fact represented by the legends of the Seven 

kings'' of Rome is that government began there, as Rome govern- » 
‘in the early times of Ghgdddr' mtff monarchy, bu t ' 

monarchy,, ml heredita ryl'^sJ!^ 
times. Ihe kmg was,ciipien3y,an assembly of thexhkLii^n, 
and there was a senate vdip assisted . him to rule. It was pro- 
bably towards the end of the monarchical period that the Etrus- 
cans came into a share of power, apd k was qwm to the mip|i:^e 
of a king of Etruscan famjly', it appears,' tKat monarcliy at Rome 
cSTne tO'^'an eiid’ ByTiis expulsion through a popular hatred so 
determined that the Romans 
the name of ‘‘king,” and a 
established. The date of tliE 
of all certainty. 

13. The genius of the Roman people seems to have been 
shown at a very early period of their history by the Patricians and 
organization of the citizens on a military basis, ac- Plebeians, 
cording to which the state was treated, in the person of its 
grown-up males, as an army, and every man was liable to serve 
in war. / As ^ the ' city, .gte w^ in pumbers by the immigration of 
stranger^ ahd''"tKe*aamiSon"o aHiH^or incorporation of sub* 

the famous The 

bably those descended Jrpm^t^ 

Latihy- Sabine, and EtruscanTow, tbe.,iiescen- 

dahtsdf those akerward^U'dimtledrTKe'mfe^ history of Rome 
for several hundred years consists mainly of the account of 

^ General Sketch of European History. 


never afterwards could bear even 
republic or conriaoasseallb was 
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struggles between these two, orders~™-the Patricians and Ple- 
beians. Phe Patricians alone >ycre at first admissible to the 
great governing body called the Senate, and they ke^jt in their 
hands all the high offices' of "state, the higher degrees., of the 
priesthood, and the ownership of the public lands. The two ^ 
orders were not allowed to intermarry, and the Plebeians, though "" 
they were free and personally independent (with the important 
exception of compulsory service in war), had no political weight. 
This was the early state of things in the Roman civil world, and 
the Plebeians, as might be exj^ected, soon began to strive after 
a sliafe in the rights exclusively .belonging to the Patricians. 

14. In Roman civil history we find three different legislative assemblies, 

all called Oi^z/i/Z/ir^^co-mishT^^ meaning comifigs-togetker^^) 
(tomitm Centurhi hi^ and Coniitm 
Trihtita. Of these the Coiniiia C'nriata was the earliest, and 
was a sol<ily papician assembly, which elected the king, made the laws, and 
decided in all cases affecting' the 1 i 1 e of a ciKen. The powers of this assem- 
bly were soon transferredTo' tlie Coniitm Centuriata, and it became a mere 
form long before the end of the republic. 

15. and came 

. . ' into existence _under^ 

patricians together, accoffling to a, dis- 

tribution of poivef Sased upon wealth, ascertained by 
w, or register of citizens and. tlieir property. The institution was a means,.... 
of admitting a democratic element, while a decided aristocratic preponder- 
ance was secured, (lire, pgin itia. Concur iaia was for a time the sovereign 
assembly of the nation, and received the power of electing the^^ king, and 
then (under the republic)'’!lfd^liig!tSf and enacting 
laws, '■'and* of deciding in cases of appeal from a judicial sentence. As time 
went on these powers remained, with the right of declaring w'ar and making 
peace, and with the exercise of the highest judicial functions, as in accusa- 
tions of treason, and in all appeals from Roman citizens on criminal matters, 
:The influence of the Comiiia Ceniwiata in the state was, however, gradii- 
I ally superseded by that of the third, the great popular assembly, the Coiii^ 
itia Tr^uta. 

16. 'The Comiiia originally based upon a.„divis.ion of the whole 

a solely plebeian 

buta* assembly, voting according to tribes, not man by man. In 

the course of time the powers of this body became very great, 
so that it could checlv, alPlsgislation initiated by the senate in the aristo- 
cratic Comiiia Centiiriata, and. stop the whole machinery of Oie* cohStitii- 

17. The most famous part of the Roman constitution — the body wdiich 

lias given its name as a generic term to similar pow^erful as- 
semblies — was ^<s^Senat€^ Oit Coun0of Founded in 

the monarchiSTSSTff^^^fe yafysFo^ and th en of 
and became th^ groat ex^tlf^^'b 8 S 3 *SEe^^te 3 ^^ul?lic. 
TEemeSFers of tl’e^SaF^relEos^cTtlze^^^ alone who had held at least 
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one oL,tl: tj^ ,„.five highest office s of. llie st ate (to be shortly described), — the 

liity was; held tor' ^vfo 

•filled up'' air vacancies in the' the past 
holders^ grih e above five o.|fices. The Senate wa^therefgre somewhat like 
what a npn-h^*esiiiapy Jlonse. (recruited 
as that body is from time to time by tKe^accessibn of those who have gained 
distinction in the public service), if that, hous^., Possessed also the powers of 
the House of Commons in financial and other importanrmatterk 'As the 


people, either hf the ' CWMr ulfilmat^^ the 

holders of the above high offices, it is clear that none could be senators who 
had not both had some experience in public affairs, and enjoyed public 
confidence. The practical genius of the Roman people is strikingly shown 
in such an arrangement, theoretically as near perfection as possible for the 
securing of fit men to administer the government. 

18. The powers of this august botly were very extensive, 

controlled legislation by its approval being required fi>r the 
proposal of a law to the two popular assemblies, while its 
own decrees, called Smai^ m-coHs^/ta t 
maUers affectin^^ holffi^^dmm^aao^^ -pra^mcial ■. government^ ,, .. f oreign' ' 
policy,- aii3 re%rdnT"Th'lbrmgn'alfairs the'^^Bemte fiaT'‘aTsofute^^^ 
except for declaring war and concluding peace, which were subject to the 
vote of the Cofnitia Ccntiiriata. When Rome acquired foreign dominion 
this great body appointed the provincial governors; in war, it exercised 
control over the conduct of operations, and the appointment and dismissal 
of generals; in foreign policy the senators alone negotiated, and appointed 
envoys from their own body. Tim administ|ariPR.pf,thc all 

matters of,, ri^|jglpn were entirely i^tEmrlmnds. Finally,' the. vS^pate:,^;aj 4 d 
suspend the constitution*' ffivesling, at its discretion, a 90i|^pl 
with absolute power (the famous Dictatorship) in case of imminent danVer 
tdllie safety of the republic at 

19, Before entering on the 'history' of tlie internal struggles and of the 
foreign conquests of Rome, we describe the functions of the 

chief officials of the state, above referred to. On the abolition 
of monarchy (supposed to have occurred about B.c, 500) the royal po we r 
was intrusted to two high officials, elected for one year of difice,’ aiKfc 3 le 3 r' 
(ultimately) w/^su/s. They >vere the highest executive dfficfefs of 4 fee-state, 
both ia civil and military affhirs. They convoked the .Senate, presided over 


its deliberations, and executed both its decrees and those of the popular 
assembly. They commanded the armies with the full po\vers of martial 


/ 


in monthly tarns, each consul was attended abroad by twelve officials called 
Ikiors, who marched in front of him, each bearing fasces. These fasces 
consisted of a bundle of rods encircling an axe, and were symbols of the 
supreme power, extending in theory to corporal punishment and death. 

20. .The censors wmre ^-Iso in number, and their office techni- 
cally, ' 

ye»ii|’'‘''“tfefe ' generally 'ex-consuls, ancT^ieKH^yer^ great 

1 When the lictors appeared in the streets of Rome the axe was removed, as a sign that 
no magistrate could inflict death on a Roman citizen within the walls. 
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powers. The censors had a general and arbitrary control over the moral 
CoMiict of all citizens, and could inflict political degradation'by the'expul- 
sion of senators from the Senate, of knights {eqnites) from their order, and 
of an ordinary citizen from his tribe, thereby depriving him of his franchise. 
They also, under the Senate, administered the public finances, farming out 
the collection of the taxes by auction to those called publicani^ and expend* 
ing the revenue on public buildings, roads, aqueducts, and other important 
works. The censors, lastly, made the census^ or register of the value of 
the property of every Roman citizen, which affected certain political rights, 
mid was the basis for the assessment of the propertydax. We have already 
stated that they filled up all vacancies in the Senate. 

21. The p7't£tors were officials who had important functions to per- 

forni. Originally there was only one (appointed first in B.c. 
rae ors. while subsequently another was appointed. The former, 

called prcBtor ur banns ^ acted as a judge in causes between Roman citizens; 
the.„other {prmtor pe7'egrmus, added B.C. 246), was judge in cases in^wliich 
foreigpers....were engaged. As the foreign dominion of Rome ^ew, lour 
other praetors were appointed, who acted as governors in Sicily, Sardinia, 
and the two provinces of Spain, and latterly the number was still further 
increased. ■ 

22. The cunde cediles (first appointed B.C, 365) had the care of the public 

buildings, the city drafo^e, and all matters of police. They 

Sdile^. charge‘of the celebration of the gr,ea|;„puyjcjfe§tivals, 

and at a later period this office became confined to wealthy 
citizens, as the games had to be held at the private cost of the sediles. The 
curuk cpciileshipf in the corrupt age of the republic, thus became a means of 
bribing the people for election to further high officeSj by the exhibition of 
the costly spectacles in which the citizens took delight. , 

23. T^£U0Sj&rs, were the paymasters of the republic. They discharged, 

out of the revenues intrusted to them, the expenses of the 

Quaestors, military services; their number being, pfiginally two 

for service at Rome, and increased, as foreign dominion' extended, and the 
provincial governors each required such an official to assist him. The first 
four of these high offices of state were called the cu 7 'ule magistracies, because 
the holders had the right of sitting upon a state-chair of peculiar form, called 
the sdla curd lis^ originally an Etruscan sign of royalty. ) 


24. Home solved the problem which Athenian statesmen 
Progress of and philosophers failed to solve — how to found an 
empire. In studying Roman history we are watch- 
ing a progress which, in its vast proportions, is quite unique in 
the annals of the world, the progress of a municipality into a 
kingdom and an empire, the march of an army to universal 
conquest and dominion. Rome gradually advanced from her 
position as a rustic fortress on the Palatine Hill to that of an 
agricultural and commercial community, of an emporium of 
trade, and of a military town with a regularly fortified wall and 
a military organization of her citizens. Slowly but surely her 
internal political unity is cemented by the wisdom of timely 
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concession, though for nearly two centuries the military strength 
of the young republic was so far crippled by the incessant 
party-conflicts within her walls that she failed to overpower the 
neighbouring towns and tribes whose inroads still infested her 
borders. 

25. The year b.c. 366, as we shall see below, brings a crisis 
in her internal history, when the election of the first incorporation 
plebeian consul and the dedication of a temple to of neighbour- 
Concord announced the fusion of the tw^o rival peoples, 
orders — a fusion whose further progress is traced in the enact- 
ments of the PubliHafi^ Ogulnian^ Falerlan, and Ilortensian 
laws, which did away with the remaining monopolies of the 
Patricians. By the time these measures were passed Rome had 
already become lord of Latium. In what was called the ^"'Jus 
LatiP^ (or franchise of Latium ”) — the species of Roman citizen- 
ship to which the conquered Latin population were generally 
admitted — we may see the secret of Roman dominion, the 
power of political assimilation and incorporation. The policy 
of Rome was in this respect always the same. One by one 
successively, the Sabines (in the earliest days), the Plebeians^ the 
Latins^ the Italians, or inhabitants of Italy at large, and latterly 
the Provincials, were taken up and incorporated with her politi- 
cal life, and the heart of the imperial city was constantly being 
nourished with the best blood of the conquered nations. There 
is nothing fitful, nothing hesitating, nothing volcanic in the 
majestic sweep — checked by defeat, but never broken — of the 
onward march of Rome. In this course of expansion for her 
empire Rome had no ideas of the balance of power or of 
deliberate aggrandizement. She aspired at first simply to be 
strong, and with that view her enemies were to be made weak. 
War was from the outset the very condition of her existence. 
Mars was the national god; the national virtues were the virtues 
of a soldier; and the greatest of the Caesars could find no more 
humiliating rebuke to address to his mutineers than to call 
them simply ^^citizens^^ {Quirifes, qui-ri'tez), the name given to 
Romans in their civil capacity, 

26; Romeos mastery of Latium was followed, as we shall see, 
by her conquest of the Etruscans and the Samnites, conquest of 
which secured for her the command of Northern and aii Italy and 
Central Italy; then by the defeat of Pyrrhus at 
Penevendum, which gave Rome Southern Italy; then by Man- 
nihaVs discomfiture at Zdnia, which ended the power of her 
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rival Carthage; then by the victory of Fyd'iia in b.c. i 68, which 
left Rome (at the close of her Macedonian wars) supreme over 
the Mediterranean world. These were the glorious days of the 
Republic, days when (as Dr, Merivale says) ‘^democracy was., 
established by law, while aristocracy was still dear to sentiment,” 

27. We observe at this stage that the picture of Romeos 

Decline of has another and a darker side. We can 

Roman see the evil influence of Roman conquest upon 

I morahty. Roman mofalIfy;’"we canRrace the' decline of the 
•' old simplicity of life and. habits by the influx of debased Greek 
f manners,' and the corrosive" action of that vast tide of wealth 
j which flowed in upon the victor's when the commerce of Car- 
t thage and of her dependencies was diverted into Roman ports, 
j Religious reverence and domestic purity decayed ; divorce be- 
I came exceedingly common, and the scandalous and licentious 
i' Bacchanalian mysteries were introduced. 

28. Meantime, between the ages of Pyrrhus and of Hannibal, 
Ag:ricuiturai the agricultural system of the peninsula underwent 
system. ^ gradual chaiQge, and one pregnant with most 
important consequences. (The small freeholds formerly held 
by an independent peasantry passed into large estates which 
were tended by slave-labour and superintended by hired 
bailiffs, themselves very often slaves. A great proportion of 
the soil became mere pasture ground, and the increasing popu- 
lation of the idle capital was made dependent on the corn-ships 
from the fertile Sicily and Africa for its daily food. Thus, 
neglecting to enforce her agrarian laws, which would have kept 
land subdivided, and not being a commercial state, Rome 
possessed no middle class of citizens, without which there can 
be no permanent liberty; political power came to be placed 
more and more at the disposal of the lower order of the people, 
and the genuine Roman character was debased by the constant 
influx and manumission of slaves. 

29. Latterly the government of provinces, the conduct of 
Evil effects wars,^ with their opportunities for plunder, and the 
of wealth, farming of the public revenues, with their openings 

for extortion, enabled many of the nobility and the knights to 
acquire immense wealth,, with which they purchased from 
corrupt judges impunity for their crimes, and bought from a 
thoroughly venal populace the lucrative and influential offices 
of the state, which their votes threw open to successful candi- 
dates, Patriotism gave place to ambition, and the unselfish 
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loyalty that thought only of the Republic was succeeded by the 
spirit of party rivalryj by the lust for wealth, and by the craving 
for personal aggrandizement It is no longer a contest be- 
tween the Patricians and the Plebeians, fox that distinction has 
long since been effaced. It is a war . between the rich and the 
poor: the nobles harden into an unfeeling oligarchy, while the 
people degenerate into a mob;, the machinery of government 
suited for a single city cannot be made to serv^e the purpose of 
a world-wide dominion, and the time fast approaches when the 
cry of the commonwealth against the' lacerations of civil war, 
and the cry of the oppressed and plundered provinces against 
the extortions of their oppressive governors are to be answered 
by the substitution of one master for many, and by the establisiw 
ment of that monarchy towards which events had long and 
steadily been pointing, in place , of the Republic which now 
existed but in memory and in name. . 

30. After the trium|)hs of Pompey in the East, and the con- 
quest of Gaul by Cfesar in the West, we have the Causes of 
collision of the rival conquerors, the thunders of the of Roman^ 
civil wars, and the consolidation at last of every power, 
office and of all power in the state in the hands of Augustus. 
Then come the enervating influence of Imperialism; the grow- 
ing servility of the Senate; the death of political activity; the 
pauperization and dwindling of the people; the demoralizing 
influence of slavery, of the arena, the circus, and the^ theatre; 
the rival systems of the Stoic and the Epicurean philosophy, 
Neo-Platonism, and Christianity; the pompous inanities of ex- 
piring superstition ; the gradual -Orientalization of the empire. 
These are the main features in the picture of the culmination 
and the decline of an empire ai'ound whose frontiers we at last 
hear the threatening tramp of the barbarian peoples who are 
assembling for their part in the mighty drama of the death of the 
Old World and the birth of the New,i^ True it is that Roman 
history is the history of the world, f6r into Rome the ancient 
order dies, and out of her the modern order is born. She 
persecuted Christianity, but she made Christendom possible by 
giving it organization and form. Modern liberty w'as gradually 
developed upon the basis of the municipal institutions of the 
queen of cities, and her language and her laws were inextricably 
interwoven into the progressive fabric of the modern world.^ 

1 For this summary the autlior is mainly indebted to an admirable review in 
the Times newspaper of Dr. Merivale's General Mhiory of Rome, 
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31.1 The essential feature of Rome’s history is the extension of 
. her power by war, for the carrying out of what was 

Sre^of RVmt's doubtless the unconscious purpose of her existence 
Jiistory. — linking the nations together, and preparing 

the way for a Heaven-sent faith. We have seen in the panoramic 
sketch just given what were the achievements of Rome in w^ar, and 
we are led to inquire to what special causes results so remarkable, 
so unequalled, were due. They w^ere due, firstly, to the special 
character that was inherent in the race, and, in a secondary 
way, to the special military organization which the genius of the 
people developed as the fit instrument for effecting the conquest 
of the world With these two causes we shall now deal, i The 
elements out of which the Roman people was formed have been 
seen to he Zatin, Sabine^ ziA Etruscan (p. 16S), and these must 
have had a natural adaptation to produce the Roman spirit. 

32. Our ideas of Roman character are derived^ in some degree 

„ , from the legends wdich appear in the earlier part of 

acter. The le- the Roman Story, and which we have rejected from 
gends. history. Those legends, however, were universally 
received as true by the Romarisi themselves, and therefore they 
are, as a distinguished writer^ says, “ true to the genius of the 
times and of the people, true in the lessons of Roman character 
which they inculcate, true for the practical purpose of teaching 
us what manner of men those old Romans really were.’’ ' 
Legendary lore possesses, in fact, a formative power in mould- 
ing the national character by consecrating traditional types of 
men for the admiration and imitation of posterity. The Roman ® 
thought of early Rome and of her heroes as his poets and 
orators had taught him to think, and so from the legends w^e 
can understand in a measure the thoughts and actions of those 
who implicitly believed them. In Rome, as opposed to the 
poetry and freedom of spirit among the Greeks, we have stern, 
constrained, unfeeling, prosaic intelligencer^ 

33. The character of the people is shown in their religion, 
Roman re- -The word religion'*^ means obligatmi., a binding 
ligion. "fower^ and the religion of the Romans was a feel- 
ing of constraint, and their worship a business-like performance 
involving narrow aspirations, expediency, and profit. They 
worshipped prosaic abstractions such as Fax (‘^peace”), Tran- 
quillitas (^‘quietness”). They had altars to Flagt^e^ Ilungtr^ 
Mildew {Robigo\ Fever, They not only prayed to their gods in 

^Dr. Merivale. 
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time of need, but made solemn vows to them in times of diffi- 
cuity, and they imported foreign divinities and rites to help 
them when their home deities appeared to be. inefficient. The 
Roman temples were chiefly built in consequence of vows, and 
thus arose from necessity and not spontaneously: such a devo- 


Rom an Sacrifice. 

tion as this was a thoroughly hard, practical, and interested 
worship. Still the Roman religion was, in one view, ‘‘high, 
earnest, and severe, and this resulted in government, as its 
highest earthly expression. 

34. ^^Duty was the Roman watchword, and therefore law on 
earth, as a copy of the will of heaven. The destiny devotion to 
of the Roman seems to have been to stamp on the duty, law, 
mind of mankind the ideas of law, government, 
order. He showed his practical character by what he left be- 
hind him — works of public usefulness — noble roads intersect- 
ing empires — huge aqueducts — bridges — excavations for drain- 
ing cities — and especially that great system of law, the slow 
growth of ages of experience, wffiich has contributed so largely 
to the jurisprudence of most European nations. The great 
Roman poet, Virgil, knew^ what the Roman’s work in life w’as 
when he sang, contrasting his countrymen with the Greeks : — 

“Others, belike, with happier grace 
From bronze or stone shall call the face, 
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Plead doiibtfui causes, map the skies. 

And tell when planets set or rise; 

But, Roman, thou— do thou control 
The nations far and wide; 

Be this thy genius, to impose 

The rule of peace on vanquished foes, 

Show pity to the humbled soul, 

And crush the sons of pride.” ^ 

— Mneid VI. (Conington’s translation). 

35. On the private life of the Romans it has been truly said 
Th^Roman by the Writer just quoted: — “The domestic ties 
home. 'vs’ere held sacred by the Romans. Home was sacred, 
guarded by the deities of the domestic shrine — the Lares and 
Penates. A Roman’s own fireside was nearly the most sacred 
spot of earth. The battle-cry was ^Pro arts et focis,^ for oar 
altars and hearths' The fabric of the commonw’-ealth arose 
out of the family. First the family— then the dan (gens) made 
up of the family and its dependents (dientes) — then the tribe — 
last the nation. Thus the Roman state rested on the founda- 
tion of the family-hearth. Domestic corruption in Rome, the 
loss of integrity and manliness in her Senate, preceded and led 
to her ruin. The Roman virtue., when Rome flourished, was 
manly courage (virtus\ manhood. 

With the (till late) degenerate Italian 
of modern times virtu is dilettantism, 
a taste for artistic productions : thus 
the decay of character is shown in 
the debasement of the word. 

36. ‘\The Roman courage was 

Roman 1^0 animal daring, 
courage. duty, obedience to 

will, self-surrender to the public good 
— the courage of the Spartan at 
his best amongst the Greeks, The 
Roman legions subdued the wwld 
not by discipline alone, nor by 
strength, nor audacity, but by moral 

force, contempt of pain, preference of Vesta.™-Antique statue, Florence, 
death to dishonour. Unconquerable 

fidelity to duty was the spell which laid the forces of the 
wwld prostrate before her^ . in that strength she w^ent forth con- 
quering and to conquer. ’y 

1 F, W;- Robertson, Sermons, 
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37. The chief virtues of the old Romans were these— forti- 
tude, temperance, spirit to resist oppression, respect 

for legitimate authority, ardent patriotism. Of charity tues and 
and chivalrous generosity — virtues mainly of Chris-. 
tian production and growth — they were generally destitute. 
They were cruel, hard, and grasping, and often faithless in their 
dealings with other nations. Among all the qualities wdiich con- 
tributed to make Rome supremely great amongst the nations — 
the one all-conquering people of the ancient world — the chief 
■was the habit of obedience, of reverence for authority, w^hich 
was ingrained in the Roman's nature. 

38. Such %vas the character of the ancient Roman — a char- 
acter in all its chief features essentially military. To 

this character accordingly must be mainly attributed military or- 
the extraordinary success of the Romans in extend- samzation. 
ing their conquests over the world, and in uniting so many dif- 
ferent nationalities in one empire. But as another and almost 
equally hnportant factor in this result we must regard their mili- 
tary organization, a brief account of which we shall now give. 

39. . The constitution of the Roman legion— the gi'eat niilitaiy instrument 
of Roman conquest — varied at different epochs of the history, 

and underwent successive improvements from men of tactical 
ability. The main principle of its formation, however, was ^ 
the same thi'oughout, and we shall therefore give only a brief description of 
the Roman legion as it was in the later days of the Republic, when per- 
fected by the great commander Ma'rius. .The legion was, in mimhe7's^ a 
brigade; but in it was a complete small army corps of over 6000 men, 
including troops of all arms, cavalry, infantry, and artillery, or the military 
engines for siege purposes. The cavalry were 300 in number. The infantry, 
numbering about 6000, were composed partly of skirmishers, armed with 
slings or bow^s and arrow^s, or light darts, but mainly of armour-clad men 
using the pihwi^ an iron-pointed spear (6 feet long, and weighing over 10 
pounds) for hurling at the enemy from a distance of 10 'to 15 paces, 
and (for close quarters) a short, stout, two-edged, pointed, cut -and -thrust 
sword. The execution done with these weapons by powerful men was ter- 
rible, the hurled pila producing great slaughter and confusion, amidst which 
the legionaries closed in upon the shaken foe with the short sword, and 
concluded matters by downright strokes upon the head, or, if that were 
strongly guarded, by stabs delivered upwards below the enemy’s shield. The 
infantry of the legion was divided into ten cohorts (each of 600 men), and, 
in battle array, stood in two lines (or in Julius Caesar’s arrangement, in three 
lines), each line consisting of five cohorts with a space between each. The 
w??, or front line, was composed of the veterans, with the younger soldiers 
in the rear-line as a reserve. The excellence of the legion’s formation con- 
sisted in its having both a close array and an organization allowing of divi- 
sion into parts; it combined in itself at once massiveness and capability of 
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dispersion. It was firm and compact at will, and yet could readily expand 
w'lien it became necessary. 

40, In the best days of Rome every citizen between the ages of seventeen 
and fifty was liable to military ser- 
vice, unless he was of the lowest V k 

Military ser- class, or had served. % 

vice and ap- twenty years in \ I 

plmnces. the infantry or ten A 

in the cavalry. The drill was 

severe, and included running, ■ j f l. 

jumping, swimming in full ar- # 

mour, and marching long dis- # 

tances at a rapid pace. For ' I | 

sieges the Romans used mili-, | 

tary- engines of Greek invention, ^ W \\ 

such as the ballisia for hurling , ' \ 1 

huge stones; the catapult im ' 

ponderous beam -like spears; \ '^1 ^ ^ 

the battcrbig-ram for breaching / f lfr\ A I / 

wails, and the movable tower k/ if Vi mJ H I lyi 

for pushing close to the enemy’s fff PI ( m n\ I wii 
defences so as to overlook rj | /« 

them. The Roman entrenched I / \ / ft 1 / Vm 


Roman Soldiers.—Columns of Antoninus 
and Trajan, 
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these were borne by bay-crowned soldiers on stands or heads of lances, 
mingled with products of the conquered country’s soil, and with arms and 
standards taken from the foe. Then came long files of prisoners of w^ar, 
with vanquished leaders, and it may be a captive king. White oxen with 
gilded horns were led along accompanied by the priests who were to slay 
them; and last, preceded by a throng of singers and musicians, came the 
victorious general standing erect in four-horse car, his body clad in white 
embroidered robe, an ivory eagle-tipped sceptre in his hand, and the trium- 
phal wreath of gold held by a slave above his head. Last came the con- 
queror’s army, and the long pomp marched down the street called Sacred 
Wayi^ then through the Forum (the chief square or PIaci\ in continental 
phrase, of ancient Rome), and up the CapitoUne Hill to the temple of 
Jupiter of the Capitol f Jupiter Capitolimts (cap-i-to-li niis), the chief 
god of Rome. There the triumplial general laid his golden crown on the 
lap of the god’s statue as an offering of thanksgiving, and the day ended 
with feasting, revelry, and song. The Roman character was darkly shown 
in the usual treatment of conquered foes; the rank and file endured the 
lot of slaves; the captured general or king passed from the triumphal pro- 
cession to imprisonment or death. Jugurtha (ju-gur'tha), King of Numi- 
dia, was deliberately starved in prison. Ilrciugeiorix (ver-cin-ge'to-rix), 
the ablest and bravest of the Gallic chiefs, was murdered after the triumph of 
B.C. 45 by order of his conqueror, Julius Caesar, famed, and that justly, as 
{towards his fellow-citizens) one of the most generous of Romans, 


DEVELOPMENT OF ROMAN CONSTITUTION, CIVIL 
HISTORY FROM ABOUT B.C. 500 to 266. 

I. We have seen that, when Rome ceased to be under mon- 
archical rule, two high officials called consuls were causes of 
appointed, to hold a yearly office, an^^^deld the twefn Patr^" 
chief executive power in the state. About b.c. 500 cians and 
began struggles between the PatricTah'fe "and' Tle- 
beians, arising ou,t of , the .-dj[scmtent.,paus.ea py poygrty an d dis- 
tress. a mong ‘ffie'^Tenor cl ass. T}ieSeB^tK®5gErS£^tles 
of Rome," ana, m orto^o do so, had to neglect the tillage of 
the soil by which tfiey 

Still by a severe law of deK^^^and by a Jhigh^rate/of^mterest 
extorted by the Patricians wHo advanced money. The taxkion 
of IHe'ls'tate 'was paid ’ sblel£^X ,as, .thCHFriciahs 
had ceased to pay their rent to the tr^sury for the ptibUc lands 
which they held. At the same time/tfie Plebeians (which body, 
w?“must ffemember, included:'" and 
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wealth) were entirely, excluded from public offices, and^ such 
a state of things could only end in an outbreak. According to 
the traditions on which we have to , rely fpr this P^trt oi Roman 
history, such ap occurred in b.c. 493. 

2. The oppression exercised upon the debtors (who were im- 
First with- prisoned and flogged on failure to pay) caused a 
piebeUns to withdrawal (a secession) of the Plebeians in a body 
Mons Sacer. to a hill Called Mons Sacer i^^IIoly Hiir) outside the 
.Roman tenitory, and about 3 miles from Rome. Their declared 
purpose was to erect a new town, and dwell apart with equal 
rights. The Patricians w^ere left helpless agairist foreign ene- 
mies, and as usual in such cases, made concessions \vhen they 
were forced to terms. It was agreed that two officials should 
be appointed (to balance the two consuls, who were Patrician 
magistrates) for the defence of the commoners against the cruel 
exercise of the law bfdebtor and creditor. 

3. These new magistrates were called Tribuni Flebis 

Tribuni b un 0 s of the CommoHS ^^), and 

piebis. developmSr*^T!re^ office, becomes very famous 
in aftertimes. These Tribunes acted as champions of the sub- 
ordinate class against all oppression, and pleaded in the law;* 
courts on that behalf. The person of a Tribune was sacred and 
inviolable, and, in the exercise of his yearly office, he could for- 
bid the execution of the order of any official, or of any decree 
of the senate; he could pardon offences, and call to account all 
enemies of the commons under his charge. 

4. In B.C, i^%(>^Spu*rius Cassius (tried for treason and put to 

First is sa id to hay.e...CMried t he 

rian i^aw. of famous Agrarian Lams, for liimtiniTtie _ 

to payntEe or rent for the land they , held, and^gtyi tog surplus 
lands toohgsr'’'Tke was not ^ acted on, 

through the violence and injustice of the Patricians. The 
Plebeians exercised some check from time to time, by the 
refusal to serve as soldiers, just as, in Tudor and Stuart times, 
our commons declined to furnish money, save on redress of 
grievances. In b.c. 473, to^ever, the^ 

ci-us) was murdH^nSytELenPalnaans^Beca^ called 

the consifl'sTcTSbbdTOr'^TIn^ cafryin|"fl|c 

“ 

S- In B.c. 471 a great advance was made by the Plebeians. 

They succeeded in carrying the famous FubiMmt Law^^xo- 
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posed by the inhiim^FifMIiius tri.bpiies should 

in future be cfidseh'ohly at 'the ‘Cqmim-Trikufa (the xiie Pubuiian 
popular assembly), instead of in the Comitia Ceniu- 
r'hiia (assembly under Patrician influence). The Comitia Tributa 
also received the right of deliberating and deciding upon all 
matters that v'ere open to discussion and settlement in the Comitia 
Ccjituriata. After this the struggle continued, and the commons 
found it a- great disadvantage that there was no written law to 
control the chief Patrician magistrates (the consuls) in their 
dealings witli the Plebeians. 

6. After violent opposition, and the increase of the niimbei 

of tribunes to ten, it was carried by the Plebeians xhe Decem- 
(about R.c. 452) that ten commissioners (the famous 
Teccpptviri^ of laws which 

should^ bind^air classes The ultimate result 

was the honipiIatibn'fah 3 ^en^^ on thick sheets of brass) of 
the first and only code of law in the Roman republic — the Laws 
of the Twche IWes. These law^s appear to have made the 
Comitia Trihita into a really national assembly for legislative 
purposes, embodying Patricians and Plebeians alike, and having 
the election of the lower officials — adiles^ qumtors^ and tribunes. 
The Plebeians, however, were still kept out of a share in the 
lands which they conquered in w^-ar, and a time of trouble came 
in the usurpation and violence of the Decemvin. It is to this 
period that the story of Virginia and Appius Claudius belongs, 
for -which we refer to Macaulay^s Lays ( Virginia., including the 
preface). For some years no tribunes were elected, and the 
commons w'ere subject to wanton tyranny. 

7. In B.c. 4485 the Flebs, for the second time,, seceded to the 

Mans Saccr^ and the DecenivirT wtm ol 3 iged to give Second with- 
wayi Tribunes were reappointed, and the new ptebelans^to 
consuls were By them, in Mons Sacer. 

t^enfuriaia, the great Valerian a nd Mor atian Law s 
were nassed. wffiich mav be reefardeSTaTTlirsrmS^^cI^ 

beians was hereby effected. The assembly of the tribes ( Comitia 
Tributa) was now put on a level with the Comitia Centuriata^ 
so that a Plebiscitum (ple-bis-cftum) or decree of the people’s 
assembly, had henceforth the same force as one passed by the 
Comitia Centuriata^ and became law for the whole nation. The 
struggle behveen the two orders, Patricians and Plebeians, con- 
tinued. In B.c. 445 the Lex Canuleia^ proposed by the tribune 
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Canukius (can-u-le'us), was passed, sanctioning intermarriage 
{connubmm) between Patricians and Plebeians., 

8. The Patricians, foreseeing that the time would come when 
Military tri- the Plebeians must be admitted to the high offices 

of the state, divided the powers of the consulship, 
power. and in B.c. 444 caused the appointment of Military 
Tribunes 7cnfh consular power {Tribuni Militares Consulari Rotes- 
tate\ officers who might be elected from either order, as com- 
manders of the army, while the civil powers of the consuls were 
kept by the Patricians in their own hands. In b.c. 443 the 
office of the Censors was established, with the proviso that they 
should be appointed only from the Patricians, and only by their 
assembly, the Comitia Curiata, In this office the Patricians 
undoubtedly gained an accession of power; the duties of the 
have been already explained. 

9. The power of the Plebeians grew by degrees through the 
Further Strug- exertioii of the prerogatives of the Tribungs,, and 

about B.c. 400 the office of the Military Tribmes 
and Plebeians, (see above) became open to the ,.Plebeian%. 
four out of the six were chosen from that order. After the 
capture of Rome by the Gaiils (b.c. 390), to be hereafter 
referred to, fresh troubles for the Plebeians arose. Their lands 
near Rome had been laid waste, cattle killed, and implements 
of agriculture destroyed. Heavy taxes were imposed to make 
up for the loss of public treasure carried off by the Gauls, and 
soon the old trouble of debt arose, and consequent oppression 
by the Patrician creditors. 

10. The distress of the Commons increased until a great 

Licinius, and found by two patriotic tribunes of the 

'Rome’s greatnSfSr!ErauS^^'’'ST!iegr^Xomir'G^ 

able, active, and determined 
men," after a tremendous struggle, fought with constitutional 
arms alone, — one in which the Romans showed that respect for 
law and authority which, in their best days, so honourably dis- 
tinguished them, — carried their point in the end. The victory 
was won through the use of the tribunitian power of stopping 
the whole machinery of government. Year after year, for ten 
successive years, Licinius and Sextius were chosen tribunes, 
and, while the Patricians (a common device afterwards) gained 
over the eight other tribunes, and prevented the popular bills 
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being put to the vote in the Comitia Tributa^ the two tribunes 
prevented the election of the Consular Tribunes (save in b.c. 
37 for a war with the Latins), ,.^nd other high officials, and 
would have no troops levied at all ^ 

II. At last^^ >Laws • were 

I carried. Their, provisions were these (i) Jhat the The Licinian 
' interest already paid by debtors should be deducted 
: capital of the debt, and the reduced remainder paid 

I three equal annual instalments ; (2) I'hat no one should 
hold above 500 jugera (about 280 English acres) of the public 
: / ? surplus to be divided among the poorer Plebeians; 
(3) lhat the military tribunate with consular power should 
be abolished, and the consulship restored, but me Cms^^L at 
least, henceforward should be a Fhheian, Sexiius was himself 
^66 as ,the//T/ Plebeipi Consul The Plebeians 
thus acquired perfect equality with the Patricians in the great 
stronghold of the constitutional offices— -the Consulship; and 
this change was of the greatest advantage to the state, as the 
subsequent history shows that among the great men produced 
by Rome, both as commanders and as statesmen, the Plebeian 
houses could claim an equal share with the original Patrician 
nobility. 

12. We must here, once for all, guard the younger student 
against the notion (likely to arise from the modern 
contemptuous use of the word plebeian^^) thatithe thfmthLn 
Plebeians, as an order, were composed solely of^'the 
mob Qf Eoriie, contrasted with the Patricians, as the nobles. 

1 he distinction of Plebeian and Patrician is here political, and 
the Plebeians included many wealthy and otherwise influential 
men, previously excluded by their descent from certain political 
advantages, just as in England, until the Catholic E?nancipatmi 
Act was passed m the earlier part of the present century, a 
Roman Catholic, though of ducal rank and princely wealth, 
could take no share in the deliberations of the House of 
Lords. 


I 


the 

thorough practical equality with the Patricians. By 
these it was enacted (1) That a Plebisciium (decree of the 
Cofnitia Tributa)%ho\x\d. bind as law the whole people : this was 
a re-enactment of a provision of the Valerian and Horatian 
laws, which provision had either never been carried into effect, 
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or had become obsolete. (2) That the legislative power of the 
Comitia Curiafa should be (practically) abolished : hitherto that 
assembly had possessed a right of veto on measures proposed in 
the other Comitia. (3) That one of the Censors must hence- 
forth be a Plebeian. In b.c. 336 the Prsetorship was throivn 
open to the Plebeians, i 

14. In B.C. 300 the Lex Ogulnia (carried by two of the 
Tribii 7 ii Riebis^ the brothers Qaintus and Cnmus 
(nehis) Ogiihims') stormed for the Plebeians the 
stronghold of the state religion, by enacting that 

four of the eight pontiffs ai^d five of the nine augurs should be 
taken from that order. (The pontiffs and augurs^ we may 
here explain, had charge of the religious ceremonies, and the 
augurs, who consulted the will of the gods by observation of 
the flight of birds, and so forth, had much political influence, 
residing in their power of delaying the progress of measures in 
the Comitia, by declaring that the day was unpropitious for its 
meeting, and then no assembly could be held. In the same 
year, b.c. 300, M. Vale'rius^ as Consul, re-enacted the Lex 
Valeria (one of the Valerian and Horatian Lazos above men- 
tioned), JJe Provocatione On the right of appeaV\ to the effect 
that every Roman citizen should have a right of appeal to the 
assembly of the Plebs against the sentence of the supreme 
magistrate. 

15. In ETC. 286 the Lex Hortensiu^ carried by Quintus Hor~ 
n H rt ' tensius^ Dictator in that year, confirmed the rights 

o ensia. Plebeians by solemnly re-enacting the late 

' Publilian Law', that the Plebisd'ta should bind the whole people 
as laws. The Senate was hereby deprived of its veto on the 
proceedings of the Comitia Tribufa^ and that assembly of the 
Commons became a supreme legislative power. 

16. This enactment follow'ed the third and last secession/ 
of the Plebeians, which protest of the order took 
the form of a retirement to the Jani'cula?i Hill of 
Rome. Henceforth there is an end of ail political 

distinction betw^een Patricians and Plebeians, and so-called, 
equality of rights for both orders existed. The Comitia T?ibuta 
became now, however, the absolute legislative body in the state, 
the only check on that assembly being the veto of the Tribtmi 
PUbis, and this led afterwards to great intrigues on the part 
of the Patricians, in order to gain over one or more of the ten 
tribunes, and cause the veto to be exercised. 


Plebeian 
Pontiffs and 
Augurs. 


Third with- 
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Plebeians. 
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17. The general result of ail the above was that the constitu- 
tion of Rome had become a moderate democracy; coj^stitution 
for the senate retained the power of taxation, and a moderate 
the chief judicial power, as the judges in the most 
important civil and criminal cases were taken from the sena- 
torial order. "We have already stated that the senate held the 
general executive administration. That great body contained 
the political intelligence and practical statesmanship of the com- 
monwealth, and consistency and sagacity, in unanimity and 
patriotism, it was the foremost political combination of all 
times, an assembly of kings, which knew how to combine 
despotic energy with republican self-devotedness/'^ Such -was 
the end of tlae legitimate and constitutional development of 
the Roman state in its civil capacity. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE CONQUEST OF ITALY: MILITARY HISTORY 
OF ROME TO B.C. 266. 

1. With regard to Rome’s gain of territory during the mon- 
archical period, there has been preserved by the his- contests with 
torian Polybius (po-Iib'i-us) a treaty concluded by Etruscans. 
Rome with Carthage in b.c. 508, which proves that Rome pos- 
sessed at that time nearly the whole coast of Latium, from the 
mouth of the Tiber to the town of Anxur or Tarraci'na. This 
dominion was soon afterwards lost, and|itpsO‘ appears from the 
legendary accounts that Rome at an iificertain date, perhaps 
about B.c. 500, was besieged and taken by the Etruscans, who 
made the Romans redeem their city and some territory around 
it to the sou,th of the liber by an undertaking only to use iron for 
implements of agriculture, which of course implies the disarming 
of the people. The Etruscans, however, were soon afterwards 
defeated by an united force of the Latins and the Greeks of 
Cumae, and driven back to their own territory north of the Tiber} 

2. Rome soon recovered from the check she had received, 
and, in the times of respite from civil struggles, w^as Contests with 
engaged in war more or less successful, of wLich we SomiiTg ^^o'- 
have accounts more or less legendar)^, with the 

^ Mommsen, History of Ro7)u, 
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' neighbouring cities and peoples, including the ^'qui (t© the east), 
the Voi'sci (to the south), the city of Veit (north of the Tiber, 
in Etruria), and the Etrtiscmis. What seems certain amidst a 
chaos of romance is that by about b.c. 400 the power of Etruria 
had greatly declined, and that the large, wealthy, and powerful 
city of Veii had been taken by Rome and made her permanent 
possession. The plebeians received lands in the Veientine (ve- 
i-en'tin) territory, and further conquests in Etruria were made, 
including the city of Fale'riL 

3. The Semman Gauls {Senones^ sen'o-nez) were a powerful 
Capture of Celtic tribe between the Seqimna (se'qua-na) (Seine) 
GaSs, and the Ligeris (Loire). A part of this people about 

390‘ ’ B.c. 400 crossed the Alps into Cisalpine Gaul, made 

settlements in Umbria, and penetrated into Etruria. The 
Romans sent orders to them to desist from the siege of Clu'- 
sium, and the Gauls replied by marching on Rome. The result 
was a total defeat of the Roman army (in b.c. 390) on the 
black day of Ai liaf a little stream to the north of Rome."^} The 
day was marked ever afterwards in the Roman calendar as a 
dies fiefastus (unholy day), on which no business could be law- 
fully done, and no sacrifice offered to the gods. Rome was 
then taken by the Gauls and burnt, the capitol itself being 
either occupied or bought off by payment of ransom, and the 
Gauls then retired with a great booty. These are the bare his- 
torical facts, with which alone we have to deal The result to 
Rome was disastrous for the moment, but the Gallic invasion 
seems to have done Romeos work for her in one direction 
by completely crushing her old enemies the yEqui, who now 
disappear as an independent state. Rome then set herself to 
obtain by intrigue, alliances, and arms, the command of the 
cities of Latium, and, on the rebuikiing of the city, was engaged 
ill wars as before. 

\/ 4. I'he Roman contests with the Vplsci^ Etruscans^ and La- 

( First Sam- Hh sfaicsyptxt^ On the wEoIe', successful Rome, 
nite war. ^nd by B.C. 375 the south of Etruria (lost by Rome 
m the Gallic invasion) had become permanently Roman terri- 
ory. In B,c. 356 the Etruscans were defeated by Ru'lilus, the 
first plebeian censor and dictator, and further attacks by the 
Gauls were repulsed, (^hen began (about b.c. 343) a struggle 
of the rising state againSf ' the powerful nation called the Sam- 
mies. Rome was for a time in alliance with tcwns of Latium 
and Campa'nia, and her war with Samnium was really the 
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beginning of the conquest of Italy. Some battles were gained 
by the Romans, but in b,c. 340 a treaty of peace and alliance 
was concluded with Samnium, and Rome then found herself 
face to face with a league of the Latins and Campanians. ; 

5. The latin War began in b.c, 340, and lasted for three 
years, i he Latin and allied forces were defeated conquest of 
in B.c. 340 near Jlfount Vesuvius by a Roman army 

the subjugation was 

completed in b.c 33^. Hie great Latin leagme of cities came 
to an end the lands of Latium were partly allotted to Roman 
colonies ot plebeians established on the conquered territory as 
gaiiisons. Some ot the Latins received the Roman citizenship, 
and some were made mere subjects, so as to divide the interests 
ot the Latins and permanently strengthen the position of Rome. ) 
At the same time all the excluded Latins could look forward to"^" 
acquiring Roman citizenship, and in this politic way the fidelity 
of all to Rome was secured 

^ 6. |fhus strengthened Rome began her second Samniie war 
m B c>327 engaging in a struggle for life and ' 

m which the Samnites fought with the heroic cour- war. 
of their race, and repeatedly gained great battles over the 
were at last overpowered by Roman perseverance, 
energy, and slcill. The chifef generals on the Roman siSe were 
I’aprtus (pa-pi'ri-us) Cursor (five times consul and twice dic- 
tator!, ' SHd ’TSTTSJ 

In 

B.C. 321, after some Victories, the Romans suffered both disaster 
and disgrace in the surrender of a whole army to the Samnites, 
^trapped by them in two narrow mountain passes called the 
Caudlne Forks, on Mount Tabur'nus, west of Beneveii'tum. 

1 he victorious Pontius showed the greatest humanity to the con- 
quered Romans, and released the army on terms, which the 
Roman government repaid by breaking the conditions of sur- 
render, and refusing to give up conquests and to conclude an 
alliance- The Romans afterwards gained the upper hand, and 
the second Samnite war ended in b.c. 304 by a temporary sub- 
mission of Samnium. 

7. The Third Samnifewar began in b.c. 298, and the Sarm 
mtes were now aided, in theLl5tl^SE«!?uggle~ 

independence, \fq nitewar, 
bridii's, ffld Senoma/i iPauis» The Samnite generals, Tontius,^ one 
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of the great men of ancient days, and Gellms Egna'tms^ made 
a brilliant strategical move by marching northwards into Etruria 
and joining their powerful confederates there with their whole 
force. In b.c. 2^ 'the 

was fought. There me Romans, under Fdbhis Maximus^ de- 
feated the Samnite confederates with great slaughter and the 
loss of the leader Egndtius. For five years more the struggle 
was protracted. In b.c. 292 the gallant Ponims was defeated, 
taken prisoner, and barbarously .^xecnted by the Romans at 
their general’s triumph in Rome^^ No more disgraceful act 
stains the annals of Rome than this cruel treatment of the gen- 
erous and gallant foe who, nearly thirty years before, had spared 
a Roman army at the Caudine Forks, and had forborne to seek 
vengeance for the vile treachery with which his mercy was 
requited. The great modern historian of Rome, Dr. Arnold, a 
man ^vhose own admirable character lends crushing ^veight to 
his deliberate condemnation of WTong, brands this infamous 
deed by declaring that ‘rit proves but too clearly that, in their 
dealings with foreigners, the Romans had neither magnanimity, 
nor humanity, nor justice.’’ After the loss of Pontius the Sam- 
nites could only keep up a fitful struggle of detached parties, 
ivhile the Roman armies marched to and fro, inflicting utter 
devastation on the land. In b.c. 290 the w^ar ended with the 
entire submission of exhausted Samnium, and the Romans were 
now placed, by the conquest of the Samnites and Umbrians, in 
a position of mastery over Central Italy. 

8. The Romans, in their career of subjugation, had to deal 
Subjugation Etruscans^ and with the old foe, the 

of Northern Senonian Gauis.^ln b.c. 283 the great battle of the 
Italy. ■ Etruri a^ was fought, and its 

R esults were of the Gauls and Etrus- 

;ans ivas totally defeated. Etruria’s day was done ; the Senonian 
^auls were, in the expressive Americanism, wiped out.” The 
lomans were now masters of ail Northern Italy. 

I 9. In B.c. 282 came the struggle in Southern Italy, with the 
Subjugation L^canians and Tarentines, wiiich brought the 
of Southern Romaus into collision — legion against phalanx — • 
Italy. Greek methods of warfare. 

An account of this has been given in the later history of Greece, 
dealing with the career of Pyrrhus (page 137). The preface to 
Macaulay’s lay, Prophecy of Capys, should be read as a terse 
and vivid account of the origin, results, and significance of this 
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war. After Roman defeats by Pyrrhus in B.c. 280 (when the 
Consul L^vinus (le-v!hius) was beaten at Heraclea^ in Lucania, 
on the river Siris), and in b.c. 279 at Asculum (in Apu'lia), 
the war was virtually ended by the rout of Pyrrhus at Benami- 
turn (in Samnium) in b.c. 275. The Roman victor was the 
renowned consul Q/rms Benta'tus^ a hne specimen of the old 
Roman for courage, determination, and rugged simplicity of 
character and life. He was of Sabine origin,; and soon after 
the magnificent triumph described in the lay above-named, he 
retired to his little farm in the Sabine territory, and tilled it 
with his own hands. The defeat of Pyrrhus was followed by 
the capture of Taren'titm^ and the submission of the Lncdniatis^ 
Bruttians^ and all other peoples who had hitherto held out, or 
risen, encouraged by Pyrrhus, against Roman power in Central 
and Southern Italy. By the year b.c 266 the Roman conquest 
of Italy was completed, and the city on the Tiber was mistress 
of the whole extent of the land, from the rivers Bu'bkan (in 
north of Umbria) and Ma’cm (in north-west of Etruria), on the 
north (the frontiers of Cisalpine Gaul), to the towns of Rhe'- 
giuni (on south-west coast — the toe), and Brundihhim (on the 
Adriatic Sea — at the heel), in the south of Italy. 

10. cRome had thus become the most compact and powerful 
state in existence, and she was now to show the consolidation 
genius of her people for government by the method ^Rome. 

in which the Romans consolidated and organized the territory 
w^hich they had won. The conquered nations of Italy kept in 
the main their own laws, languages, and administrations, but 
they looked to Rome as their centre and their leader, whom 
they were bound to follow in war, and in connection with whom 
alone future advantages were to be acquired. 

11. The whole of Italy now comprised, in a political sense, 
three classes. These were (i) the Roman dtize?is Roman 
{Gives Romani), forming the Roman people in the citizens, 
strict technical sense {populus Romanus), the governing body 
of the whole state. These citizens belonged (^7) to the thirty- 
five tribes, (or wards, or parishes) into which the territory of the 
city of Rome was divided, north of the Tiber beyond Veii, and 

south to the river Li'ris; {b) to Roman colonies established in 

different parts of Italy; {c) to various municipal towns which 
had received the Roman franchise. Nearly all of these citizens 
(the exceptions being the inhabitants of some of the municipal 
towns) had the right of voting in the Comiiia Tributa at Rome. 
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12. (2) {The Latins (called ^^No?nen Latinumf or, the Latin 

Latins name). This must be understood in a technical, 

^ not in a local, sense (as the towns of Latium 

were mostly municipalities with the Roman franchise), and 
applies to those who belonged to towns having the Latin fran- 
chise., given originally to the conquered towns of Latium. Any 
male inhabitant of a town with this “ Latin franchise could, 
by holding a public office in his own town, become a full 
Roman citizen of the tribes, if he chose to remove to Rome. 

13. (3) The Socii ox Allies (called also Fcederatoe Civifates, or 

Allies Foederati)\ these w^ere all the other communities of 

Italy, not included in (i) or (2). HYio^t^Allied States'' 
really existed in various degrees of subjection to Rome, having 
no political privileges, and being bound to furnish troops for 
the Roman armies, but enjoying her powerful protection against 
foreign enemies. With regard to the Nomen Lathmm and the 
Socii^ Rome {i.e, the Gives Rommii) retained the sovereign 
rights of making war in which all must join, concluding treaties 
by which all were bouqd, and coining money which all must 
recognize and circulate) In this excellent political system, 
wffiich “reconciled mtfhicipal freedom with the unity and 
supremacy of the central power,” we see the fitness of Rome to 
govern what she had conquered, and how well she was adapted 
by the genius of her people to subdue and to form the wwld 
into one vast empire. By the conquest of Italy the wealth of 
the Roman state was greatly increased in the revenues derived 
from mines, forests, and harbours which she had acquired; the 
patricians and plebeians alike obtained lands to hold and to 
till ; a solid basis of powder was obtained, on which to erect the 
imposing fabric of her vast dominion in the days to come. 

14. What Roman roads are we English people know, dw^elling 

Roman roads, ^ Conquered by Rome, and 

* stamped by her, as she stamped all her conquests, 
•with ineffaceable marks of her presence, her prudence, and her 
power. Many of our present highways run for many miles 
along the line of the old Roman roads, and ^AVatling Streetf 
in the city of London, is th^eginning of one that ran from 
Roman London northwards, f These great roads were first made 
with the military purpose 01 providing a w^ay that should be 
solid at all seasons of the , year, for the march of legions and 
their heavy baggage through districts subdued by Roman arms. 
They were wonderful pieces of determined practical engineering, 




and m order to carry them straight to the points aimed at, 
marshes and hollows were filled up, or spanned with viaducts * 
mountains were tunnelled, streams were bridged; no labour,' 
time, nor money was spared. As they extended their power 
through Italy,^ the Romans constructed such roads as these in 
various directions from the capital, and these great highwavs in 
Italy must be understood as representing others which were 
afterwards made, as need arose, in every part of the Roman 
h>mpire. ; 

15. 1 he first and greatest of the Italian roads was the famous 
Appian J! ay ( Far called Regim Fiaium^ The Anpian 

* Qaecn of Roads ”), wliich was begun by Appius 
Claudius^ censor in b.c. 312. The struggle with the Samnites was 

at its height when 
this great cause- 
way, built with large 
■■'square ■'■...stones'-.onv'.'a,: ■ 
raised, platform,"was : 
made direct from 
the gates of Rome 
to Cap ua, in Cam- 
pa'nia. The Fm 

Construction of a portion of the Appian Way. Flppi^ was aftcr- 

. , , . , , , . wards extended, 

through bamnium and Apulia, to Brundu'sium (on the lower 
Adriatic), the port of embarkation for Greece. Parts of the 
original stone-work are existing at this day. Other great roads 
of Italy were the Fia Aurelia~-~ihe great coast-road north- 
vjrds, by Genua (Genoa), into Transalpine Gaul;-~-the Fia 
Fiamima, through Umbria to Arim'inum; and the Fia Emilia, 
from Ariminum, through Cisalpine Gaul, to Placentia fpla-cen'- 
she-a). . 


16. e inteipose, as a truce between the clash of arms in Rome’ 
conquest of Italy and in her foreign wars, a short account of 
the Roman gods and worship at the time when an of Chi^deitieso 
faith in Paganism still existed. /The two original deities of Romans, 
the Roman Panthe'on who belonged to it in common with that of the Greek: 
(with whom, as Aryans, they had a common ancestry), were the great %ipi 
(answering ;o the Greek Ziiis\ and Vesta (the Greek The chie 

deity of the tribes of Italy was Mars or Ma'mrs, the god of “manliness,’ 
and then, by a tiynsition natural with the Romans, the god of war. The 
Roman gods of similar name to the Greek deities had often very differeni 
attributes, and must never be confounded with them. The Roman Hercule. 
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was a god of property and commerce, quite distinct from the Greek demigod 
Herades (he'ra-clez), with Ms heroic exploits and labours. The originally 
Sabine goddesses, Jnno^ the type of queenly womanhood, and Minerva^ 
the embodiment of wisdom, were great deities at Rome. Ja’nus, the god 
of opening and shutting (really a form of the siifi-god, who opens the day at 
his rising, and shuts up light at his setting) is well known from his image 
with double face, and from the covered passage at Rome (wrongly called 
a temple), which was left open in w’^ar and closed up in peace, janns is 
only another form of Diamts (god of day), and his sister was Diana, the 
moon goddess. 

17. We find also, as remnants of the olden worship before Rome existed, 

Deities of the certain deities of country life. Safur'nuswB.^ god of sowing 
country and and tillage, in whose honour a ^reat festival in December was 
the household, celebrated, called ih.e Sain rndii a — a time of holiday, feasting, 
and social freedom for seven days. Cd 7 'es was goddess of the corn-crops ; 
Fiiies and Faihms deities of flocks and shepherds. The chief dpmestic 
worship was that of Vesta, as goddess of the hearth, at whose rites the 
Roman father of the household officiated as priest, and only kinsmen could 
be present j and of the and Penates (pe-na'tez), the spirits of ancestors 

and guardians of the home. ^ The m3^t]iical king, Romulus, was worshipped 
under the name of ^//z;7w/.yjqui-ri'nus).^ 

18. In order to ascertain the will of the gods in important matters, the 

Romans employed Atmirs to observe the flash of lightning and 
Au?urs flight of birds. '"'‘Inis was done before every public act or 

^ ' ceremony — the holding of Comiiia and the fighting of a 

battle ; and in taking the auspices, as 
the mummery of these officials was 
called, the Atigzn' stood in a space of 
ground which he had consecrated by 
a ceremonial for the purpose. Then, l 

facing the south, he w'atched for a reply y i < i h 

to his prayers, beseeching an expres- \ 

si on of the divine will. A flight of 
birds or other sign, appearing on the 
f'/gkt hand, was unfavourable; on the ^ I 

left, propitious. The waited 

till the desired event occurred, and then v 

announced the result. If no Augur 
were present, signs might be sought 

from the ‘^saered chickens y carried j ^ J Y 

about w'ith an army on campaigns : if 

they ate their food heartily, it was , mAA 

favourable; if not, unlucky. In the first '■ 'X'm> v 

Punic war a Roman consul, who had 

the chickens with him on shipboard ■ 

for the purpose of augury, was in- - -■'jiZ 

formed that they would not eat at all — ' 

—the worst sign possible. Let them ' Saturn, 

drink then !” he cried, and flung them 

overboard into the sea. This may be taken as an example of how educated 

i On this whole subject the reader is referred to Wilkins’ Primer, Roman Antiquities 
{Macmillan ^ Co.), pp. 105-121, - 
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Romans, long before the republic ended, flung away ancestral creeds and 
superstitions, and became adherents, when they believed in anything, of the 
(ireek philosophers' belief in one divinity of whom they had their various 
conceptions.! 


CHAPTER IV. 

FOREIGN CONQUEST: HISTORY OF ROME FROM 
B.C. 266 to 133. 

1. We are now to see Rome engage in the greatest conllit.t of 
her history — that with the powerful maritime and « 
commerciai state, Lartliage. It was a struggle posed in the 
which, when it was fully developed, became for 

Rome a fight for national existence, in which her enemy was at 
the height of her power and resources, with Spain and Africa at 
her back, and with the first general of the age, perhaps of all. 
ages, to command her armies. The, interest of 
(as they are called from the \vord A‘ 

of the Greek Fhohiikikos — Phcenician, and, in a limited sense, 
Carthaginimi, as used by the Greek historian Polybius) is gregt 
and enduring, lliese wars were fought out ^‘not merely to 
decide fire mte of trvo cities, or of two empires; but to deter- 
mine Wilkie rB.cefy^ the Inde-GermamfWf^^M 

fi'ave the 

doMimon On the one side— the the 

genius for war, government, and legislation: on the other— the 
Semitic — the spirit of industry, navigation, and commerce. The 
future of Europe and the world depended on the issue of the 
contest, and the skill and valour, the determination and resource, 
displayed on both sides, have caused these rvars of Rome and 
Carthage, to remain most vividly impressed upon the memories 
of men.” J 

2. We have already dwelt on the origin and commerce of 
Carthage (pages 64, 78), and seen her in conflict with 

the Greeks in Sicily, fighting against the power of 
Syracuse. She had become, by the political and commercial 
energy of her citizens, the leading Phoenician state, ruling over 
Ulica, Plippo, Leptis, and other cities of Phoenician origin in 
Northern Africa. The Carthaginians paid also great attention 
to agriculture, and the whole of their territory was cultivated 
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like a garden, supplying the population with abundance of food. 
This fact, taken along with the wealth derived from her com- 
merce, explains to us how it was that a city with no large extent 
of territory w^as enabled to hold out so long against the utmost 
efforts of Rome, and at one period to bring her, as it seemed, 
to the verge of ruin. 

3. The political constitution of Carthage was that of an oli- 

Remarks on g^^hical republic, and her aristocracy is famed for 
the Cartha- the number of able men that came- forth from its 
ginian state, Other hand, Carthage was >vei^ened 

by the facts that she. was dependent on mercehaiy "troops ihTer 
\fff^'sli1)ject: to revolts at "home among the native populations 
whom she oppressed, and hampered by the factious spirit pre- 
valent among her leading men. C^fthage had a great com- 
mercial genius, but no gift for assimilating conquered peoples, 
or for establishing an empire on a solid and enduring basis, and 
therefore, in the end, she succumbed to Rome, whose part it_ . 
was to bring the nations under one wide long-enduring sway, 
The struggle of Carthage against Rome became, in fact, th^"^ 
contest of a man of the greatest abilities — Hannibal — against a 
nation of the utmost energy and determination, and the nation, 

in the Jong run, won the day, 

4, f'he Carthaginians, at this time, held Corsica, Sardinia, 
First Punic various colonies in Spain and i^ossessions in 
War, B.c. Sicily. It was m Sicily that the cause of quarrel 

, 264-241. between Rome, arid Carthage was found, and Rome 

/’ ^ picked the quarrel by interference in a local matter at Messa'na. 

L Htero^ King of Syracuse, as we have seen, soon came over to 

f* the Rqrnans, who, after defeating the Carthaginian army and 

' taking Ayrmnfum .rBxr "2Mir3etefmme3"to""maFf^ 

I ^ ’was’ needed, and"’ with 

Roman energy they set to work and built one. Twice their 
squadrons were destroyed, but in b.c, 260 the cons^^?// 77 ^^.f 
gained a great naval victory at M/lee, on the hortTvSS'' coST^ 
of Sicily,' and from this time Rome became more and more 
nearly a match for Carthage on her special element, the sea. 
The Romans invaded Africa without success (b.c. 255), but 
were generally victorious in Sicily. In b.c. 247 the great 
; Hamilcar Barca (father of Hannibal and Has'drubal) w'as 

^ tained himself there with great patience and skill against all the 
j Roman efforts. In b.c. 24,x, however, the Roman commander 
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defeated QigjCartJaaginjan-ieet off the f 
of Sicily, and the/*' 

Cara^inians thp gave in. Sialy thus became (b.c. aar) the 
f^st Roman province, the whole island coming into the hands of 
Kome, except the territory of her faithful ally, Hi'ero of Syra- 

5- 1 he Romans, with gross ill-faith and injustice, took advan- 
tage ot a revolt against Carthage by her mercenary- ^ 
troops to deprive her of Sardinia and Corsica {b.c. Sardmfl, ° 
Sardinia was made into a province. The 
next exiiloit of Rome was the conquest of Cisal- 
pine Gaul, w^ich was completed by b.c. 222, and the Roman 

iSi "'as confinned by the establish- 

ment of rnihtary colonies at Placen'tia and Cremo'na. 

inin,-;!" r resolved upon revenge for past defeats and 

mjuries from Rome, and intrusted her cause to that 
great man Hamir car Barca. He formed the bold 
and, ingenious plan of creating for his country a new 
empire in Spain, which might be used as a fresh base of opera- 
tions against the foe whom he hated with a deadly hate. From 
B.C. 237 to 229 (when he fell in battle) he was engaged in re- 
ducing a large part of Spain to submission by diplomacy and 
force. In B.C. 221 his son, the illustrious Hannibah took up 
the Spanish command, and he soon brought on a new conflict 
with Rome by his capture of her ally the city of on 

the imth^east cpa^t.of Spain. 

7. (I he Second^ .Punic War is too well known in every detail to 
need much descnption here. The hero of the con- Hannibal and 
test IS pa^niba/, one of the purest and noblest & ® 
characters in .history-—a man of whom we know bx?2i8-?02. 
nothing save from his^ foes, and all their wrath and envv have 
pt-.j2een able to disfigure the. portrait which the facts have 
forced them to transmit to future ages. Great as, a statesman, 
supremely great as a soldier, beloved by his troops, and justly 
dreaded by the most warlike people of the ancient world, Han- 
nibal stands forth an object for the highest admiration and 
;^;eem. Of his military capacity it is needless to say more than 
of the ablest generals that ever lived, Napoleon 
and Wellington, both pronounced Hannibal to be the greatest 
of all commanders. ^ 

8. In B.c, 218 the Carthaginian general crossed the Alps after 
a five months march from Spain, and descended with a storm 

(30) ^ 
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of war upon the Romans. With a force of 20,000 foot and 
Victories of ^000 horse he encountered the consular armies 
Hannibal. and defeated them at the rivers 

^:r/|/f/<7,(B.c, 2^18)^ the Tras' ink^te 'XiikelW^^ 

'litrimr7*^icr'2i;7), and, more decisively than all, and with 
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immense slaughter, at Camiee, in Apulia, in n.c. 216. For fifteen 
years (b.c. 218 to 202) fitahnibal maintained his ground in 
Italy, defeating the Romans again and again, opposed by the 
cautious Fdbius Aiaximm and the daring Marcel' lus (the con- 
{|ueror of Syracuse), but unable to capture Rome, or to subdue 
Roman steadfastness and courage. 

9. The chief causes of the ultimate failure of Hannibal, be-^ 
sides the doggedness of Rome's resistance, were the 
faithfulness of many of Rome's allies, especially 
the Latins, in Italy, the success of Roman armies 
under Fublius Scipio in Spain (which was for the time subdued 
by B.c. 205), and the want of due support by Carthage to her 
great leader. The crisis came in b.c. 2,07, when HannibaFs 
brother, Hasdrubal^ crossed the Alps into Italy with a powerful 
army which, joined with Hannibal's in Southern Italy, would 
probably have effected the conquest of Rome, now almost 
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exhausted by her efforts and defeats. This was not to be. 
Hasdrubal was encountered, defeated, and slain by the Romans 
at the decisive battle of the Metau'rus (a river in Umbria), one 
of th_e great critical contests in the history of the world. The 
junction of the forces thus prevented, Rome was saved, and in 
order to be rid of Hannibal the war was carried now into the 
enemy's country. 

lo. Pubhus Seif 10, who had been so successful in Spain 
crossed from Sicily to Africa in b.c. 204, and did so scipioL 
well for Rome tliat Hannibal was recalled. The canus. 
Second Punic jVar ended «ith the defeat of Hannibal, by Scipio 

at /.a ma (hve days^ journey from Carthage) in b,c. 202. The 
conqueror gained the surname of Hannibafiost his 

army, but not his fame. .Rome was raade certain now to rule 
the world. 1 he , terms , of peace, with,. .piade her for 
the time a mere dependency of Rome. All her foreigif posses^ 
sions were given up; her fleet 'id ‘Idii &he 

was to make no war yvithout Rome’s permissiDni.-an.enomiian.q 


supreme in Asia Minor as far as the borders of Syria. 

13. The great Carthaginian, even after Zama, had not de- 
spaired of himself or of his country. He set vigor- p^te of Han- 
oiisly to work at internal reforms in Carthage with ^libai. 
a view to renewing the contest with Rome; but being thwarted 
by jealous and unpatriotic rivals, w^ho also intrigued for his sur- 
render to the Romans, he fled to the court of Antiochus the 
Great of Syria in b.c. 194. In throwing away her greatest man 
Carthage had lost her last chance of regaining any real powder. 
Hannibai w^as driven from his shelter with Antiochus by the 
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Roman demand for his surrender, and took refuge with Frtisias, 

\ King of Bithynia, for some years; but Roman dread of his abilities 
and influence pursued him, and, hopeless of escape, he poisoned 
himself about b.c. 183, leaving Rome free at last to pursue her 
victorious career without any opponent likely to arrest it. 

14. A Third Macedonian War^ begun in b.c. 17 1 , was waged 
Roman Romans against King Ferseus (per sews), son 

conquest of of Philip V., and ended with a great Roman victory 
Greece. Fvdjia 168, and the extinction of Mace- 

don as a kingd'Bhif the Fotirth Macedonian 
War, and a war against the forces of the Achse'an League, 
Corinth was taken by Mum/nius, as already related (page 139), 
and Macedonia and Greece became Roman Frovinces (b.c. 147 
and 146). 

\ 15. There was a powerful party in Rome (headed by the 

1 Third Punic famous and stern censor, For cites Cado), who re- 
J War. ientlessly insisted on the destruction of Carthage. 

I Her warlike neighbour, Masinissa (ma-si-nis sa), Ring of 
I midia^ was encouraged by the Romans in harassing attacks, and 
; in B.c. 149 Rome found a pretext for war. Her forces could 
; not be resisted, and Carthage offered a complete submission, 
I seeking the preservation of her commerce and her capital by a 
I surrender of arms, war-ships, and the internal independence 
I hitherto belonging to her. 

16. When Rome insisted on the destruction of the city of 
Siege of Carthage itself, and the removal of the inhabitants 
Carthage, to inland abodes, the Carthaginians took counsel of 

despair, and resolved to stand a siege within their strong forti- 
fications. Scip'o Africa nus Minor (really a son of jHmil’ius 
Fai/hs^ the conqueror of Macedonia, and adopted by a Roman 
custom into the Scipio family) conducted the three years’ siege 
of the great commercial city and her citadel, and Roman deter- 
mination as usual carried its point. After fearful house-to-house 
fighting the remnant of 700,000 people surrendered; the place 
was set on fire, and burned for seventeen days; the ruins were 
levelled with the ground, and Carthage the proud city, alike 
with Carthage the commercial state, had ceased to exist, in b.c. 
146, the same year as saw the final conquest of Greece. Part 
of the territory w’^as given to Masinissa of h j[,3im idiav Romp’s 
ally, part became the Roman Frovince of Africa. ' 

17. The great pehinsula the west of Italy w^as inhabited 
chiefly by people called Jbdrians (not of Aryan race), and 
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by Celtic tribes who had made their way into the central 
part of the land. During the Second Punic War conquest of 
the Carthaginian dominion in Spain had been Spain, 
gained for Rome by the Scipios; but the inhabitants have 
always been hard to thoroughly master in war, and even the 
Romans found the task long and difficult. The north and 
north-west of the country, indeed, remained independent till 
the time of the empire. The Celtibe’ rians,, tribes of mixed 
origin in central Spain, were conquered by about b.c. i8o, after 
a long resistance. The part of Lusita'nia (modern Portugal) to 
the south of the Tagus was mastered after a brave struggle main- 
tained for some years by a gallant leader named Viriatkus (vi-ri- 
a'thus), with whom the Romans made a treaty, prior to his assas- 
sination by their contrivance, in b.c. 140. The conquest of 
the centre and south of Spain was completed in the capture 
and destruction of the strong city of Numantia (nu-man'she-a), 
near the source of the Douro^ by Scipio Af'icanus Minor (the 
younger) in b.c. 133. The country had long before been divided 
by Rome into two provinces, respectively to the east and west 
of the Iberus (i-behus) or Ebro^ called Hispa'nia Citerior and 
^Jlispa'fiia Ulterior {^^hither^^ and ^further^^ Spain). 

18. The subjugation of Spain, though still incomplete, was 

an important event in the development of the influ- 

Roman dominion on the Mediterranean coasts, ence on 
We have already fully described the civilization with 

which the Romans became closely connected in their conquest 
of Greece and most of Asia Minor. / In subduing Spain, Rome 
was taking civilization to a land of peoples almost new to the 
culture of the east and centre of the Mediterranean world. The 
inhabitants were brave, temperate, hardy, warlike, proud, and 
strongly attached to freedom, and they were now to show them- 
selves, in a marked degree, capable of taking up the new ideas, 
customs, and language conveyed into their midst by the con- 
querors. The country was in course of time quite transformed | 
and RomanizedV the Latin language was adopted, the literature f 
both of Greece and Rome was taught in the schools, and under I 
the emperors many distinguished authors in the Latin tongue ^ 
were of Spanish birth. The modern language of the country 
is so closely derived from Latin that a scholar can readily divine 
the general meaning without special study. 

19. In the history of Alexarider’s successors we have already 

referred to the oi Fer’ganius (page 140), which be- 
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came very extensive after the defeat by the Romans of Aiiti'- 
ochus the Great of Syria in b.c. 190. Rome then 
JSSSn of gave nearly all the south and west of Asia Minor to 
Pergamus. Eumcms II (eu'me-nez), King of Pergamus, In 
B.C. 133, King Attains III, bequeathed the whole of his’ do- 
minions to the Roman people, and the Province of Asia was 
formed. 

20. At the beginning of the period now treated of — b.c. 266 
Review of — Rome possessed only the peninsula of Italy; nor 
RoSe^ ?on- was she mistress of the whole of that, for Liguria 
quests. (li-gu'ri-a), the country of brave people south of 

. Cisalpine Gaul, was not subdued till long after the second Punic 
War. At the close of this epoch — by b.c. 1337- Rome was 
the one great power of the world — possessor ’of most that was 
worth having (save Gaul, Egypt, and Syria) on the Mediter- 
, ranean shores. In Eitrofe^ Asia, Africa, she ruled these terri- 
tories: — Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsita, Cisaipzne Gaul, the 
south and centre of Spain, the late territory of Carthage in Africa, 
Northern and Southern (Greece, and most of Asia Minor, "Wher- 
ever she had not yet carried , her conquering arms, the Roman 
name had become one of fear to the nations who had seen 
country after country mastered or absorbed by the all-embrac- 
ing irresistible Republic. 

21. The conquered provinces were governed by ex-consuls 

t Proconsuls ex-prsetors, who went out there with the title of 

■andProprse- Proconsul Or Proprcetor, attended by a whole army 

of ofEcials, The wealthy order in the state known 
as the Efuites (Knights) farmed the taxes and tlie tribute levied 
from the provincials, and puhlica'ni, or collectors of public 
revenue (the publicans of Scripture), were scattered over the 
whole Roman world, and were held in very bad repute. The 
Proconsuls and Propraetors had the highest military and civil 
powers in their governments, and their eager desire to return 
to Rome with abundant means caused gross oppression of the 
people in the provinces. The grand passion of the Romans 
at this time was to amass money, whether by plunder in 
wap usury at home, or speculation and commerce abroad. 
Theprovmcial governors received gifts from states and , kings 
not.-vat .suMued oribes for their decisions in law-suits, and a 
share ot .;he plunder :xiade by extortionate tax-gatherers. 

22. As the sena<'.c alone appointed the provincial governors, 
and confined the appointments to senators, it was the chief object 
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of a rising citizen of Rome to become a member of that rul- 
ing body. The position could only be reached by PoUfeai 
holding &e high offices in the state which have been • 

already mentioned, and in order to secure election ^ythe assem- 
blies (Comitia) to these offices, it was needful to get the votes 
of the people by providing expensive shoivs in the theatre a 
circus,, and, as degradation deepened, by direct bribes. Aftei 
passing through the qu^storship, ledileship, prstorship, and c . - 
sulship on these terms, a man would enter the senate with 
enormous load of debt, and could only hope to pay his cicdito s 
and acquire a fortune for himself by the proceeds of his temi ot 
office in a province as Proprator or Proconsnl. It is true tlud 
a provincial governor was liable to prosecution at Rome on iis 
return, for crimes committed in his public capacity; but the 
senatorial judges before whom he would have to_ appear were 
as much open to bribes as the voters m the Comitia, and pait 
of the plunder of the provinces was thus devoted to securing 
impunity at Rome for those who robbed Romes unhappy 

subicctsi . . 

2x. The old class of Roman citizens, under the military sys- 
tem of universal service and the losses of the Punic Causes the 
and other wars, had greatly diminished m numbers, Roman 
The soldiers of the armies that weiit out to the 
provinces often remained there as military colonists, and Rome 
and Italy received in exchange millions of foreign slaves. 1 hese 
men, frequently set free, became Roman citizens, and the old 
race, both in the city and in Italy at large, rapidly degenerated 
through intermarriages of Italians with these foreigners from all 
quarters of the Roman world. The lower order m Rome thus 
became in time a mere mob, living in idleness by the price of 
its votes, and on the cheap or gratuitous corn from Sicily and 
Africa, which was distributed by the senate to appease populai 
discontents. The original Patricians and Plebeians had become, 
as stated in the general sketch above given, classes of rich men 
and paupers, with no middle class of yeoman-farmers (or pea- 
sant-proprietors) and merchants to hold the pditical balance, 
and give stability to the constitutional order of things. 

24. The sudden and vast increase of wealth flowing to Rome 
from such conquests as those of Carthage, Greece, sodai cormp- 
and Asia, brought with it great luxury and its atten- 1 *®"- _ 

dant vices. The newly-enriched senators and knights, spurning 
the protests and scorning the example of such men as Cato 
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the censor, and those who kept to the olden simple style, of 
life, plunged into ail the extravagances that Greek and Asiatic 
fashions prompted, and that Roman want of purity in taste soon 
carried to a monstrous excess. Money was lavished upon 
mansions in Rome, decked out with richest furniture and plate ; 
on country houses, pleasure-grounds, and fish-ponds to supply 
a favourite Roman food; on dancing-girls, musicians, and troops 
of like artistic or of menial slaves; on foreign wines and dainty 
dishes ; on toadies and buffoons. The old regard for marriage 
and the sanctity of home declined, and Roman conquests had 
thus caused evils that were swiftly sapping the very^ foundations 
of the free state — the grand old republic of Rome/ 


25. A more beneficial use of the new wealth was the employment of 
Roman k by ambitious men, and by the state officials, on w'orks of 

Basilicse^ public service and adornment. There were buildings at 

and Porticoes. p_ome called Basil' icce, which served as courts of law and as 
places of meeting (like our Exc/ia?iges) for men of business. Of these 
(which were rectangular halls, with rows of columns, and a recess at one 
end for the tribunal), the Basilica Pof'^cia was erected in B.c. 184, the Basilica 
Ftilvia in 179, and the Basilica Semprdnia in 171. 'Tht Boifcoes {Vovticm) 
were covered and payed^ .walks, open on one side,lfanclf s^upported by 
columns. ""The Portkus Metelliyo^s& built by the Proprcetor Metellns after 
(in the technical sense — • 

Qv^x Pe?^ sells ^ King^ of^^Macedom^^ 

Of others the stupendous ‘ r « . i , T- 


remams are 

visible in the Campagna di Roma 
(the undulating district round Rome), 
and in various countries which were 
formerly provinces of the empire. 

The first of these was the Jqua Appia, 
begun by the censor Appius Claudius 
in B.C. 3x3. The ^nio Vetus (or 
ancient Anio''\ begun in B.c. 273, 
brought water to Rome from the river 
Anio, 18 miles away. It was mostly underground, and the windings of 
the course taken made the whole work over 40 miles in length. The A qua 
famed for the coldness and purity of the water which it conviyed, 
was built in B.c. 144, at the public expense, by the praetor Quintus Marcius, 
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It began nearly 40 miles from Rome, and was of great height and solidity, f 

proceeding for several miles on arches, of which remains are still visible. ( 

In such works as these the Romans displayed the practical character which 1 ' 

belonged to them. [ 

j ' ' ■ ' "■'■'■'""I 

2 7. The physical might of Rome had subdued Greece, but i 

the mind of Greece mastered Rome. The Greeks i 

became the teachers of their conquerors. Ihe enceon ' . 

deities of Greece were incorporated into the national 1 

faith of Rome. Greek literature became the education of the | 

Roman youth. Greek philosophy was almost the only philo- 
sophy. the Romans knew. Rome adopted Grecian arts, and was 
by contact with Greek life. In name and government 
the world was Roman, in feeling and civilization it was Greek.” ^ 

In accordance with this, we find that the chief works of art at 
Rome either came from Greece as part of the plunder of war, or 
were executed there by Greek artists of the later school. Ele- 
gance and culture were by nature foreign to the Romans ; these 
they sought from Greece, and large numbers of Greek slaves 
were brought to Rome. These Greek slaves and freedmen 
acted as superintendents of factories and teachers of the chil- 
dren. The city population also included large numbers of 
Greek musicians, teachers of rhetoric, philosophers, secretaries, 
and copyists (an important class when there was no printing), jn 
By. cases inmates of the houses of the great, whom they 
insluucted and amused. The effect of Greek culture and philo- 
sophy on the old religious belief is also to be observed. Reli- 
gion declined into mere expediency. The educated class pro- 
tected popular superstitions which they despised themselves, 
and it was said that two soothsayers could not meet in the 
street without laughing in each other’s face at the mockery of 
their professing belief in the observation of omens and signs 
from heaven as revealing the divine will. 

28i Roman literature, as we know it, only came into existence five cen- 
turies after the foundation of the city. The old rude Roman „ 
ballads are entirely lost, and the .first Roman .poet was Livitis 
native of Magna Grcscia), a drama by whom 
wa.s performed at Rome in the year B.c. 240. He took his comedies and 
tragedies from the Greek, being master of both tongues. He was followed 
l^y ^ who adapted (from the Greek) comedies in which 

he attacked the Patricians. An epic poem of his on the first Punic War 
furnished matter to En'nius and Virgil. Nsevius died about B.c. 200. 

The. founder of Roman literature is generally said to be Ennius^ a native of 

1 F. W, Robertson, Sertnons, 
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Magna Gmda. He flourished between B.c. 20D and 170. wrote 

an epic poem, in dactylic hexametei-s, on the annals of Rome, and this work 
was the chief epic poem in Latin until Virgil, borrowing largely from his 
predecessor, surpassed Mm in his immortal '‘Giineidd Of the above three 
2.\\i\iQrs~--Andro7ti'cm^ Nmius^ Eli nius — we have only the scantiest re- 
mains. 

29. Of that great comic. genius Plmtns^ who wrote between B.c. 225 and 

185, we can judge for ourselves. Twenty of his plays remain ; 
TerSce modern opinion has ratified the verdict of the Romans, 

ereni-fc.. classes of whom Plautus was a great favourite. He 

did not merely translate old, Greek comedies, but used their plots and 
• characters for real Roman work as' to dialogue and detail. Id is plays liave 
found imitators among modem writers of the highest order, inciuding the 
great Frenchman Moliere. Plautus and Terence are familiar to select 
modern audiences from the performance of some one or other of their plays 
at Westminster School every Christmas. Tere 7 ice^ or to give him his full 
name, lyrefitins (te-ren'she-us) — “Terence the African,” was born 

at Carthage in B.c. 195, and died in 159. We have six of his comedies, 
adapted from the Greek, and written in Latin of perfect elegance and 
purity. The tragic poet Pacu'vins, whose works are lost, flourished about 
B.c. 160. .He is said to have been an accomplished and vigorous writer. 
Another tragedian, named Ac'cms, was somewhat later than Pacuvins, 
Roman tragedy, like Roman comedy, was largely imitated from the Greek. 

30. During and after the Second Punic War (b.c. 2I$-202) the historical 

writers , Pkidr and Chians Alinwitus, occur; they 

wrftersJ^^^” wrote (in Greek) an account of that struggle. The famous 
Pafdus Cato b.c. 149) wrote a historical wmrk 
on events from Rome’s foundation till his own time ; it was called 
Origines'^' (as giving the origins of Italian towns), and is the first prose 
work ill Latin of which we have any considerable remains. 


CHAPTER V. 

DECLINE AND FALL OF THE REPUBLIC, B.C. 133-27. 

I. The burning question and grand grievance with the 

The land mass of the people in Italy was the land question, 

question. Lici7iian Law of b.c. 366, limiting the amount 

of public land to be held by Patricians, and providing for the 
distribution of the surplus among the Plebeians, had not been 
carried out, and the former corn-lands of Italy were now turned 
into pasture-land held by the rich in vast domains, while the 
old race of peasant-proprietors had become almost extinct. The 
people had not only lost the land, but the love of labour, and 
were crowded into the towns, where they lived on the largesses 
and bribes of the lyealthy, and were constantly and increasingly 
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degraded by association and intermarriage with the slave popu- 
lation that now flooded Italy. 

2. Tiberius Gracchus, z. son of the famous Cornelia (a daughter 
of Sci^o'‘.^ /rica^nusj the vicfor at 


^ ... laVbecame-a w* 

Tribune (Tribmus TIebis) In bIc,. 133, and at once ^ 
took up the cause of his poor and oppressed,, fellow-citizen^. 
His oyect, was. land (the public land, 'which 

belonged to the state, and therefore to the people) to each Jree^ 
citizen, and., to. .people Italy. once more, with citizens instead 
of slaves, and to restore agriculture^ which had vanished into 
pastujB^e.- He therefore proposed a bill to enforce the Licinian 
Law, and on the death of iVttalus, King, of .Pergamus (bequeath- 
ing his kingdom and property to the Roman people) Gracchus 
proposed that this property, should be distributed so as to allow 
the new class^of small landowners to stock, their little farms. If 
these measures had been carried out, a new middle class would 
have been created, which would have done much to avert ruin 
from the republic. The jealous and avaricious nobles rose, and 
with their own hands^anH^^tLose^oriieiFri^^ 

Tiberius Gracchus in the .Forum during'* the voting for his 
second 'tiribunate in b.c. 132. His brother, Caius Gracchus, was 
tribu 3 iejn B.c. 123 and i2 2,^and carried several laws in favour 
oFffie^poor; but' he also was driven to death by the Senatorial 
party in 12 1, during a furious outbreak, which' ended in the 
wholesale murder of his adherents in Rome. The treatment of 
thelSracchi by the Patricians was of itself sufficient to show that 
the old Roman respect for law — the basis, the essence, the very 
life of a free state — had now vanished away. The legislation 
of the Gracchi was ultimately, and most of it immediately, 
neglected or repealed, and the last chance of saving the republic 
was lost. 

3. The internal history of Rome — almost everything apart 
from foreign conquest — becomes now a history of character 
the struggles and domination of individuals, and of internal 
the principle at wprk is mainly the ascendency of 

physical force. |The contests waged involve an aristocratic,\ 
and a popular side— a party striving to maintain the privileges 
of the existing Roman citizens and the predominance of the 
Senate, and a party determined to make free citizens of all the 
inhabitants of Italy, and to break down the remaining power of 
the aristocracy."'- 

4. The Roman senate was at this time composed, not of the 
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able and patriotic statesmen of the past, but of short-sighted 
Debasement selfish oligarchs, who cared for little besides the 
of the senate, power wielded in the consulship, the vanity gratified 
in a ^'‘Triumph,'' and the greed glutted in a provincial govern- 
ment. On his return from abroad the Roman proconsul or pro- 
prcetor generally gave himself up to ease and luxury for the rest 
of his days, and let politics alone when they had given him all 
he cared for. The senate had thus become quite unfit to rule 
at a time when firm and wise control was more than ever needed. 
We have now to deal very briefly with the fighting of factions, 
the continued foreign conquests, and the civil wars of eminent 
leaders, which form the scene amid which the last century of 
the republic passed away. 

5. Bet’ween b.c. 125 and 120 the Allohroges (al-lobho-ges) 

Roman con- Other tribes in the south of Gaul were subdued, 

que^ts’^in^^’ the colony of Aqum Sextim (the modern A lx) was 
GauL founded there, and a Roman provmce was made in 

B.C. 120, called by the Romans Provincial' or ^^the FrovinceP 
as opposed to the rest of Gallia; hence comes the modern name 
of that district — ProTem e, 

6. (north-west of Africa), was 

The Tue-ur- g^andspn of Masinis'sa, whom we have noted (page 
thine War. in the side of Carthage at the close 

of the .second Punic' War." His connection with Rome is re- 
niarkable for the gross corruption thereby revealed in the Roman 
senate, members of which Jugurtha bribed to connive at his in- 
trigues and crimes for the possession of the throne of Numidia. 
The war between Rome and Jugurtha lasted from b.g, hi to 
106, and in the course qC it' Jugurtha corrupted .by bribes two 
Roman commanders, and defeated another. The^reat Roman 
^general Ma'rius ended it by defeating and capturing''^ 7 ‘^'“^^^ 
(b7cT and starved to death 

after his cOnqtreroPs triumpS'Tn 104. Phmzdia became a Roman 
provmce about sixty years later. 

7. iThe celebiated_,J/^?;w5, who was seven times^ consul, was 

Marius (birtl^pl^qe^a^ the 

the cimbrian Xa& He appears in the 

war. ci?it-‘wu^e^^^" champ^^^ the oon ukr element 

againstt bp S,.o man aristoc ra c y . H e was one o f the ables t generals : 
tfat’Rqme.praSa^5K£da3m§m^*Epir'^a«^ than 

that of a boidj rude, unscrupulous, and arrogant soldier immersed 
in civil strif^.. Tfie were a Celtic people in the north-west 
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of Germany; the Teii tones (ox Teutons) were a German {Teu- 
tonic) tribe on the Baltic coast. These tribes^ to the number of 
3oOjOoo fighting men, with their wives and children, moved 
southwards through Gaul, and, as they neared Italy, defeated 
several Roman armies with great slaughter between b.c. 113 
and 105. After an unsuccessful attack on Spain they returned 
to the Provincia (south of Gaul), and there Marius saved the 
Roman Empire from being prematurely overwhelmed by nor- 
thern barbarians. In b . c . 102 he ^anniM Teuiones in 

a great battle near Aqtm 'Sex\ice where , the 

modern village of Pourrieres still preserves the name of Campi 
putridi (“putrefied fields”), given to the battle-ground from the 
number of decaying bodies. In b . c . 10 i Marius destroyed the 
Cimbri at the battle of 

5. I m Social ox Mqrsic jpar on^ 01 the great contests 
of Rome mlTFfielS' of battle. The Italian tribes The Social 
— the chief who"'tbb1c'~pt?f'^n‘^ war being the war. 

Afarsi^ Picentes^ Peligniy Samnites^ Aftili^ and Luca'ni — were 
now” claiming the full Roman citizenship, just as the Plebeians 
had done in the old struggles with the Patricians. Rome had 
given up her old wise policy of making new citizens out of sub- 
jects, and she was now to suffer for it in a tremendous and 
dangerous conflict with the brave and indignant Italians. The 
Latin colonies w”ere faithful to Rome, and this alone saved her 
from ruin. The w^ar continued during two years, b.c. 90-89, 
and was of the most sanguinary and desperate character. In 
b.c. 89 As'culum. in Picenum (pi~ce num) w”as taken by the Ro- 
mans and destroyed. The Romans had already detached some 
of their enemies by passing the Lex Julia^ giving the Roman 
franchise to the Latin colonies, and to such of the Italian allies 
as gave up the contest; and after further Roman successes the 
matter ended in Rome’s granting all the demands of the Italian 
confederates, wdien 300,000 brave men had fallen on both sides. 
The Lex Julia w^as extended to the citizens of all towns in 
alliance with Rome throughout Italy, that is to the Socii (see 
oil. iii, 13), and on compliance with certain formalities the Roman 
franchise was thus carried to the borders of Cisalpine Gaul. 

: 9. Mithrida'tes, Xing of Pontus^ on the Euxine Sea (a realm 

1 originally formed by a satrap’s revolt from the old Mithridatic 
I Persian empire), w^as a man of boundless energy and 
I great ability, w’-ho in b.c. 88 attacked the neighbouring coun- 
I tries Phrygia and Galatia,, and became master of the Roman 
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province of Asia, where he carried out a general massacre of 
the Roman residents to the number of scores of thousands. In 
the first Mithridatk war (b.c. 88-84) Sulla, an able general, 
and leader of the senatorial party at Rome, defeated the troops 
of Mithridates in Greece, and brought him to terms — Mithridates 
giving up his conquests and paying a large indemnity. The 
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second Mithridatk war lasted from B.c. 74 to 63, and arose out 
of a claim to the possession of Bithynia, bequeathed by its late 
king, Nicomedes (ni-co-me'dez), to the Romans. The chief 
generals on the side of Rome were Lmid'lus and the famous 
Pomfeiiis (pom-pe'yus) Magnus (Pompey the Great, the future 
antagonist of Julius Caesar), Mithrida'tes being assisted by his 
son-in-law Tigranes (ti-gra'nez), King of Armenia, The power 
of Rome prevailed of course in the end, and Mithridates, 
driven from his throne by her arms and by domestic rebellion, 
died in b.c. 63 in what we now call the Crhnea, 

10. Meanwhile Rome had been plunged' into a civil wan 
Civil war of Sanguinary contest lasted from b.c. 88 to 82, 

Marius and and presents a dreary scene of massacre and plunder. 
Sulla. jj. ^ rivalry as to the command in the first 

Mithridatk war^ and Sulla, having ready an army to which 
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the senate had appointed him, marched on Rome and drove 
Marius into exile, p.c. 88. It was then that Marius was seen 
sitting on the ruins of Carthage,” according to the well-known 
story. In b.c. 87 Cinna, a supporter of Marius (after Sulla 
had gone to Greece against Mithridates), roused the party and 
recalled Marius. Rome was forced to yield, and a fearful 
massacre took place of the senatorial and other enemies of 
Marius, who died in b.c. 86. In b.c. 83 Sulla returned , to 
Italy^ and defeated the partisans""tTfT!romr'X®'^’ ’ sup- 
ported by a Samnite army) in a terrific battle outside the,,6£?/; , 
/■me Gate of Rome (b.c. 82). A general slaughter of the oppo- 
site faction throughout Italy now followed, proscriptions or lists 
jOf the doomed being regularly published. In b.c. Si Sulla was 
‘made ^^dictatoP^ by the senate, and his soldiers and the siip- 
|iorters of the senatorial party were rewarded by the plunder 
derived from the confiscated wealth of nearly three thousand slain 
^Plguites (the rich tax-farming class), and of such senators as 
were of the Marian faction. 

ii.I.Sulla now effected an aristocratic revolution, undoing the 
popular legislation of past times, reducing, the power " 
of the Tribuni Plebis^ and abolishing the powers of sures and 
the Co7tiitia Trihita. He also established many 
military colonies throughout Italy, dividing the lands amongst 
his old soldiers.’' In b.c. 79 Sulla suddenly resigned his power, 
and died in b.c' 78. The changes he made in the constitution 
were of little moment really, as the free state was virtually dead, 
and greater men than Marius and Sulla were coming to the 
front to contest the sovereignity of the Roman world. 

12. Cneius Pompeius^:wsLS one of the ablest generals produced 
by ancient Rome. ITe was born in b.c. 106, and pompey.the 
fought with great distinction on Sulla’s side in the 
civil war with Marius. He succeeded Sulla as head of the 
aristocratic (senatorial) party. After some successes . against 
Roman revolt in Spain (b.c. 76-71) Pompey became consul in 
b.c. 70, and now figured as the popular hero, undoing some of ^ | 
Sulla’s legislation. In b.c. 67 the famous Gabinian Law (giving | j 
special powers for the object in view, and carried by the tribune j j 
Gabinius^ ga-bf ni-us) gave Pompey a grand opportunity, which he j j 
used with consummate ability. The Mediterranean Sea was at -■ ' 
this time infested by pirates so numerous and bold that they plun- 
dered cities on the Greek and Asiatic coasts, threatened Rome 
with starvation by cutting off the corn-ships comirig from Africa 
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and Egypt, and seized persons for ransom not far from Rome 
itself. In three months, by skilful arrangements, wise choice of 
subordinates, and determined action, Pompey swept the great 
central sea clear of these rebels and marauders from end to end, 
and, pursuing the chief body to their nests and strongholds on 
the coast of Cilicia, drove them to death or to surrender. 

1 3. This exploit w^as followed by his successes in Asia against 

Victories of MithridaUs and Tigranes^ already referred to. Ron- 
Pompey. was thus made a Roman province in b.c. 65. In 

B.C. 64 Pompey made Syria a province by deposing the king 
Antiochus. In 63 he subdued Fhmfiicia and Palestine^ cap- 
turing Jerusalem (as already related, page 60), and returning 
(with a splendid Mumph) to Rome in b.c. 61. Three other 
prominent men (one supremely great, as will be seen) had now 
arisen in Rome: ihQS^,^ y;ycxt JSuero^ Crassus, and Jtdius Ceesar. 

14. Marciif Tullhis Cicero (often called ^^Tid/y'’ in old Eng- 

Cicero thosc >en of oH'en time 

whose moral 'portraits are most famhiar to the 
moderns. We ‘ know him '"not ' 'only from contemporary history, 
but from his numerous letters to friends, which, besides supply- 
'* ing a larg^ part of that history, depict the man himself in vivid 
colours. in Latium, in b.c. 106, 

and after;a. sty^ious^^yo^ early manhood spent on law, 

pKifosbphy, and rhetoric, became a distinguished orator about 
B.a 76. He addressed assemblies on public questions in the 
forum' at Rome, and also practised as an advocate in the law-- 
courts. After passing through the regular gradation of state- 
offices as gumstor, curule cedile., and prcetor^ he became co^istd in 
B.c. 63. His exploit in this capacity (w-hich Cicero himself 
never forgot, nor allowed the world to forget) w^as the crushing 
of Catiline's conspiracy, for which the great o 7 atbTT^"di?'ei 3 ""^'«^- 
from theTdhaTdlhTOTroT^^'T^^ {Father of the father- 

political position was that of a general sup- 
pbrto of party. As an orator 

Cicem wasTupremely great; as an accomplished man of letters 
he was a master of style, and had a great variety of attainments; 
as a statesman he was patriotic, shrew-d, \^-eak, and vacillating; 
as a man he was vain, honest, and amiable^ 

15. Marcus Crassus w^as a man of great political influence in 

1 Crassus. ^^ome, because he was by far the richest man there 
; ^ * — the possessor of mines, estates, mansions let at 

high rents, and hosts of slaves, who were taught to w^ork at 
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handicrafts which brought in large gains to their owner. In 
B.c. 70 Crassiis became consul, and feasted ail Rome at ten 
thousand tables, besides giving out corn enough to keep every 
citizen and his household for three months. His wealth and 
his zealous courting of the citizens by studied affability, and by 
service rendered in the law-courts to those who needed an 
advocate, gave him much popularity: he had half the senate in 
his debt, and he could afford to bribe ail judges whom eloquence 
could not reach. He was no statesman, and could only have 
acquired such weight as he did in so corrupt a condition of 
things as he found existing in Rome. He w;;as ,ppe of the 
leaders of the aristocratic party. h” 

16. In naming Cains Julius Cmsar name the man who is 
universally admitted to be the foremost man in all 
the world’s history for varied and, in almost all ■ 

departments, consummate ability. Naturally good-hearted, 

keenly intelligent, brave as a 
lion, charmingly and weightily 
eloquent, endued with a mar- 
vellous memory for things and 
persons, boundless in genero- 
sity, cool in anger, gracious in 
manner, the favourite of the 
people, the best-beloved cour- 
tier of Roman ladies, one of the 
purest and most forcible of 
writers, highly accomplished in 
all the arts of a man of fashion 
and of a statesman and a man, 
of action-— he presents a dazz- 
ling picture in the union of 
many qualities and attainments, 
some one or two of which suf- 
fice to make a man distin- 
guished among ordinary men. In person he is described as ‘'tall, 
slight, handpme; with dark piercing eyes, sallow complexion, 
large nose, lips full, features refined and intellectual, neck sinewy 
and thick ... his dress of studied negligence.” ^ He was a 
noble of the highest position, as born in one of the best of the pld 
Roman families, blit He became in a sense the popular champion 
as leader of the Marian party a good many years (about fifteen) 
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after the death of Marius; and, filled with the determination of 
making himself ultimately master of the Roman world, he used 
all men and every means with the greatest skill to bring about 
that preordained result. Caesar was a man who could thoroughly 
“ appreciate the wants of the moment and the problems of the 
future;’’ he was also one who could make instruments for his 
work out of the ideas, the circumstances, and the politicians of 
his day, and so he commanded and achieved, in the end, com- 
plete and brilliant success. He was one of those world-historical 
men who possess at once an insight into the requirements of 
the time, a perfect knowledge of what is ripe for development, 
and the heroic qualities of courage, patience, and endurance 
needed by him who is to create a new world out of the dis- 
ordered elements of existing decay, and to raise the imposing 
fabric of imperialism on the ruins of a republic. Julius Csesar 
was born in b.c. ioo, and gained early distinction as a soldier 
and an orator. After being Qiicestor^ jEdile^ and Prmtor^ he 
warred successfully in Spain (as Rrop'ceior) in b.c. 6 1, returning 
to Rome in the following year. This brings us to the remark- 
able coalition known as the 
■ 17’. In 

First Trium- statesmafi^ Pompcy the general^ and Crassus the cap- 
virate. ari^^^^ for the division amongst 

themselves of all the real power in the state. The command 
of money gave them the possession at will of armies of those 
soldiers who had now become mercenaries instead of Roman 
citizens owing obedience to the constitution ; and in Pompey 
and Csesar was found abundant skill to direct the military 
force which would at any moment put the Senate and its sup- 
porters at their mercy. Cicero held aloof when Caesar wished 
him to join the le ague,^ a^^Mig’*TO^grfQ*^' 5 ^'^ Id" pre- 

clear 'that a struggle for 

supreme poweFin^TEeTiands of one must sooner or later arise. 

18. In B.c. 59 Csesar was consul, and carried a land bill, 
Caesar Con- ^^ividing the rich soil of Campania in allotments 
sui and Pro- amongst the poorer citizens. On the close of his 
consul. office he was appointed Proconsul of the 

provinces of Cisalpine Gaul,, lllfricum^ and Transalpine Gaul 
for the term of five years, with the command of four legions 
(about 25,000 men). It is surmised that Caesar sought this 
important and difficult provincial government with the express 
object of gaining military fame, and of forging (in the training 
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of an army devoted to his service) the weapon which would be 
needed in the contest that was sure to come. 

19. During Cmsar’s campaigns in Gaul (where his govern- 
tnent was prolonged for a second five-year term) one Downfall of 
of the members of the Triumvirate disappeared Crassus. 
from the^ scene. Crassus^ after holding the consulship with 
Pompey in b.c. 55, went out as Proconsul to the province of 
Syria in 54. His greed of wealth, and desire for the military 
fame which he envied in Cassar and Pompey, brought him to 
rum when he was induced to attack the kingdom oi Parthia~~-2L 

realm which requires a brief account here. 

20. PartJiia enjoys in history the rare distinction of being a 
country the prowess of whose warriors baffled the Extent of 
efforts of Rome for her subjection. The Parthian Parthia. 
kingdom lay to the south-east of the Caspian Sea, and came 
into existence about b.c. 250 by revolt from the Seleu'cidcB, the 
monarchs of Syria, which we have seen (page 134) become a 
powerful realm after the death of Alexander the Great. The 
kmgdorn of Parthia included Parthia proper,, HyrciPnia,, and 
afterwards (by conquest about b.c. 130) Bactria^ so that at last 
her dominions stretched from the Euphrates to the Indus, and 
from the river Oxus to the Indian Ocean. 

21 The inhabitants of Parthia proper (the Parthi) were a 
people of Scythian origin, and were noted in war character of 
for the skill and bravery of their armour-clad horse- Parthians, 
archers, who en- 
veloped an enemy 
on all sides, and ^ 

poured in their 
missiles, and then 
swiftly retired, fir- 
ing backwards with 
great and prover- 
bial effect. The 
ruling dynasty was 
called the Arsd- 
dice,, from the 
name of A/saces, 
the founder. The 
formidable repute 
of the Parthian warriors was increased by the war with Syria 
in B.c. 1 3 1, when they annihilated the Syrian army sent 
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against them. ^^The policy of the Parthian rulers was very 
exclusive: strangers were not admitted to their domin- 
ions, and commerce was sacrificed to their watchful jealousy. 
Their establishment in the old Persian Empire caused a great 
change in the lines of commerce between the eastern and 
western world. The East India trade, stopped in its passage 
through Babylonia, . . . began to shape its course through 
Northern Arabia and the Red Sea, To this change the wealth 
and splendour obtained by the great commercial cities Palmyra 
and Alexandria must be chiefly attributed.”^ The Parthians 
adopted the Greek religion, manners, and customs, which had 
been introduced into that part of Asia by Alexander’s conquests, 
22. It was the downfall of the kingdoms of Mithridahes and 
Defeat of Tigra'nes in Asia Minor that brought Parthia into 
crassus in conflict with the Roman empire. The conquest of 
Parthia, Armenia brought Rome’s frontier close to Parthia, 
and the ambition of Crassus did the rest. Crassus crossed the 
Euphrates in b.c. 53, and was attacked by the Parthians in the 
plains of Mesopotamia. The Roman infantry could do nothing 
against the peculiar tactics of the foe, and Crassus retreated, 
after great slaughter of his troops, to a place called Charree, 
Then, in a helpless situation, he held parley with the Parthian' 
general Stirenas (su-re'nas), and w^as murdered at the inter- 
view. The head of Crassus was cut off and sent to the Parthian 
king, Orodes (o-ro'dez), who caused melted gold to be poured 
into the mouth, in mockery of its late owner’s love for the 
precious metal. The Roman standards (the famous eagles 
worshipped as gods by the Roman troops) had been taken by 
the Parthians, and the remnant of the Roman army became 
prisoners of war, and settled in the East. A more complete 
disaster, a more burning disgrace, never befell the arms of 
Roxne.^ 

Ancient 

2 It may be interesting to trace the subsequent history of Parthia. The 
renowned cavalry seem to have been all-powerfui only on their own soil, for 
their invasions of the Roman province of Syria in B.c. 39 and 38 were utterly 
defeated, while the invasion of Parthia by the great Roman general and Trium- 
vir, Antonius, in 36, was repulsed with the loss of a great part of his army. In 
B.c. 20 the Parthian king, Phrmtes (fra-a'tez), restored, chiefly as a friendly 
concession, the standai'ds and prisoners taken from Crassus and Antonins, and 
this is the event commemorated by the Roman poets of the day as equivalent to 
a submission by Parthia. Under the Roman emperors the Parthians sometimes 
courted and were sometimes at war with Rome, and were partially conquered 
for a time under Trajaii. The Parthian kings seem to have encouraged Chris- 
tianity. In A.D. 226 a revolt of the Persians put an end to the Parthian king« 
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23. Ccesm's^ eight campaigns in Gaul (6,0.58-50) are described 
(mainly by himself) in his admirable Commefitaries, ceesar’s con- 
known to every schoolboy, Gaul was bounded by quest of Gaui. 
the Rhine, the Alps, the Pyrenees, the Atlantic, and the sea 
now called “the Channel.” We have seen (page 208) that the 
southern part {Frozmce) had been conquered by the Romans 
(e.c. 125), and the Roman territory was gradually extended as 
far north as Geneva, and as far west as Tolo'sa {Toulouse), The 
Belgce,, a race of German origin, held the north: the south-west 
of the country was occupied by Ibdrians (a non-Aryan race), 
the centre being mainly occupied by Celts,, the same race as the 
Irish, who strongly resemble the old Gauls in character — 
humorous, poetical, pious, credulous, shrewd, patriotic, clan- 
nish, brave, undisciplined, indolent, amiable, clever, and im- 
practicable. The greatest hero of the war on the side of the 
Gauls was the noble, knightly Vercingetorix (ver-cin-geho-rix), 
who (in B.c. 52) most bravely resisted Caesar at Ale'sia (close 
to the source of the Seme) and was put to death, with true 
Roman barbarity, after his conqueror’s triumph at Rome, in 
B,c, 45. The chief incidents of Csesar’s great contest in Gaul 
are his dispersion of the emigrant hosts of the Helvetii (hel-ve'- 
she-i), and the expulsion of the Germans, who had invaded Gaul 
under A7iovistiis (a-ri-o-vis'tus), in b.c. 58; his conquest of the 
Belgm and the AcquUalni in 57 and 56; his invasions of Britain 
in 55 and 54, and his subduing of Gallic revolts (including the 
great rising under Vercingetorix) between b.c. 53 and 51, when 
Gallia Transalpilna was finally and wholly subdued, and the 
Roman dominion was extended to the Rhine and the Channel. 

24. In his treatment of the conquered Gauls Caesar showed 
on several occasions the inhuman cruelty and the c^sar as a 
perfidy which marked the dealings of Romans with generai. 
their foes. In the means which Caesar employed to subdue the 
Gauls he displayed powers of mind which rank him among the 
greatest generals of all history. With little previous experience 
of war he now adapted means to ends with the utmost skill, 
showed wonderful foresight and swiftness of movement, and 
trained for its future work an army of such excellence as has 
rarely indeed followed a general into the field — an army like 
unto that with which our own great Wellington crossed the 
Pyrenees triumphant into France; a force of which he said him- 

dom, revived the religion of Zoroaster, stopped the eastward progress of Chris- 
tianity in Asia, and began modern history in Persia. 
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seif (no boaster though he was) that it could go anywhere, and 
do anything,’' The importance of the conquest of Gaul in the 
history of the world is that “it brought the old world of Southern 
Europe, of which Rome was the head, into contact with the 
lands and nations which were to play the greatest part in later 
times, with Gaul, Germany, and Britain.”^ The importance of 
the conquest of Gaul in the career of Julius Csesar is that it gave 
him, in his splendid and victorious army, the lever with wdiich 
he revolutionized the Roman commonwealth; for these legions 
afterwards conquered Pompey and the Senate, and the Gallic 
campaigns made Caesar the idol of the soldiery of Rome. 

25. Caesar’s brilliant and solid successes in Gaul had aroused 

a strong jealousy in Pompey, and an indignant fear of 

in the senate, who . now brought Pompey over to cSsar^nd 
their views, and made him again their champion. 

The greatest enmity soon existed between the rivals, and only 
an occasion for outbreak into civil war was needed. 

26. This occasion arose w^hen Csesar was ordered by the 

senate, at Pompey’s instance, to lay down his pro- ^ 

consular command, in b.c. 50 (Caesar being then, ingofthe^ 
after the pacihcation of Gaul, in Gallia Cisalpi'na, 

south of the Alps), and to return as a private citizen to Rome. 
This was in reply to Caesar’s request to be allowed to stand for 
the consulship (of b.c. 48) without coming to Rome, as his 
(second) term of command over Gaul had still a year to run. 
The object of the senate and of Pompey was simply this — tqget 
Caesar into their hands; in which case he would have probably 
died after a mock trial. Julius Caesar was scarcely the man to 
be caught in this way, and'^he replied in a decisive way to the 
senate’s order, either to disband his army or to be accounted 
a public foe, A little river called the Riibimi flowed into the 
Adriatic Sea, at the frontier-line between Italy .and . Cisalpine 
Gaul, , ,To pass that stream with an armed force, from his 
province into Italy, would be an act of open defiance to the 
senate, and (in constitutional law, if there had been any consti- 
tution left to violate) an act of treason to the state, and a 
\ declaration of civil war. IixJhe .eaite~-daya. of -b. a -49' Caesar 
settled the matter, with the resolution, that belonged to him, by 
1 crossing the Rubicon at the head of his devoted and well-dis- 
\ ciplined troops. 
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27. C^sar swept onwards with a vigour that at once drove 
1 Flight of Pompey and the senate, over the narrow sea, to 
ppompey. Gtecce, and made the invader master of all Italy 

•within sixty days. On entering Rome, Csesar was appointed 
consul for b.c. 48, and turned his first attention (in the summer 
of 49) to Spam^ where he defeated the Pompeian armies under 
Afra'nius and Fetreius (pe-tre'yus), making the west safe before 
going eastwards to encounter Pompey. Csesar crossed over into 
Greece early in 48, and found Pompey established there with a 
powerful army. At Fyrrhachium (dy-ra'ki-um) in Illyria, Pompey 
defeated C^sar, who had attacked his fortified position, and 
then followed him into Thessaly. 

28. There, on the plains pf F/iarsa'Iia^ a decisive battle, 

; Battle of 7 n Aug B.c. 48, ended in the total defeat 

! Ptiarsaiia. Qf Pompey. He fled to Egypt, and was murdered 
there before Caesar could arrive to save him, by order of the 
ministers of the King of Egypt. Caesar shed tears of genuine 
sorrow at the sight of his slain rival’s head, and promptly exe- 
cuted the assassins. It is important to observe that there is in 
existence documentary evidence which amply proves that, if the 
senatorial party had been successful, a fearful and wide-spread 
‘‘proscription” (as under Sulla) would have taken place, and the 
Roman Empire would have become the prey of a few abandoned 
nobles. From such horrors the victory of Caesar saved the 
Roman world. ^ 

29. On his arrival in Egypt, Csesar became involved in a 

I Caisarin quarrel which the famous Cleopdtra induced him to 
I Egypt. up on her behalf. She wus co-sovereign of 

Egypt along with her brother Ptolemy,, and having been expelled 
by his party, was seeking to force her way back with an army 
raised in Syria. Caesar had only a small force with him, and the 
contest (called the Akxa/idrhie Wdr/^ from the city where the 
fighting occurred) waged byTiim with the king’s troops was of 
a desperate character. Caesar was besieged in Alexandria, and 
had to fight for his life : the Egyptian fleet was burnt, and along 
with it a large part of the famous library, with its invaluable 
manuscripts. In March, b.c. 47, the struggle ended in Cesar’s 
favour, and he made his way back to Rome through Syria and 
Asia Minor, arriving at the capital in September. 

30. During Caesar’s absence in the East, the Pompeian party 

^ Dr. Smith’s Clmsicai Dictionary: article Fompeius, 
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bad rallied in Africa, and in September, 47, he sailed to encounter 
his enemies there. Cato the younger (surnamed ceesarin 
Uticensis ox of U^ticaf from the place of his death), Africa. , 
a descendant of the famous Cato the Censor, had gathered a ‘ 
large army of Italians and Numidians, which Caesar routed (in 
April, B.C. 46) at the battle of Thapsus^ a town on the coast, 
westwards from Malta. At Utica (north-west from site of Car- 
thage) Cato killed himself in stoical despair of the republic, and 
the capture of Utica ended the war in Africa. 

31. Caesar returned to Rome in July, 46, and had four splen- 

did triumphs for his victories in Gaul^ ^iypf^ Cassar at 
Pontiis (where he had defeated Fharndces^ son of | 

Mithridates, on his way back from Egypt), and Africa. His 
position was secure, and one of the brightest features of his char- 
acter (his clemency towards beaten fellow-citizens) was displayed 
in the use he made of his victory. There was no x-engeance, 
no ‘^proscription,” no difference made between victors and van- 
quished. The Roman Republic was at an end, and the Roman 
monarchy had virtually begun. Before defining the new state of 
things, we must mention the last struggle made by the Pompeians. 

32. Pompey’s two sons, Cneius and Sextus had gathered a 
pow^erful army in Spain, and Caesar proceeded cssarin 
thither late in b.c. 46. In March, 45, at Munda Spain. 

(a place probably near Cordova), the Pompeian army was 
defeated, after one of Caesar’s hardest-fought engagements. 

33. The new constitution established by Caesar had this essen- 
tial principle — that “the sovereign authority over ceesarDk- 
the provinces and the direction of public policy tatorandim- 
resided ultimately in one man. The senate survived 

as a council of state ; the magistrates administered their old func- 
tions; the Tmperator (meaning com?na?ider-m-chief from which 
the word EmperoA is derived) was the real executive, and 
the legions were the instruments of rule.” The republic, under 
which crime had been licensed, justice publicly sold, and the 
provinces used as a gold-mine for profligate nobles, had become 
impossible, and monarchy, under republican forms and names, 
was the substitute made for it. When Caesar returned to Rome 
from Spain in September, b.c. 45, he was appointed Dictator 
and Imperator for life, his effigy was to be struck on coins ; the 
month formerly called Qumtilis (quin-tilis) was named Julius 
(our July) in his honour, and the senate took an oath of alle- 
giance and devotion to his person. 
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34. As master of the Homan dominions, Cassar did enough 

Improve- to pi'ove that he was as capable of ruling as of 
Sfd winning an empire; of benefiting as of conquering 

ted, mankind. In b.c. 46 he had effected the important 

cassar. woik of reforming the calendar, which, from inac- 

curate reckoning, had fallen into confusion, so that the real 
time was three months behind the nominal. A Greek astrono- 
mer was called in to rectify matters, and the Julian calendar 
remained in use till a.d. 1582. He formed great plans for the 
public good. If Caesar had been allowed to live, the still mala- 
rious Fomptme (or Pontine) Marshes^ on the coast of Latium, 
w^ould have been drained and turned into healthful, profitable 
land; and the river Tiber, still mischievous from inundations, 
would have flowed in a deeper and safer channel. Amongst 
his beneficent designs were the codification of the Roman law, 
the establishment of public libraries, the cutting of a canal 
through the Isthmus of Corinth, and the development of trade 
by the enlargement of the harbour at Os'tia. A genius so 
universal, backed by a spirit so enlightened, might at once have 
restored the decayed agriculture of Italy, and extended and 
secured the boundaries of the empire on the Danube and in the 
East — for these things, with divers other schemes, had entered 
into his all-embracing mind. All was cut short and rendered 
vain by the lowest baseness of human envy, and the worst fool- 
ishness of human folly. Csesar had been fully accepted by the 
great mass of the Romans as their one possible, their one 
peaceful ruler, when his career was brought to the sudden and 
tragical end known to all the world. 

35. There is no need to dwell on the crime of the probably 
Assassina- siiicerc and fanatical Bnitus^ and the assuredly 
tion of Caesar, malignant and ungrateful Cassius, who were the 
prime movers in the plot that slew Julius Csesar. On the Ides 
(15th) of March, b.c. 44, in the Senate-house at Rome called 
‘‘^Cn'ria Po 7 npdUp the greatest man in history died by the 
daggers of assassins. He fell, bleeding from many wounds, 
at the foot of the statue of Pompey, whom he had pursued 
with intent only to spare, whose fate he had bew^ailed, w^hose 
friends he had first conquered and then forgiven, only to be 
murdered by their hands at last. Julius Caesar was in the fifty- 
sixth year of his age when he died, and left his work unfinished, 
and his power as a prize for the victor in another inevitable 
civil war. 
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36. (known in old English 

authors as '^Ma/r Au/mVi' send £e^e^aliy as 
Antony ) was born about b.c. 83, and gamed 
early distinction as a -general, serving under Csesar in Gaul, 
commanding the left wing of the victorious army at Pharsalia, 
and acting usually as CassaPs representative in absence, and his 
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principal supp orter in Rome. At the time of the assassination 
he 'waF'^nsuT^ong witiK“'C£sar, and his eloquence roused the 
people, and drove Brutus, Cassius, and their faction among the 
senators to seek safety in flight from Rome. ) 

37. Antony’s object was to succeed to Caesar’s power, but 

there was a rival in the way. This was Caesar’s Augustus 
great-nephew and adopted son, Caesar, 

(better known* by his imperial title of Augustas Ccesar^% 
whose legal najQ3ie4icftef..P^dQpUQXi)-was Caip^^ Cassar Oc- 

tavia'nus. The senate at first sided* with Octavianus, and after- 
wards veered round to Antony. The result was a coalition 
known as the Secojid Trhmwirate” 

38. Anto^^ Octat/ius^^^jyd Z^lfd^ insignificant person, 
from lack either 6f ' ability or of en^gy), arranged, The Second 
in b.c. 43, to divide the supreme power amongst 'J^n^nivirate. 
themselves. The first step needed was to crush their enemies, 
and this Octavius and Antony did with a cruelty more disgrace- 
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ful than that shown in the proscriptions of Marius and Sulk. 
Slaughter-lists were made out, and bands of murderers and 
plunderers let loose on the victims. Hundreds of senators, 
thousands of knights (the Equites^'), and many thousands of 
, citizens were slain, and their property plundered. The most 
I illustrious of the victims was the great orator Cicero^ who had 
; provoked the rage of Antony by denouncing him in the speeches 
; known as ^‘Cicero’s Fhilippics^^ (fi-liplks) (from those of Demos- 
j thenes against Philip, king of Macedon, which were, however, 
i very different in style). 

39. The triumvirs then turned against Brutus and Cassius, 
Battles of^ who had. raised a large army in the East, and taken 

I "Up position in Thrace. In November, b.c. 42, 

I Antony and Octavius utterly defeated them at the two battles of 
i R¥JMfl of Macedonia, and Brutus and 

i Cassius died oy self-murder. The attempt to galvanize the 
' dead’ republic into life had signally and finally failed. 

40. The Roman world was now divided amongst the victors. 

Quarrels Autony took the portion eastwards from Italy, OJa- 
among the viaftus the west, and Lepidus had Africa assigned to 
tnumvirs. ^ confused period of conflicts and quarrels 

between the triumvirs here occurs, into the details of which we 
cannot enter. Tu b.c. 40 the peace of Brimdtisium reconciled 
Antony and Octavianus for a time: in b.c. 36 Lepidus was 
expelled from the league, and returned from his province to 
live quietly at Rome. The conduct of Antonlus with Cleo- 
patra, the fascinating queen of Egypt, at last occasioned the 
certain rupture betw^een him and Octavianus. Antony had 
married Octa'via, his rrval’s sister, and then divorced her in 
order' fd'marfy Cleopatrar With her at Alexandria he assumed 
the pomp and lived tlie life of an Eastern despot, and his doings 
had disgusted many of his own supporters. 

41. The w-ary, cool, and hypocritical Octa%ianus had mean- 

; Struggle w^hile been strengthening his position in Italy and 
I o^tevfanus by rew^ardiiig veterans with lands, and 

I and Antony, cementing the attachment of his legions to his 

person; by successful w^arfare in Illyria and Pannoiiia (north- 
east of Adriatic Sea), and by the general contrast of his actions 
with those of the reckless Antony. In b.c. 32 the senate 
declared war against Cleopatra, and this meant that Octavius 
and Antonins w^ere to.meet in a decisive struggle. 

4.2. Antony had gathered his fleet (aided by Cleopatra in 
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person with 6o galleys) and his army at AcHimn on the Amhradan 
Gulf south of EpiVus, and there OpfaylS'Scoulf Batue of \ 
tered him in the first days of September, b.c. 31. ' 

The contest was decided by a naval battle, in the midst of 
which Cleopatra fled with the Egyptian squadron, and was 
ignominiously followed by her besotted adorer, Antony, whose 
ships and army then surrendered to his foe. 

43. In the following year (b-C. 30) Ocfavmius Aniony 

and Cleopatra to Alexandria, where the unhappy conqiiestof 
pair committed suicide — he with his sword, she with Egypt- 

a poisonous snake, the asp — rather than fall into the hands of 
the cold-blooded conqueror, who would have killed the one, 
and kept the other to grace a Roman triumph, as a captive, with 
her charms, Egypt ^ in b.c. 30, thus became a Roman province^ 
and Rome’s dominion in the Mediterranean basin now became 
formally, as it had long been virtually, complete. 

44. The Ro 7 nan Empire^ replacing the Roman Republic, had 
become a fact, being founded by Julius Ccesar^ after octavianus 
the battle of Pharsalia, and now to be consolidated ruieu 
by Octavianus^ after Ac'tium. The conqueror in the last civil 
strife was at the head of a vast military force, devoted to his 
service. The provinces, long oppressed by the proconsuls and 
p'oprcBtors of the commonwealth, hailed the accession to power 
of a single absolute ruler, who would, it was hoped, put an end 
td all tyranny of petty governors. The people of Rome, re- 
joicing in the humiliation of the aristocracy, and desiring only 
to be fed with imported corn, and amused by the spectacles of 
the circus and the theatre, were equally ready to submit to the 
monarch who would supply them with both. All citizens of 
wealth and culture, desiring ease and quiet as the greatest of 
earthly blessings, rejoiced in the prospect of relief from the 
blood and violence of the past. The republican faction had 
perished either on the field of battle or by the murders of the 
proscription. The senate had lost authority and dignity alike, 
having been largely increased in numbers by the admission of 
Gauls and other provincials under Julius Caesar’s brief tenure of 
power, and ^vas prepared to give its formal sanction to all that 
a master should ordain. 

45. In B.c. 29 Octavianus returned to Rome and celebrated 
three triumphs for, his successes in Dalmatia, and character of 
over Antonins, and for the addition of Egypt to the Octavianus 
Roman dominion. The so-called ‘‘Temple” of ^ 
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Janus was shut in token of general peace. Secure in power as 
he wasj he sought for no more victims, and acted with con- 
spicuous moderation and prudence. The great historian Gib- 
bon describes him as having a cool head, an unfeeling heart, 
and a cowardly disposition,” and as wearing throughout his life 
the mask of hypocrisy. The truth seems to be that he w’as a 
man who, with no innate cruelty, and with a perfect self-com- 
mand, adapted means to ends throughout his career, and, filled 
with “an austere and passionless ambition,” struck dowm his 
enemies with pitiless severity wiien he deemed it needful for his 
safety, and, once safe, sheathed the no longer needed s'svord for 
evermore. In e.c. 27 the senate conferred upon Octavianus 
for ten years the Imperatorship, w^hich was the symbol of ab- 
solute power, and saluted him with the title of Augustus by 
which name he is best known in history. 

46. We shall now give a few^ paragraphs on the Lathi literature of the 
Character of later republican period. “The Latin literature which has 
Latin Htera- come dowm to us consists almost exclusively of w’orks fash- 

ioned on Greek models. The Latin metres, heroic, elegiac, 
lyric, and dramatic, are of Greek origin. The best Latin epic poetry is the 
feeble echo of the Iliad and Odyssey. The best Latin eclogues are imitations 
of TheocTitus. The plan of the most finished didactic poem (the Georgies) 
in the Latin tongue w'as taken from Hesiod. The Latin tragedies are bad 
copies of the masterpieces of Sophocles and Euripides. The Latin comedies 
are free translations from Demophilus (de-mofi-lus), Menan'der, and Apollo- 
doTus. The Latin philosophy was borrowed without alteration from the 
^Portico'' and the ^ Academy,^ and the great Latin orators constantly pro- 
posed to themselves as patterns the speeches of Demosthenes and Lysias.”^ 

47. The same great writer observes: — “ Satire is the only sort of composi- 

Latin satire which the Latin poets, whose works have come down 

to us, were not mere imitators of foreign models; and it is 
therefore the only sort of composition in which they have never been rivalled. 
It w’-as not, like their tragedy, their comedy, tlieir epic and lyric poetry, a 
hothouse plant wdiich, in return for assiduous and skilful culture, gave only 
scanty and sickly fruits. It was hardy and full of sap; and in all the various 
juices which it yielded might be distinguished the flavour of the Auso'nian 
(i.e. Italian^ from an old name of Italy) soil. ‘ Satire,’ said Quinctilian (a 
distinguished writer on and teacher of rhetoric under the early empire, born 
in Spain and settled at Rome) ris all our own,’ Satire sprang, in truth, natur- 
ally from the constitution of the Roman government, and from the spirit of 
the Roman people.” The origin of the Satire (a word meaning mixture'^ 
or *^medley^^) was the Fescetmine Songs (a name derived from an Etruscan 
town), a rude style of extempore dialogues, in which the country people 
“ chaffed” each other at their festivals. The founder of Roman satire, as a 
poetical composition, is held to have been Lticirhts {’B.c. 148-X03), who wrote 
in rough-and-ready hexameter verses against the vices and follies both of 

1 Macaulay's Lays, Preface. 
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individuals and of mankind at large. The fragments which remain of his 
writings show a coarse and stinging pleasantry and personality. No other 
Roman satirists occur till the period of the empire. 

48. Among the greatest of Roman poets was Lucre^fins (b.c. 95-50). He 
has left a philosophical poem in hexameter verse, called De 

Rertim Nattira on the nature of things'^\ in which he main- Ca-Sflus^ 
X'sxTiZ'CtiQ atomic theory oi the origin of the universe. The 
work is admitted to be the greatest of all didactic poems for the clearness 
and stateliness of its style, and the beauty and power of its descriptions and 
episodes. It is a truly grand and original effort of Roman literary genius. 
Another great (some say the greatest) Roman poet was Caticl'lns (b.c. 87 
to about 47), His writings are lyrical, elegiac, and epigrammatic, partly 
imitated from the Greek, but adorned with much originality and grace of 
invention and expression. One poem, called ^^Atysf on a Greek myth of 
a shepherd beloved l)y the goddess Cybele (cyb'e-le), is full of passion and 
power. 

49. Farro (B.C. 116--28) was the most learned man of republican Rome. 
Ceesar employed him to superintend the collection and ar- . 
rangement of the great public library which he instituted, 

Only two of his very numerous %vorks are extant, and one only 
in a perfect form — a work on agriculture, the other being a treatise on 
the Latin language, which has preserved much valuable information on 
Roman usages. The merits of Jidiiis Ccesar as a historical author have been 
already mentioned. Sallust (b.c. 86-34) is well known for his two vigorous 
historical treatises on the Jitgur thine IVar and Catllinis Cojtspiracy. Cuero 
(b.c. 106-48) is renowned as an orator, essayist, and letter* writer, his style 
being esteemed the perfection of Latin prose. At his favourite villa (coun- 
try-hou.se) at Ttidcnluni^ a few miles distant from Rome, he received his 
literary friends, and had a splendid library, constantly enlarged by the 
labours of the Greek slaves whom he employed as copyists of the works of 
the Greek writers. 

50. Oratory was one of the chief pursuits (mainly with a political aim) of 

educated Romans. Antonins “the orator” (B.C. 143-87) is ^ 

named by Cicero as one of the most distinguished speakers of j 

that earlier time. Hortettsins (b.c. 114-50) was the greatest 

orator of his day until Cicero surpassed him, and was noted for his florid 
style and graceful and elaborate gestures. The famous Titus Pofupo'nms 
Aiticus (b.c. 109-32) (having his honourable surname from his long resi- 
dence at Athens and his familiarity with Greek literature) was the friend of 
Cicero, who addressed to him so many of his letters. His critical taste on 
literary points was held in the highest esteem. We have no remains of the 
writings of Antonins, Hortensius, and Atticus.^ 

A good popular book on Greek and Roman literature is Mr. Gray’s Classics Jor the 
Million (Griffith & Farran). 
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1. The sy.stem of ju].e . by Caesar, when 

he became master of the .Roman world at' the age of 
thirty-six (in b.c. 27), was such as accorded with the 
prudence and moderation of his character. As 

Gibbon says — “ He was sensible that mankind is governed by 
names, and expected, as he found, that the senate and pieople 
would submit to slavery, provided they W' ere respectfully assured 
that they still enjoyed their ancient freedom.’’ Accordingly, the 
republican offices were still retained, but the one person who 
fvas invested with them all, or who dictated the election to them 
all, was the Imperatqr. \ht .head of the state. His powet was 
secure<i by the^m 3 itary estaM^mSiSroT^'^^^ 
manfent ^hg§dT'W’'Krm “every ^ swore personal fidelity: by 
him every officer w’as directly appointed. The legionaries and 
the aristocracy were thus alike devoted to his will ‘^by the 
restraints of discipline, the allurements of honour, and the ideas 
of military devotion.” The imperial system was, in fact, a mili- 
tary despotism under republican forms, the names of the ancient 
free state being retained as a veil to cover the fact of autocratic 
rule. 

2. The provinces were divided, as to their administration, 
Administration between the senate and the emperor, in such a 
of affairs. manner that those in which regular armies were 
stationed belonged to Augustus, while the rest were assigned to 
the senate and the people. The governors of the senatorial 
provinces held their office, according to the ancient custom, 
only for one year, while the lieutenant-governors appointed by 
the emperor kept their posts for various terms. The dignity 
of the senate was outwardly maintained by a reference to its 
decision on the most important questions of peace and war: in 
civil and criminal matters it was the highest judicial court; in 
legislation it was held to be supreme as representing the Roman 
people. The debates were conducted with a fair shovr of free- 
dom, and the emperor sat and voted as a senator among his 
equals, or, at the most, as a leader in the assembly. No out- 
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ward show, as of sovereignty, was assumed by the real ruler of 
the state; and in this way all popular jealousy as to kingship,^’ 
which was so hateful an idea to Romans, was avoided. 

3. The boundaries of the Roman Empire in the time of 
Augustus were as follows :-~On the north the Eng- Extent of th. 
hsh Channel, the Rhine, the Danube \lster\ and empire, 
the Black Sea: on the east, the Euphrates and the Syrian Desert- 
on the south the great African desert (the Sahara), and on the 
west the Atlantic Ocean. In round numbers, this great dominion 
was about 2700 miles from east to west, with an average breadth 
-A- great military force was kept on the frontiers 
Rhine, the Danube, and in Syria, and the commerce of 
.A the ^Mediterranean -was protected by two permanent fleets, with 
stations at Ravenna on the Adriatic, and at Mise'num in the 
Bay of Naples. The imposing size of the Roman Empire is 
seen at once by a mention of the modern countries whose terri- 
tory It included at this time: these being— Farfu^a/, Spain, ! 
J^rance,^ Belgium, part of Holland, JRhenisk Prussia, parts of | 
±iavaria^ Baden^ and Wm'temhe7'g^ Switzerland^ Italy, the Tyrol I 
Mstna Proper, part of Hungary, Croatia, Slavonia, Servil * 
durkey tn Europe, Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, \ 
Inpoll, Tunis, Algeria, and most of Morocco. The population ' 
of the empire under Augustus is supposed to have been 
about one hundred millions,, of which one-half consisted of 
slaves. 

4. In this view we have the Western (or European) provinces, 
the Eastern (or Asiatic), and the Southern (or 
^rican). In the west, the civilization became mainly of its"' 
Roman, so that in Gaul, Spain, and Africa the 
Latin language and Roman customs were adopted. In the east 
from the Adriatic Sea to Mount Taurus (in south-east of Asia 
Minor), the civilization remained Greek in language and 
manners. In the east, beyond Mount Taurus, and southwards 
to and including Egypt, the civilization remained largely Orl 
ental, tnough at Alexandria and some other great cities the Greek 
language and culture had become established by the Mace- 
donian conquest. 

5. Of this vast empire the capital was Reme, the population of which 
may have been a million and a half. It vvas after the con- 
quest of Carthage and of Greece that Rome began to be capital. 

public buildings and private houses, and very m-eat 
additions and_ improvements were made under Augustus. The city had 
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(or senate-houses), Casim (or barracks), palaces, Horti (public or private 
gardens, adorned with works of art), mausoleums, columns, and obelisks. 
Of the.'^e, some of the most remarkable were: (l) the Fortmi Romannm (the 
chief of tlie Fora^ known simply as the Fontm). This was an irregular 
quadrangle below the Capitoline Hill, adorned and surrounded with temples, 
Basilica, and statues, and containing the Fosira (or platform from which 
the orators addressed the people) and the so-called Temple of Janus.” 
(2) The Campus Martms (or Plain 0/ Ugarsy whence the Champ de 
Mars, in Paris), an open space outside the city walls, in the bend of the 
river Tiber. It was the place of gymnastic exercise and military training 
for the Roman youth, a review-ground for troops, and place of assembly for 
electioiis of officials and the Census of the citizens. It contained the famous 
Ba?tthe'o 7 i (still used as a Christian church), a vast circular building, with 
a dome, and splendid portico of Corinthian pillars. It was a temple of 
Mars and (though the name implies dedication to ‘Sr// ihe gods''), 

and \yas consecrated to Christianity about a.d. 609. (3) The Caftolium 

(cap-i-to'H-um), or Temple of Jupiter, on the Capitoline Hill, to which it 
gave its. name. This was the finest religious edilice in Rome, as rebuilt by 

the Emperor Domitian (a.d. 
§1-96), after being burned down 
for the third time in Rome’s 
history. There were three sepa- 
rate shrines in the temple— 
those of Jupiter (in the centre), 
J^tno and Minerva (one on each 
side). (4) The Circus Maximus 
(or simply, the Circus), 2. build' 
ing with seats for 385,000 spec- 
tators, (5) 

os-se'um) (the name being said 
E to come from a colossal statue 
?l of the Em peror Nero which 
'stood by), or Flavian Amphi-- 
■ dteatre, wMch wouTd‘'seat'neafly 
qo^odo spectators, and covered 
about six acres of ground. Its 
extensive remains, still existing, 
were long a quarry for the erec- 
tion of modern edifices. Cruel 
fights of gladiators and wild 
beasts were the chief delights 
provided for Roman taste at this 
structure. (6) ThQ Thermo i>io- 
clctianifpw'hich. contained baths 
that could be used by 3000 men 
at once, (y) The A rck 0/ Titus, 
built in honour of his conquest of Judsea, and still existing in the state 
shown by the annexed cut. (8) The Cloafca Maxima, a huge stone sewer, 
formed by a triple arch, dating from the regal times of Rome, and still 
existing perfect in its original form. (9) The Column of T7'ajan in the 
Forum, still standing, 117 feet in height, adorned with a spiral band of 
sculpture, representing the Emperor Trajan’s wars. 
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7. The period of Augustus is the most brilliant in the history 
I The Augustan Rouian literature, whether as regards poetry or 
I age in Roman prose. Heiice, from being originally applied to this 
1 literature. period, ^^Augustan age^' has come to be a prover- 
bial expression for a period of literary fruitfulness and vigour 
in the history of any civilized country. Similarly the phrase 
Meecenas'^ is used to describe a liberal and enlightened 
patron of literary men, from the minister and friend of Augustus, 
Cams Cil'nius Mcecenas (me-ce'nas), immortalized by the poets 
Horace and Virgil, to whom he was a generous friend and 
benefactor. At his house the wits of Rome assembled, and 
the relations thus existing form one of the most pleasing pictures 
in the history of Roman civilization. Augustus himself was a 
man of like tastes and of similar demeanour towards literary 
men, and his age has been made illustrious by the number and 
eminence of the writers who appeared in it.; 

S. Virgil (the English name of Publius Verglllns Mdro) was horn at 
Andes^ a village near Mantua, in Cisalpine Gaul, and lived 
works are known to every school- 
^ ' boy, and need small description here. The Georgia is one 
of the most elegant, finished, and masterly poems in existence : the Mneid 
is an epic of high merit, having a peculiar grace and power. The works of 
Virgil soon became “classics” with his countrymen, and have been studied 
in schools ever since. 

I 9. Horace (in Latin, Quintus Hora'tius Flaccus) is equally well known 

1 ^ with Virgil to educated Englishmen. He was born at 

©race. Venu'sia^ in Apulia, and lived from 35 . c. 65 to 8. The lyric 

poems {Odes') of this charming poet and excellent man are unequalled for 

' artistic finish and happiness of expression \ his Satk'es and Epistles are full 
of sound sense and practical worldly wisdom. 

10. Tibullus (ti-bullus) (lived from about B.c. 55 to 20) has left some 
I Tibullus books, of elegiac poems distinguished by pure taste and 

1 and Pro- graceful language. Prope dtins (born in Umbria about B.c. 

pertius. — time of death unknown) has also left elegiac poems of 

^considerable beauty and power, ranked by the ancient critics with those of 
Tibullus. 

1 1. Ovid is another poet equally w^ell known in our schools with Horace 
^ o 'd d Virgil, his Latin name being Publius Ovidtus (o-vidl-us) 

I Phkdrus. He was born at Sulmo, in the country of the Pelighi 

I ‘ (a tribe in Central Italy), and lived from B.c. 43 to a.d, 18. 

I His poems are marked by richness of fancy and by variety and beauty of 
■ phrase. His Metamorphoses are legends or fables on heaven - wrought 
‘‘transformations^'' of mien and women, in the mythical age, into other crea- 
tures : the Fasti is a sort of calendar in verse, introducing the Roman 
festivals and the mythological origin of the same. His amatory poems 
(AmoreSf or “ loves,” ArsAmaiqria^ or “Art of Love,” and Remedia Amoris^ 
ox Remedies for Love^^) are clever and licentious: iho Epistolm Heroidum 
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Letters of the Heroines'^'^) are letters in verse, purporting to have been 
written to absent lovers or husbands by women famous in olden legend. 
The Tristia (or “Wailings,” liiox^Wy^ ^Sorrows^^) tmd. Fofitic Epistles 
addressed to his friends in Rome (and to Augustus himself), and lament 
the miseries of his exile (during the last nine years of his life) at Tomiy 
a town on the Euxine or Black Sea, to which place he was banished, for 
an unknown cause, by the emperor. If Ovid had been as careful in re- 
vising his work, and as pure and correct in taste as he is flowing, facile, 
aiid charming in expression, he would have ranked as a really great poet. 
Pk(zdnts is believed to have been a freedman of Augustus, and has left, in 
iambic verse, Latin adaptations of the Greek LEsofs Fables, expressed with 
clearness and conciseness. 

12. The historian Livy (in Latin, Titus Liv'ins), well known also to our 
schools,' was born at FatLvmm (now Padua), and lived from xhe Roman 
ET- 59 to A.D, 17. He wrote a history of Rome from the historian 
foundation of the city to B.c. 9, in 142 books, of which 35 ^ivy. 

have come down to our time. The “lost books of Livy” is an expression 
which testifies to the regret of the moderns for perished treasures leaving 
one of the peatest gaps in the literature of the world. The existing books 
are i.~x., giving the history from Rome’s foundation to B.c. 294; xxi,~.xxx., 
giving the history from b.c. 219 to 201, and including, happily, the Second 
Punic War; xxxi.-xlv., containing the history from B.C. 201 to 167, and 
including Roman wars in Cisalpine Gaul, Macedonia, Greece, and Asia 
Minor. As a critical historian, in the modern sense of one who‘ tests 
authorities and aims at the transmission of indubitable fact, so far as he can 
ascertain it, Livy is nowhere : as a ..writer of historical narrative he stands 
amongst the foremost masters of style in the world— becoming, as occasion 
requires, simple, rich, picturesque, and vivid, and remaining always calm, 
clear, and strong. 

13. We notice here a few of the other writers under the empire, all of 

whom may be considered “classical,” some of them being Velleius 
among the greatest authors produced by ancient Rome. Paterculus. 
Velldius FatePcuhis (lived about B.C. 20 to A.D. Seneca. 

(in a clear, concise, and vigorous style, much like that of Sallust) a com- 
pendium of universal history, chiefly as connected with Rome. Seficq, the 
philosopher {Luteins Annteus Seneca), was born about B.c. 5 Sx Co? duba 
{Cordova), in Spain, and lived till A.D. 65. He .was first tutor, and after- 
wards one of the chief ministers, of the emperor Nero, but being accused 
of conspiring against the tyrant he was sentenced to death, and wms 
forced to commit suicide. The writings of Seneca (a Stoic philosopher) 
are chiefly moral treatises containing much good, sound thought, clearly 
and vigorously expressed. Pie has also left ten tragedies, mostly on. Gi’eek 
mythological subjects ; these have no dramatic propriety, but are not bad 
for reading or declamation. 

14. Pliny the Elder {Cains Plinms Secundtis) lived from A.D. 23 to 79, 
and has left a voluminous work called Historia Naturalis 
{^Natural Llistory^'), which, besides treating of natural his- 

tory proper, deals also with geography, astronomy, human 
inventions and institutions, the fine arts, &c., furnishing a wonderful but 
ill-digested and uncritical proof of his industry and learning. This enthu- 
siastic scholar died by suffocation from poisonous gases emitted in the first 
recorded eruption of Mount Vesuvius (a.d. 79, as above), having too closely 
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approached the scene of action in his eagerness for observation. He was at 
the time in command of the Roman fleet stationed at Mise'^umi, 

15. This eruption was the one which buried the city of Hercida* neitm 
Hercuia- deep) under showers of ashes, sand, 

neum and and rock. It has been partially excavated, having been acci- 
Pompeii. dentally discovered in A.D. 1720 by the sinking of a well. At 
the same time the city of Pompeii was overwhelmed by ashes, over which 
a soil was gradually formed, and the excavations made since A.D. 1721 have 
uncovered about half the place, and revealed most valuable and interesting 
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facts as to ancient Roman life. Theatres, baths, temples, and private houses 
have been unearthed, and the place is one of the great attractions to visitors 
at Naples. ^ 

16. Pedsius^ born in Etruria, lived from a.d. 34 to 62, a.n<i' kas left six 
Persius, Lu- short Satires in verse, remarkable for their difficulty, and con- 
can, and taining some fine passages. Lucan (in Latin Marcus An-- 
Martial, no! US Luccinus) was born at Codduba {Cordova^ in S pain. 

and lived from A.D. 39 to 65. He wrote the famous extant 
heroic poem called Pharsalia^ giving an account of the. struggle between 
Jiilms Caesar, and Pompey. This is an unequal work, having finely imagi- 
native and vigorous passages, with much that is overwrought and inartistic. 
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Martial {Marcus Valerius Martictlis) was bom in Spain^ and lived from 
A.D. 43 to about 105. He is the well-known writer of epigrams (short, 
witty poems), of which we have fourteen books, and has never been sur- 
passed in that style for wit and happiness of expression. 

17. Pliny the Younger {Caius Plinius Ctscilius Secundus^ nephew of the 

eider Pliny) was born in Cisalpine Gaul^ 2C[A lived from A.D. piiny the 

61 till after 105. He has left ten books of interesting and valu- Younger, 

able letters, including two of great celebrity (one addressed Quintilian, 
by Piiny to the emperor Trajan, the other, Trajan's reply), c oncern ing the 
conduct of the early Christians and their treatment by the Roman civil 
magistrates. Quintilian {Marcus Fabius Quiniilial nus) was born in Spain, 
and lived from A.D. 40 to about 120, leaving a famous work on rhetoric, 
which contains the opinions of a most accomplished instructor on the proper 
training for the art of oratory in its highest development. The matter and 
style of this great treatise are alike admirable, 

18. We give next two of the greatest writers, not only in Roman, but in 
any literature. The first of these is the renowned satiristy^/z/t’- 

nal {Decinms Junius Juvenalis\ who wrote about A.D. 80-100, 
and has left. sixteen satires in verse (if the last fragmentary one 
be really his), aimed mainly at the grosser vices of his day. The Sixth Satire 
(against the Roman ladies, then shockingly depraved) and the Tenth (on 
the vanity of human wishes) are the most vigorous of this powerful writer’s 
denunciations. The second is the historian Tacitus ( Cains Cornelius Tacitus)^ 
who lived from about A.D. 55 to 120. " ‘The place honoured by his birth is 
unknown. He was distinguished in his own day, as an orator, and will be 
ever famous, as a historian of peculiar powers of perception and expression. 
His insinuation of motives for the human actions which he records is impres- 
sive and masterly ; his method of using the Latin tongue gives it a wonderful 
power for compression of miich meaning into few words. His extant works 
are : {a) a life of Agricola^ his father-in-law, Roman governor of Britain, 
one of the finest biographies ever written ; , {b) four books of Hislories 
(part of a larger work), giving an account of the important events which 
occurred in a.d. 69, 70; {c) some books of his greatest work, the Annals^ 
which contained the history of the empire from A.D. 14 to 68; and {d) a 
treatise on the Germanic nations. 

19. Suetonius (swe-tohii-us), the historian, lived from about a.d. 70 to 
140, and has left (besides some minor works of a biographical 

nature) a valuable book called ^Mives of the Twelve Ccesarsf Snetonms. 
including Julius Ciesar and Domitian : it is the matter, not the style, which 
makes the work precious. 

20. Under the rule of Augustus the greatest event of the 
world’s spiritual history occurred in Bethlehem of xhe Christian 
Judaea — the birth of Jesus Christ. This really took era. 

place in the year 4 b,c., but the erroneous calculation has, for 
the sake of convenience, been allowed to stand, and the chro- 
nology passes from b.c. i^^before Chrisf^) to a.d. {anno Romim] 
“in the year of the Lord”), when Augustus had held sway, 
according to the mong reckoning, for twenty-seven years. 

21. The great secular fact of Rome’s history under Augustus 
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Csesar was the destruction of the Roman general Vdrus and 
Roman de- hls legioiis by the celebrated Armitims in Germany. 

Arminius is the Latin form of the Teutonic Her- 
importance, man^ the great national hero in whose honour a 
colossal statue has been lately erected in the north-west of Ger- 
many near the scene of his patriotic and momentous achieve- 
ment-one which decisively affected the whole future of the 
world's history. He was the chief of the Cherusci (ke-rus'ci)^ a 
powerful tribe dwelling on both sides of the river Visur'gis 
( Weser)^ and closely akin in race to the Angies and Saxons who 
conquered the island which we inhabit, and gave to Englishmen 
their being, their language, their free spirit, and the germ of the 
laws and institutions w^hich we now enjoy. If Arminius had 
not done what he did against Rome, Germany might have 
been thoroughly subdued: the Latin language might have ex- 
tinguished the Teutonic as it had the Gallic and the Spanish ; 
the Teutonic tribes might have been overwhelmed; the 1 eutonic 
influence in moulding modern Europe, in creating the English 
race, might never have been exerted, and it is clear that Europe 
and the world would have had a 'Vfidely different development 
from that which they have actually undergone. 

22. To Arminius belongs the glory of successfully defying 
Varus and the power to which Hannibal in Africa^ Miihri^ 
‘‘Arminius. ddtes in Asia^ and Venmge'forix in Gaid, had finally 
and disastrously succumbed. Under the rule of Augustus the 
Roman arms had been extending the dominion of the all-con- 
quering empire. The north of Spain had been subdued; the 
Roman frontier had been pushed from the Alps to the Danube, 
and much of southern Germany had been annexed. The 
Roman eagles had been carried even to the Elbe, and it seemed 
that the Germanic tribes, who had, under the Republic, threat- 
ened the very existence of Rome, were now, under the empire, 
to be deprived of freedom, fame, and future. The contest, 
however, was really one between Rome in her decline and Ger- 
many in her rude and ancient best, when to courage she added 
truthfulness, to truthfulness a manly independence and a love of 
freedom, and to these a purity of life, a practice of domestic 
virtues, which had become rare indeed in Rome degenerate and 
decayed. Arininius,. as chief of the Cherus'ci, headed a con- 
federacy of German tribes who were determined, if they could, 
to expel from northern Germany the invaders and partial con- 
querors of the fatherland. The Roman governor, Quintiilus 
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Va'rus, and his officers and troops, had provoked the German 
outbreak by their licentious behaviour towards German women, 
and the vengeance wreaked on the offenders was complete in 
itself, and effectual for the preservation of German freedom 
against the future efforts of Roman armies. The German hero, 
when his plans were formed, tempted Varus and his three legions 
by a revolt of the tribes near the W eser and the Ems to march 
into the difficult country no\v called the Teuioburger Wald^ a 
woody and hilly region near the sources of the Lippe and the 
Ems. When the Roman force was thoroughly entangled amidst 
the forests, glens, and hills, and had been further imperilled by the 
rashness of Varus (who was as incompetent in military command 
as he \vas insolent and oppressive in his rule) as to his order of 
march — then, and not till then, i^rminius and his Germans fell 
on the hated foe. Front, flanks, and rear w’^ere assailed at once 
with fierce shouts, thick-hurled darts, and broadswords keen of 
edge. The Roman column was pierced and disarranged; the 
Roman cavalry fled, but was pursued and utterly destroyed. 
Varus slew himself in despair. The infantry of Rome, still 
steady, stubborn, disciplined, and brave, was overpowered and 
slain almost to the last man. • All efforts of Rome thereafter 
never gave her a secure and ' permanent foothold on German 
soil This great deliverance of Germany, so momentous in Euro- 
pean history, was wrought in A.p. g. Augustus, cool and impas- 
sive as he was, was often heard to wail aloud for his lost legions, 
and Roman dominion in this quarter was henceforth virtually 
bounded by the Rhine until the time came when Germans were, 
with their conquering swords, to aid in carving the provinces 
of imperial Rome into the kingdoms of modern Europe.^ 

23. Augustus died in a.d. 14, leaving behind him, as the 
result of his efforts dealing with the materials be- character of 
queathed to him by Julius Csesar, an empire thor- Roman im- 
oughly organized on a system of centralization, 
having a vast standing army, a host of officials, a uniform taxa- 
tion : an empire in which the old Roman liberty had withered 
aw^ay and been replaced by servility and stoicism. “ The im- 
perial system was, in fact, a concentration of military force for 
the defence of the empire against foreign foes, and the benefit 
conferred by it was that for two centuries the world was, in the 
main at peace. If republican liberty was extinguished, material 

^ Acknowledgment is due here to Sir E. Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the Warld, a most valuable and interesting work. 
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happiness was increased. The grand fact of the time is that 
freedom was dead, and for several centuries Europe became 
like a scene of Asiatic despotism. That eifeminacy came upon 
men which always infects them when they live for a long time 
under the rule of an all-powerful soldiery.^ 

Such was the material upon which Christianity was in due 
time to work with its transforming and transcendent influence 
and power. 

II. THE EMPIRE AFTER AUGUSTUS. FIRST PERIOD, 

A.D. 14 to 192. 

1. During the period now to be dealt with, the Roman em- 
Settied state in spite of soiiie rebellions of conquered nation- 
of the empire, alities, and contests between rival claimants of the 
imperial power, was mainly in a condition of peace and material 
prosperity. The frontier of the Roman dominion was not only 
maintained against the attacks of barbarians, but was at some 
points greatly, if transiently, extended. In the west^ in 

and Sfazn, the Roman civilization was thoroughly estabShed. 
In the centre and east of the Mediterranean shores in Europe 
the Greek language and culture w^ere supreme, and Greek phi- 
losophy was the religion of the cultivated classes at Rome. In 
the Asiatic part of the empire the Oriental ways of thought were 
preserved, and the East in the end gave a religion to its con- 
querors and masters. The political distinction of the Roman 
citizenship was still existent, and the empire might fairly be called 
Roman in the old sense, though the provincials were more 
and more freely admitted to the possession of the coveted 
honour of being ^Uives Romania The senate was still invested 
with an outward dignity, being composed, in the latter part of 
this period, of distinguished men chosen by the emperor from 
the whole empire, and resident in Italy for the purpose of 
engaging in actual, if formal, deliberations. The best of the 
emperors during this period, however absolute their actual 
power might be, assumed only the character of life-presidents of 
the body whose co-operation in government they sought and 
encouraged. 

2 . The “ Claudian Eniperors'^^ derive their name from Tiberius^ 

The Claudian . successor of Augustus, belonging 

Emperors, tome noblc family of .the Claudiz] and owing his 

1 Professor Seeley, Imperialism/' in Macmillam's Magazine, 
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power to being recognized by the senate as the appropriate 
possessor of the imperial dignity. The name of Ceesar^^ be- 
came soon a species of title attached as a surname to all the 
holders of imperial power, being in the four earlier instances 
acquired under the law of adoption. The C laud ia n empe rors 
were four m ^ number— X^few-‘'(i^uied 
(37-41), Claudius (41-54), and (54-6$), 

family of the great Julius CW^ar 

3. Of these, Tiberius had shown himself an able general during 
the rule of Augustus, As emperor he was a gloomy, 
suspicious, hypocritical, lustful, and in every way 

hateful tyrant, whose character has been drawn with consum- 
mate skill and branded with ineffaceable infamy by the historian 
Tacitus. A reign of terror existed for all citizens who were 
conspicuous in ability or virtue, while a host of informers used 
an elastic law of treason for their destruction at the prompting 
of the emperor. His wicked minister, Se/a'mis^ commander of 
the praetorian guards, was put to death in 31. Tiberius lived 
the last ten years of his life at the island of Capreee ( Capri\ on 
the coast of Campania, and was then murdered by smothering 
almost as he drew the last breath of old age and disease. 

4. Cali/ula was a madinap, -of a wicked and malignant type, 
and was murdered by some of his officers. Clau- caiiguia and 
dius was a weak ruler, much resembling our James Claudius. 

I. in character. His wife, Messalina^ is proverbial for wicked- 
ness. In his reign the conquest of Britain was begun (a.d. 43). 

5. was a monster of vice and tyranny. Jn hi s^reigpLfhe , 
British insurrection under Boadice’a took place. He 

, . . Nero. 

was at last deposed by the senate, and died by his 
own hand. Among the crimes of .Nerq .were .the.ntqrder of his 
mother, Agrippina (ag-np-pin,a),..^d the persecution of ^ the 
Christians in Rome on the false charge of causing the great^fire 
thgfeirr ’AiDriS^r We must note here that Claudius had been 
really made "emperor by the choice of the soldiers, which the 
senate confirmed, and this evil precedent was often followed 
afterwards. The rule of the empire was sometimes at the dis- 
posal of the famous ^praetorian guardp the headquarters in 
Rome of the military force, and the armies also in different 
parts of the empire chose their own generals as emperors in the 
two years of confusion that succeeded the death of Nero in 

A.D. 68. 

6. The disorders of these calamitous years arose from a 
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cause to which the military system and vast extension of the 
Disorders of empire rendered it peculiarly liable — the rebellion 
A.D, 68-70. of great officers and viceroys entrusted with the 
defence of the frontier. The Legati (lieutena 7 ii-gover?iors., with 
full military and civil control) of the RMrie, of the Danube., and 
of Syna^ held the power of independent sovereigns, and under 
weak emperors or in case of disputed succession to the supreme 
sway, were tempted to revolt 

7. Thus in a.d, 68, Galba^ Governor of Spain, revolted 

Gaiba Nero, and on his arrival at Rome, after 

^ Nero's death, was acknowledged as emperor. Gaiba 
had been an able and successful governor in Gaul and in 
Africa, but his day was now done (at seventy-one years of age), 
and, becoming unpopular with his troops through his severity 
and avarice, and wdth the people from the doings of unworthy 
favourites, he was murdered (January, 69) in a military rebellion 
under who. had. a vidou.s- adherent of Nero's. 

8. Otho thus became emperpi: fpr three months^ At this very 
otho and time Vllelllus, noted for nothing but his gluttony, 
viteiiius. being governor in part of Germany, w'as proclaimed 

emperor by his soldiers at Colonia Agrippmensis ( Cologne), His 
generals, Valeris and Cteel'm, marched into Italy and defeated 
Otho at Bedriacimi in Cisalpine Gaul (between Cremo'na and 
Veroffia). Otho Idlled himself, and Viteiiius reached Rome 
and w^as accepted as emperor in July, 69. l^eanwhile, early in 
the same month. of the Roman army 

in Judsea, was proam^^demperor at Alexandria, and acknow- 
ledged ’^throughout the East, , his cause being also supported by 
the army of the Danube. The troops of Viteiiius were defeated 
in the north of Italy : the legions from Illyhiciim seized Rome 
for Vespasian : the Capitol was burnt in the civil war that raged 
in the city: the palace of Viteiiius was stormed, and the em- 
peror dragged out, slain, and hurled into the Tiber. Amidst 
these horror^ to the joy of all good citizens, became 

emperor of Rome, arriving at the city in a.d. 70. 

9. The ^ &riying their name from FRmMS 

The Flavian in number — V espasian (a .d. 

Empfifors. 

10. Vespasian was .a- man pTnigh character, whose rule was 
. an unmixed blessing to the empire. Born in a low 

espasian. of the Hne old Sabine stock, he had the abili- 
ties and virtues of a Roman of the antique type— skill. .and 
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bravery in war, strictness of rule, simplicity and frugality of life, 
moderation and dignity of character. The chief event of his 
reign was the complete suppression of the Jewish revolt (begun 
in 66) in the capture and destruction of Jerusalem by his son 
Titus (a.d. 70). The dreadful incidents of the siege of Jeru- 
salem are well known. The great eruption of Vesuvius (a.d. 79 ), 
causing the destruction of the towns of Herculd neum^ Fomfeii, 
and StdMce, near the foot of the mountain, has been already 
mentioned. 

11. This occurred two months after the death of Vespasian 
(June, 79), who was succeeded by his eider son 

Titus, His brief reign (two years) w^as marked by 

his care for the public good, and by the completion of the great 

amphitheatre called the 

12. Domitian, younger son of Vespasian, became a cruel 
tyrant, under whom the informers of the reign of 
Tiberius were again rampant with their false charges 

of treason. The conquest of Britain was completed in this 
reign by the great and good Agricola, and a new enemy for 
Rome appeared in the Facians, dwelling to the north of the 
Danube, in the territory now comprising Transylvania, Fou- 
nt ania, and part of Hungary, This w’'arlike people had long 
troubled the Danubian frontier by their inroads, and in the 
years a.d. 86-90, under their king Decibalus, they had such 
success against the Roman armies that Domitian disgraced the 
empire by consenting to pay tribute to Dacia for freedom from 
harassing attacks. Domitian was murdered by a conspiracy of 
„ court-officials in 96. 

13. In the reigns of the five good emperors,” we come to 
the happiest time of Rome’s imperiar sway. They The^GoDd 
succeeded each other in adoption as sons by their Emperors.’* 
predecessors. 

14. JVerva (96-98), a cautious, feeble, humane, and virtuous 
man, reigned but fifteen months, wisely choosing an 

able and vigorous successor. 

15. Trajan (a.d. 98-117), reckoned the gi*eatest of Roman 

the . 

first foreigner that ffiarneT'thie Imperial position. 

In physical strength and demeanour, moral excellence, and in- 
tellectual capacity, Trajan was thoroughly fit to rule. His 
successes in war extended the Roman dominion beyond all 
former limits. Betw^een a.d. ioo and 106 Dacia was subdued 
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and made a Roman province, the Cohmn of Trajaii at Rome 
being erected to commemorate the 
emperor’s victories in that quarter. 

Arabia Petrcea was conquered, 

Armem’a and Parthia were hum- 
bled, and the Persian Gulf, for the 
first and last time in Rome’s his- 
tory, was navigated by a Roman 
commander. 

16. Ha drtcf^ (a.d. 117-138) 

„ ^ ^ was an active ruler, 

Hadrian. , • v j 

who Visited the various 
provinces of the empire, in order 
to inspect their management and 
remedy disorders. In Britain he 
erected the famous wall from the 
Solway Firth to the mouth of the 
Tyne. Fie was an excellent 
Greek scholar, residing for three 
years at Athens, and greatly favour- 
ing its people. He subdued the 
desperate revolt of the Jews (a.d. 

131-136) after 

which the great dispersion of the 
nation took place, and the city of 
Jerusalem was rebuilt as a Roman 
military colony under the name 
of /Elia Capitoli na. Hadrian did 
much for the administration of 
justice, and for the science of 
jurisprudence, in which the Ro- 
mans were so great and so bene- 
ficial to future ages. A fixed 
code of laws, called the Mdictum 
Perpetiiu m (“ Permanent Decree”), 
founded on the decisions and 
rules of the judges, was drawn up 
by the eminent jurist Sai'zjius 
Julia’ nuSy and promulgated by 
the emperor for public use. In 
his foreign policy Hadrian aimed at peace, and not at the ex- 
tension of the empire, giving up Trajan’s conquests in Armenia 
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and Assyria, but retaining Dacia. He was a great builder, 
constructing aqueducts, harbours, and many other works of 
use and of ornament in various parts of the Roman world, 
and greatly extending the city of Athens. At Tibur {Tivoli\ 
inear Rome, he erected a splendid mansion, from which many 
treasures of art have been obtained in modern times; and the 
great mausoleum at Rome, part of which remains to this day 
as the Castle of St Angelo, the fortress of modern Rome, w^as 
built by him. His travels extended from the cataracts of the 
Nile to the borders of Scotland, and he seems to have been the 
first Roman emperor 'who, visiting every province under his 
sway, appreciated his real position as master of the world. 

17. The last tw^o of the “good emperors^’ have given a name 

to the period called the age of the AntonmesS in Antomnus 
some respects the happiest time during the whole ' '' ' 

duration of the Roman Empire. Antoni' nus Plus (a.d. 138-161) 
was one of the best princes, as a ruler and as a man, that ever 
governed a state. His life was perfectly pure, and all his powers 
were devoted to promoting the happiness of his subjects. Order 
and tranquillity reigned in his days, which furnish a page almost 
(and very honourably) blank of incidents for that history which 
is. full of the crimes, follies, and miseries of mankind. Simple- 

j| minded, benevolent, cheerful, calm, and innocently gay, this 
ji admirable and lovable man presents us with a spectacle of 
li paganism at its best and highest. This was a “golden age,” in 
! bright contrast to the time of iron tyranny that succeeded to the 
sway of Augustus, and to the period of desolation and disorder 
which the next century brings in. 

1 8. Marcus Aurelius (surnamed “the Philosopher,” and also 
called Antoninus, after his adoption by the preced- Xfecus 
ing emperor) reigned from a.d. 161 to 180. He 

was a man of spotless virtue, devoted to literature and “ '{Philo- 
sophy, and was the best product of Stoicism, to which he was 
a lifelong adherent. His Meditations,^^ written in the Greek 
tongue, is an extant w^ork, registering his ideas and feelings on 
moral and religious points, and giving us the philosophy of 
heathenism in its noblest form. It was a little before this time 
that the great Stoic teacher Epictetus (ep-ic-te'tus) had put new- 
life into that form of philosophy which he professed, as made 
known to us in the writings of his pupil Arrian, who was to him 
what Xenophon was to Socrates. In the reign of Aurelius the 
barbarian nations on the northern frontier of the Roman Empire 
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began to be restless, and gave great trouble during most of his 
time. The Marcomannic War takes its name from the powerful 
people {Marcomafi ni^ i.e. men of the march or border) in the 
territory now known as Bohemia and Bavaria. Along with 
other German tribes they 'fought the Romans with varying 
success, and Aurelius died in March, a.d. i8o, in the midst of 
the struggle. 

19. The Slavonic tribes of the north-east began to drive the 
The oriental Germans into Roman territory, -where many of them 
plague. were allowed to settle, or were taken into the Ro- 
man military service. The barbarizing of the Roman w-orld had 
thus begun. In the time of Aurelius the oriental plague ap- 
peared (a.d. 166) and scourged the Roman world from Persia to 
Gaul. A majority of the people is said to have been carried off, 
and this visitation was fGhowed during the next century by many 
others of the same kind. The depopulation of the empire thus 
caused had very important effects wdiich will be noticed here- 
after. 

20. The old beliefs of Rome were now in a declining state: 

Spiritual growing Constantly more obso- 

character of lete : the pld-Sacrfflces were attended with constantly 
this age. devotion. The populace cared for nothing but 

to be fed by the fleets of corn-ships from Africa and Egypt, and 
to be amused with the. cruel spectacles of the amphitheatres. 
The Greek author Zu^cian, born in Syria early in the second 
century, wrote under Aurelius, and in his amusing ^Hialogues 
of the Gods'' and other works pours contempt on the old theology, 
and aims at spreading universal scepticism. The attitude of the 
noble-minded Stoic, Aurelius himself, towards the ancient creed 
was that of entire disbelief in the heathen gods, while in his life 
and writings he cherished and practised a piety worthy of a far 
different age. The most cultivated men of the time believed in 
the ancient gods as little as Aurelius himself did. 

21. The last ^‘good emperor,’^ Marcus Aurelius, was suc- 

ceeded by. his, son (a.d. 180-192). This 

ipan was a cruel and depraved wretch, a mere dis- 
grace to human nature. In his time, the Frcetorian Guards 
assumed the full ascendency which they so long maintained. 
Commodus was murdered ...in 192, and the history of Rome 
passes into a new phase, to be now briefly described. 


Decline of the Empire, 


in.— THE EMPIRE FROM A.D. 192 TO 285: PERIOD OF 
TRANSITION AND MILITARY DESPOTISM. 

1. This was an age of revolution, during which the imperial 
system was struggling for its life, and underwent a character of 
transformation which had important effects on its this period, 
vitality for the rest of its career. The history of Europe pre- 
sents us with no more disastrous time than this third century of 
the empire of Rome. We have a succession of tyrannies, revolu- 
tions, and calamities, all of the worst kind — including the rav- 
ages of pestilence and the mischiefs wrought by “a mutinous, 
omnipotent, and half-barbaric soldiery.”^ Into the dreary de- 
tails of this time ^ve do not enter here, and shall mention only 
a few of the more important persons and events. 

2. Septim ius Sez>e'rus (i 93-211) gained victories over the Par- 
thians in the East, and, having visited Britain in septimius 
208, fought against the Caledonians, and died at Severus. 
Eboracmn (e-bor-a'cum), (York). 

3. CaracaVla (21 1-2 17), son of Seve^rus, was a savage tyrant, 
in whose reign the old political distinction betw^een 

, Romans and provincials wholly disappeared. All 
the free inhabitants of the Roman Empire were henceforth 
Roman citizens, and we find many of the best emperors here- 
after to be sprung from nations previously regarded as ^‘bar- 
barian.^’ 

4. Alexander Seve' rus (222-235) was a just, wise, and virtuous 
ruler. The only important event during his reign is Alexander 
the disappearance of the Parthian kingdom from Severus. 
history. A revolt of the Persians established the Persian king- 
dom of the dynasty called the Sassan'idce, which reigned until 
A.D. 651. 

5. One emperor^ MaximYnus (235-238), was of Gothic parent- 
tage on his father’s side, and had a German woman 

for his mother. At various times there were several 
so-called emperors ruling at once in different parts of the 
empire, sometimes acknowledged as colleagues by others, some- 
times rival claimants for the supreme sway. The different 
armies, in all these cases, were the authorities appointing the 
ruler. 

6. In the reign of De'cms (a.d. 249-251) the Goths appeared 

^Acknowledgment is again dne to Professor Seeley’s ‘'Roman Imperialism,” 
as above. 
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in force, and defeated and slew the emperor. This powerful 

German |)eople, destined to do much hereafter in 
ecius. oyerthrowing the empire of Rome, had migrated 
from the Baltic coasts to those of the Black Sea, and overrun a 
large part of the Roman province of Dacia. 

7. Under Fa/e'nan (a.d. 253-260) the Roman frontier was 
Valerian t>roken into at several points. The Rranks (a con- 

^ federacy of German tribes on the Lower Rhine, re- 

placing the league of the Cherus'ei of the time of Arminiiis), 
invaded Gaul; the Aleman! ni (another German confederacy of 
peoples between the Danube and the Rhine) were moving south 
and west; the Goths attacked Greece and Asia Minor. The 
Persians invaded Syria, and Valerian’s reign ended in his de- 
feat and capture by the Persian king, Sapor. It seemed as if 
the Roman Empire would be broken up by outward force; but 
the end was not yet to be. 

8. A change came with the brilliant deeds of the brave em- 

peror Aurel ian (270-275), a Pannonian of low birth. 

ure lan. drove the Goths and Vandals (another German 
confederacy of tribes) out of Panno'nia (Modern Hungary and 
countries north-east of the Adriatic) ; he drove the Aleman'ni and 
other German invaders out of Italy; he recovered Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain from a rival claimant to the empire. In order to 
secure^the frontier on the Danube, Aurelian wisely surrendered 
Dacia to the Goths. In the East he defeated and brought cap- 
; tive to Rome the famous Zeno'Ma, Queen of Palmfra.^ who was 
\ aiming at the sovereignty of the eastern world. She had suc- 
ceeded to the power of her husband, Odenathus (o-de-na'thus), 
who had driven the Persians out of Syria after the defeat of 
Valerian, and had been allowed by the emperor Gallidnus 
(a.d. 260-268) to set up a ‘‘'Kingdom of Palmyra.” It is of 
interest to mention that at Zenobia’s court lived the famous 
. Greek philosopher and grammarian Longi'nus, a man of great 
ability and extensive learning, still widely knowm by his admir- 
able work the SuhlimeS 

9. The emperor Prd bus (276-282), also a native of Panno'nia, 

Probus ' ^ much glorious work in restoring the military 

supremacy of Rome. He put down rebellions, de- 
feated the barbarians oa the Danubian and Rhenish , frontiers, 
and was at last killed by mutinous and dissolute troops, who 
objected to the useful labout imposed upon them in the public 
works. 


Division of the Empire. 


IV.-™THE EMPIRE FROM A.D. 285 to 337. 

1. The revolutionary period ended in the establishment of a 
new system of government, consisting in a division 

of the empire, for administrative purposes, into four the Empire by 
parts. This important change v/as made by Diode- 
iian^ a Dalmatian of low rank, established as emperor by the 
troops in a.d. 285. The adjustment which he made in the re- 
lations between the emperor and the viceroys and the army 
saved the empire from partition. Power in the purely military 
state which the Roman Empire had now become, was divided 
amongst fo2ir 7 * 2 ilers. There was a co-emperor named Maecini- 
ian^ and in 292 a ruler, with the title of “ Cmsatf was appointed 
under each of the emperors. The city of Rome lost its im- 
portance, as the four rulers resided mainly on the frontiers for 
purposes of defence against barbarian foes. Under this new 
arrangement, if one of the emperors died he was to be suc- 
ceeded by his subordinate Cmsar^^ so as to deprive the army 
of the appointment of rulers. The empire was novr ruled from 
four centres — Nicomedia^ in Bithynia (Asia Minor) ; Milan^ in 
Italy; Antioch., in Syria; and Treves (or Trier) ^ on the Moselle, 
in Gallia Belgica. After Diocletian, a firm and wise ruler, this 
arrangement did not work; but it showed the way for other im- 
provements made by Constantine. 

2. At the end of the third century (by a.d. 300) we find that 
great changes, had passed over the Roman Empire.^ Character of 
In population the empire had become to a large its population, 
extent barbarized; the armies contained great numbers of Goths., 
^Vandals, and Sarmdiians (a people in territory now the west 
and south of Russia). The Goths and Vandals^ as we have 
seen, were Germans, and Germans were the nationality that was 
spread through the empire more than any other. We have 
seen that the former distinction as to Roman citizenship had 
been lost. The distinction between the “ Roman legions and 
the allies'’ ’was thus effaced, and the last visible record of 
Romeos conquest was obliterated. 

3. The political system of the Roman Empire had become 
half Oriental and half barbaric; and the great city change in 
of Rome itself, whence men had issued in olden political 
time for the conquest of the world, had become 

^ Much is here taken from Professor Seeley’s “ Roman Imperialism” (Mac- 
millans Magazine, 1869). 
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a provincial town on the banks of the Tiber. The Roman 
Senate, as a political body, as an organ of public opinion, 
practically disappears, and the emperor becomes virtually a 
sultan, ruling with thoroughly despotic power in the stately 
splendour of an eastern mon^-rch. Human free-will vanishes 
away, and sovereignty becomes a thing regarded with awful 
reverence, a species of divinity, to which the subject yields, not 
only without resistance, but without a thought of opposition to 
irresistible decrees. Eastern cruelty and disregard of human 
life become manifest, and the emperor’s right of naming his 
successor had ruinous, eifects when that successor proved weak 
and incompetent for the vast burden of government laid upon his 
shoulders. From this principle of quasi-hereditary sovereignty, 
succeeded by the actually hereditary development, Europe was 
to suffer at intervals, until the French Revolution taught the 
Continental world that kings exist for nations, and not nations 
for kings. In the later Roman Empire the evils of this state of 
political superstition and degradation, in which, the subjects had 
no rights and the sovereign no responsibility, w^ere often mitigated 
by the accession of really able and vigorous rulers. An enor- 
mous army of civil and military ofiScials -was spread over the 
empire for administrative purposes, and extravagant expense led 
to oppressive taxation, which ruined the people, and contributed 
to the downfall of the whole system before the encroachments 
and assaults of barbarian nations. Rome, the representative 
of European civilization, the inventor of civilized jurisprudence, 
and the inheritor of Greek philosophy, descends to the level of 
an Asiatic state.” 

4. The beneficent encroachments of Christianity, to be noticed 
infjuence of shortly, w^erc now to cause a change in men’s minds, 
Christianity- an Uprising and growth of new ideas, a vehemence 
of opinions, a conflict of beliefs, and an outburst of enthusiasms, 
which revolutionized the spiritual world at the very time when 
mankind was politically dead. The Church had arisen within 
the State, and within this citadel, generally undisturbed by the 
political despotism, civilization took refuge, and a large share of 
a new freedom for mankind was secured. An age of faith had 
come, and men were busied about the acceptance of new be- 
liefs or the revival of old ones, in order to satisfy the cravings 
of awakened souls. 

5. Diocletian’s resignation of his power in a.b. 305 was 
followed by a period of confurion and civil war, wTich ended 
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in the establishment of Cotistantine as sole emperor in a,d. 
323, He was son of one*6TThe co-emperors and Constantine 
of a Christian lady named Helena. Constantine the Great, 
made an important change in the government of the empire by 
dividing the military power from the civil authority. The in- 
fluence of the Legaii or provincial viceroys was thus reduced, 
and the emperor alone had both civil and military power in his 
hands, a fact which gave him a great predominance. 

6. In A.D. 324 Christianity was established by Constantine 
as the religion of the state, and in 330 he made „ 

Byzan hum the capital of the empire. This town, becomes the 
on the Thracian Bosporus, founded by Greek 
colonists in b.c. 658, had early become a great commercial 
centre. After being held successively by the Athenians, Lace- 
daemonians, and Macedonians, it came into Roman possession, 
and the new city now built there, or the enlarged and recon- 
structed Byzantium, w^as afterwards called Constantmop' oUs 
(“ City of Constantinef from Greek poUs,^ city), and remained the 
capital of the Eastern Empire of Rome. till a.d. 1453. 

7. In religion, Constantine seems to have been a strange 
compound of Paganism and Christianity. He was character 
an able general and statesman, whose real character and death of 
has been obscured by historical excesses, both of Constantine, 
panegyric and of detraction, and , around whose name, in con- 
nection with Christianity, ridiculous fables have gathered. 
Constantine embraced the new religion because he thought it 
expedient for his own interest so to do, and not from any mira- 
culous apparition or divine command. He died in 337, leaving 
the empire to confusion and civil war under his sons. 

8. We have seen that one of the best and latest developments 
of Paganism — that under the Antonines — was the. Roman 
fatalism of a lofty but loveless Stoicism. ‘‘Among sp?rh:uSin^^ 
the loftier minds who stood out protesting against difference, 
corruption, and daring in a corrupted age to believe in the 
superiority of Right to enjoyment, we find a grand contempt for 
pleasure and a sublime defiance of pain, w^orthy of the heart 
of steel which beat beneath the Roman’s robe. This was 
Stoicism j the Grecian philosophy which took deepest root, as 
might have been expected, in the soil of Roman thought. 
Stoicism was submission to Destiny — rigid, loveless submission. 
Its language was "'Musfl ‘ It must be^ and man’s highest manli- 
ness is to submit to the inevitable. It is right because it must 
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be so/ Into this result the Roman ideas of Duty and Law had 
stiffened at last/’^ In such a creed there was nothing to attract 
the ordinary weakness of human nature, and human nature, at 
the time when Christianity had begun to work its w^ay, was more 
than usually weak and helpless. “The world was sick at heart. 
The spiritual horizon was overspread with a gray monotony of 
despair. Men could not even curse God and die, for they had 
no gods to curse. The prevailing schools of philosoj^hy, the 
Stoics, Epicure'ans, and Academicians, though opposed to one 
another, arrived at the same result — an utter indi^erence^Jp 
actual life and a future state, and a profoundh-esignatiqip^to 
gloomy fate which vreighed down the universe. 

9. “In the midst of this darkness, a still small voice was heard 

Introduction East, ‘ Come unto me all ye that travail 

of , and are heavy laden and I will give you rest / and 
Christianity. ^ Same voice was heard saying, ^God 

so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son, to the 
end that all who believe in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life;’ and again, a Roman citizen of Tarsus cried, 

‘ This is a true saying, and worthy of all men to be believed, 
that Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners.^ There 
was rest, then, for the weary and heavy laden; there was a God, 
too, and life everlasting, for those who believed in Him and in 
His Son, who had come into the world to save sinners, and so 
the new doctrine came to Rome. In that sluggish mass the 
leaven was hid that was to throw the whole world into ferment; 
into that dark soil, in which so much that was precious had 
been interred, a grain of seed was cast that was to grow into a 
stately tree overshadowing the earth. 

10. “The doctrine spread at first, as we may readily suppose, 
Spread of ^ong slaves, whose weary lot was consoled with 
Christianity, the thought that the Founder of their creed had ex- 
pired on the bitter cross reserved for them; then gradually it 
made its way among other classes, but especially the Asian 
Greeks and other foreigners, with whom Rome was filled, until, 
after much persecution and many relapses, it reached the 
highest class of all, and Christianity became the religion of the 
land.”^ Apart from supernatural workings, Christianity suc- 
ceeded because it was suited to man’s needs, and especially to 
the particular needs of the time when it appeared. The age 
was in search of a religion, because it was an age of servitude, 

^ F. W. Robertsoh.~.S(?mff??.$’. ® Essays from the Thnes newspaper. 



and tlierefore of human weakness, which caused men to look 
round the universe for a helper and a friend. The revolutionary 
period lately described was a time of great miseries and calamh 
ties — a time of plague, and wars, and tyranny, and tumults — 
evils which left men no choice but between religion and stoical 
apathy; and, wearied of the hardness of the one, they flew to the 
soft relief of hope and the gracious promises afforded by the other. 

11. Amid the afflictions of this life, blessedness in a future 
state was placed before men’s eyes, and faith laid consolations 
hold upon the refuge as a reality to come. Sur- ^ of 
rounded by the decay and dissolution of a mighty 

empire, men became reconciled to the losses and degradations 
of the present, in sure expectation of the rewards, the restora- 
tions, and the glories of the future. The people of the Roman 
world found in their midst a religion of a supernatural charac- 
ter, with an ideal of moral goodness; this religion offered a 
spiritual freedom to those who were the victims of a political 
slavery; and while it effaced national distinctions, and joined 
Jew with Gentile, and Roman with barbarian, it offered a 
universal morality which taught the subject to submit to the 
ruler in all things not forbidden by the higher law of Christ, 
and the ruler to wield his despotism as one responsible to a 
Master who reigned above. By ruler and by ruled Christianity 
was at last universally accepted as a system compatible with the 
highest interests of both in their political relations. When Con- 
stantine the Great made the Christian Church the established 
religious system of • the Roman Empire, he acted with the wise 
policy of one who confirmed his title to the supreme power by 
a charter in which he gave full freedom of worship, and received 
in return a passive obedience in all secular affairs. 

12. /esiis Christ was crucified in the nineteenth year of the 
reign of Tiber ivs (a.d. 33). At Antioch^ in Syria, The progress 
where Paul and Barnabas taught the faith, the Son of Chris- 
disciples were first, as a term of reproach, called tianity. 

Christians^ St. Patd^ in his journeys, carried the new religion 
through iVsia Minor and Greece, and then to Rome, where he 
died in the reign of Nero. The Christian religion was thus 
silently but surely spread, first among the Jews, then among the 
Greeks, or eastern, and lastly among the Latin, or western 
heathen. Nero was the first Roman emperor who openly per- 
secuted the Christians, with whom the Jews were at first fre- 
quently confounded. The reason why even good emperors like 
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Trajan and Aurelius harassed the Christians was that the religion 
of Rome was a part of the state system, and the denial of the 
Roman gods by the Christians was regarded as political hostility 
and disloyalty. The Christians were a sect, and not a nation; 
and the Roman government, which tolerated all national faiths, 
looked with suspicion on the votaries of a creed which had a 
new and unknown God, and taught that all other deities were 
non-existent or else powers of evil 

13. Severe persecutions also occurred during the reigns of 
Diocletian Becius and Valerian, and the struggle between the 
persecution, old faiths and the new culminated in the decree of 
Diocletian (a.d. 303), ordering the destruction of all Christian 
places of worship and of ail the holy books, and the removal 
of all Christians from official posts of dignity and power. For 
eight years a cruel persecution raged throughout the empire, 
except in Britain, Gaul, and Spain, but it ended in permission 
being given (a.d. 311) for the Christians to worship God as they 
pleased. Henceforward Christianity was safe from external foes. 
The rise and progress of heresies (or novelties of doctrine) 
within the Christian church, and the councils at which these 
matters were disputed and settled, do not belong to a work 
of this kind. The different forms assumed by the new religion 
were moulded by the peculiarities of the Western, Greek, and 
Oriental modes of thought, states of feeling, and types of 
character, and displayed a corresponding fervent simplicity, or 
subtlety, or mysticism, which were the basis of endless diver- 
gencies and discussions. 

14. Apart from its effects upon the morals, the new religion 
The Christian greatly and beneficially stirred the mind of the age. 
Fathers. Political speculation and discussion were impossible 
under a despotism, and active minds turned to theology, and 
soon showed that the intellectual power of the time was to be 
found within the ranks of Christianity. Amongst these early 
writers and rulers of the church known as the Christian 
Fathers'"^ the following are the chief — Tertullian, Ambrose, 
Cyprian, Lactantius, Jerome and Augustine, being Latin Fathers, 
Origen, Gregory, Basil, Chrysostom, Athanasius, being Greek 
Fathers : — 

15. TertulUaji, who lived between about a.d. 160 and 240. He was a 
Tertullian, native of Roman Africa, and acquired much learning. He 
Origen, ’ wrote an Apologia'*'* or Defence*'* of Christianity, and a 
Ambrose. number of treatises on points of faith and conduct, distin- 
guished by imagination, energy, and wit, and by an obscure and extravagant 
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style. His works throw much light on the early doctrine and discipline of 
the church. 

Origen . — Born at Alexandria in A.D. i86- He was a man of powerful 
intellect and varied attainments. His chief works w'ere his Homilies^ or 
popular expositions of Scripture, and his defence of Christianity against the 
heathen philosopher Celsus. 

Ambrose , — Born in Gallia Belgica about a.d. 340. He became Bishop of 
Milan, and was a man of great ability, eloquence, and force of character. 
He was greater as a ruler of the church than as a writer. 

16. Cypriaji , — A native of Africa^ who became Bishop of Carthage in 
A.D. 248. His works are valuable authorities on the history cyprian, 

of the church, and are written in a clear and eloquent style. Gregory’ 

Gregory Nazumzen. — Born in Cappadocia (Asia Minor) about ^ azianzen, 
A.D. 330. He was educated at Athens, and was distinguished 
in philosophy, rhetoric, and mathematics. His sermons, letters, and poems 
are good specimens of an artificial style. 

Basil the Great.—'BiBhop of Csesare'a (in Cappado'cia) from A.D. 370-379. 
He was .a great ruler of the church, and the chief founder of monasticism 
in the Eastern Church, with its vows of obedience, chastity, and poverty. 

17. Lactanthis . — Flourished at the end of the third century a.d. He 

left a work in seven books, in favour and inculcation of Chris- Lactantius, 
tianity,. marked by a style w^hich has gained him the honour- Athanasius, 
able title of the Cicero. J&r'ome, 

Athanasius . — Born at Alexandria about A.D. 296, At the great General 
Council of Nice {i.e. Nicsea, in Bithynia, a province of Asia Minor), held 
in 325, Athanasius maintained the dogma of the divinity of Christ against 
the Arian heretics who denied it. In 326 he became Bishop of Alexandria, 
and he died in 373, after much persecution from the Arians. He was a man 
qf great, intellect and the highest character. 

Jerome . — Born about A.D. 340 in Dahndtia. His chief works are com- 
liientaries on the Scriptures, and the famous Latm' versioh of the Bible 
known as the Vulgate. T he Old T estament was translated by him directly 
from the Hebrew. Jerome, the mbst‘ learned of the Latin fathers of the 
church, had a deep knowledge of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, ancient philo- 
sophy, and history. He wrote in a pure Latin style, showing a careful 
study of the best models. He was one of the chief founders of Monasticism. 

18. Chrys' ostom . — Born at Antioch in a.d. 347. The name Chyrsod tomus 
means, in Greek, golde 7 t -mouthed J and was bestowed on 

this distinguished father for his eloquence. He became Arch- Augustine!”’ 
bishop of Constantinople in 397. He has left discourses, com- 
mentaries epistles, treatises, and liturgies in the Greek language. 

Augustine . — The greatest pf^ the. Ladn fathers, bom in Numidia a.d. 
354. He becara.e Bishop of Hippo (in Numidia) in 395. His two chief 
works are \Xy^d^\Co 7 ifessio 7 tsJ an account of his early life, and De Civitate 
DeB^ On the City of God'‘\ a voluminous work against the pagan re- 
ligions, along with a systematic presentation of Christianity. 

V.— THE EMPIRE FROM A.D. 337 to 395- 

I. Jiiliafi.^ sumamed the Apostate (or deserter from the 
faith), was emperor from a.d. 361 to 363. He was juiianthe 
a descendant of Constantine, and a man of great Apostate.^ • 
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abilities and attainments, distinguished at Athens in the study 
of Greek literature and philosophy. He fought with great 
success, before he became emperor, against the F^'anks and the 
Alemafini^ German confederacies who had invaded Gaul. 
Brought up as a Christian, he declared himself a Pagan when 
he was made emperor by the troops in 361, and did what he 
could to root out Christianity. In 363 he invaded Persia, but 
was compelled to retreat by the climate and want of supplies, 
and being then attacked by the Persians, was killed in one of 
the battles that covered the Roman army^s retirement beyond 
the Euphrates. Julian was a man of extraordinary character: 
virtuous in life; energetic, just, and wise in administration; a 
diligent and thoughtful writer, who has left, in a pure Greek 
style, letters, oratipns, and satirical works of considerable in- 
terest and humour. 

2. Under the emperor Vale?ifin'ian I. (364-375) the w^ars 

^ with the German barbarians continued. He was 
an able and vigorous ruler and general, and drove 
the Aleman' ni out of Gaul, 'which they had again invaded. 

3. The Goths become at this time very prominent in the 
The Goths- history of the decaying Empire of Rome. Of this 
Uiphiias. great nation there were two divisions, the Ostro- 
goths (or Eastern Goths) and tlie Visigoths (or Western Goths), 
The nation as a whole extended through central Europe from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea. In the latter half of this century 
there was a compact and powerful Gothic kingdom, under a 
ruler named Herman' a?ic^ extending over what is now Hungary 
and Poland. The Goths had to some extent become Christians 
through the teaching of their devoted countryman, .‘bisjim^ WmJ- 
fJasfojUl'pMtas)^ who appears to have also invented ah a^lTaBet 
for them, based upon the Greek alphabet. He translated most 
of the Bible from the Greek (from the Seftiiagint version for the 
Old Testament) into the Gothic language, and of this version, 
most valuable for the study of the Teutonic languages (of wlrich 
it is the oldest existing form), 'we still possess most of the New 
I'estament and fragments of the Old. 

4. A most formidable Asiatic race had already made its ap- 

The Huns Eui’ope, moving westwards from the 

e uns. VrdX Mountains with irresistible 

ferocity and strength. They ,,, were Tartars,^ originally coming 
from the north-east of Asia, where they had made inroads upon 
China. Abo ut Am. 374 these Huns crossed the Volga and the 
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Don, and fell ujDon the Gothic kingdo m . T!t^&j 0 .stragotk$ pasil^^ 
s]i^ItTe 3 r‘aHff partly sought a r 3 uge'*^iiong the Visigoths. 

5. By permission of Va'kns (emperor of the eastern part of 
the empire, a.d. 364-378) large, .numbers of Goths vaiens 
were allowed to settle south of the Danube. The defeated by 
new-comers soon attacked the Romans, and Yalens 

was defeated and killed in a great battle near Adrianople in 
378. This great settlement of Goths to the south of the 
Danube was a considerable step towards the breaking up of the 
Roman Empire. They spread themselves westwards to the 
Adriatic Sea and the borders of Italy, and, entering the Roman 
army and acquiring Roman civilization, became prepared to 
play their destined part in the coming change. 

6. Theqddsius (who reigned over the whole empire only from 
392 to 395, being previously emperor of the eastern 
division) restored matters for a time. He put 

down in ba.ttle the Goths who had entered the empire, and 
made peace with * them in 382. The rising power of the 
Christian Church was shown in the treatment of this emperor 
by St Am if rose j Bishop of Milan. Theodosius, in 390, had 
caused a cruel massacre of the people of Thessaloni' ca (in Alace- 
donia), in punishment for a riotous outbreak, and St. Ambrose, 
meeting him at the church door on his return to Milan, induced 
him humbly and publicly to acknowledge his guilt. The formal 
end of Paganism took place at this time, in the decrees of 
Theodosius which prohibited, under severe penalties, the wor- 
ship of the old heathen gods. He was the last emperor who 
ruled over the whole undivided empire. 

VI.-THE EMPIRE FROM A.D. 395 to 47^* 

I. The empire was now (a.d. 395) divided between the two 
sons of Theodosius, but its main defender, against gtiiicho. 
the barbarians was the brave and able a 

Vaitdal by birth, wdio was the real ruler of the Western Empire, 
comprising Italy, Africa, S])ain, Gaul, and Britain. The Eastern 
Empire has henceforth a career of its own, to be noticed here- 
after, and we pursue the history of the Western down to the 
time of its extinction. Stilicho maintained the northern frontier 
of Britain against the Piets and Scots, and the Rhine frontier 
of Gaul against the German tribes called Stievi ' and 
Akman'ni 
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A formidable enemy now appears on the scene, AVaric^ 
King of the Visigoths. Under him the Goths settled 
within the Danube had already overrun Mace- 
donia and Greece, and in a.d, 402 Aiaric attacked Italy in 
great force. Stilich o h urried to the rescue, and drove out the 
Visigoths, gaining decisive . victories in two desperate battles 
(403). After his generaFs success Honorius, the emperor, 
celebrated at Rome the last triumph ever seen there, the event 
being sung in stirring verse (which has come dowm to us) by 
Claudian^ the last of the Latin classic poets, a wTiter of pure 
style and real genius. 

3. In A.D. 405 a leader named Radagaisus invaded Italy with 

Stilicho ^ barbarians from the interior of Ger- 

defeatsthe many — Suevi and Alema 7 i 7 ii^ Aid fit and Vandals, 
barbarians. and Hufis. At Fce suIcB, near Florence (in 

406), Stilicho encountered and defeated the enemy. Stilicho 
was put to death in 408 on a charge of aspiring to the empire. 

4. In A.D. 408 came again into Italy, this time with an 

Capture of irresistlSTe force, and after extorting an enormous 
Rome by ransom on condition of sparing Rome, captured the 
Aianc. ^ days’ plunder 

by his warriors, without any cruel slaughter of the people. This 
^Yas exactly 800 years after the taking of Rome by the Gauls 
under Brennus. Aiaric died shortly afterwards. 

5. Early in the fifth century the Roman forces were with- 

Progressive from Britain, which W^as left open to con- 

barbarian en- quest by the Angles and their kinsmen from north- 
croachments. Germany. Soon after Alaric’s time the Visi- 


goths established themselves in the south of Gaul and the north 
of Spain, while hordes of Suevi and Aldni, Vandals and 
BurguTi! dians (a German nation akin to the Goths) swarmed 
over the rest of both those great provinces. In 429 Gefi'seric, 
Kmg of the Vafidals, passed over from Spain into Africa, and 
made himself master of the whole north-west of Romt s domi- 
nions there. His fleet sw^ept the Mediterranean, conveying 
troops who conquered the chief islands, and made descents on 
the shores of Italy and Greece. The Western Empire was thus 
gradually absorbed and repeopled by swarms of new inhabitants, 
many years before its formal and final extinction as a political 
fact. 

6. We come next to the re-appearance of the savage and 
formidable Hu?is, under the most famous of barbarian con- 
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querors, Aftila^ styled by himself the Scourge of God^^’ as the 
slayer and plunderer of mankind in his wide and er- Attila and 
ratio course of conquest. When this mighty warrior . Huns, 
turned his arms against Gaul, in a. d. 450, a crisis in the history 
of the world had come, like unto that which had been decided 
by Greece on the plain of Marathon more than nine hundred 
years before. The race of Rome was run, and the questions 
now to be settled were these : What races of mankind should in- 
herit the civilization which she had received from Greece; and 
what should be the fate of the la\vs, institutions, and Christian 
faith which had grown up within the Roman Empire, and had 
been already accepted in part by the Germanic nations that had 
occupied most of her territories? Were the Aryan. races of 
Europe to be overcome and extinguished by Tartars from x\sia? 
Was the civilization of modern Europe to include the great 
Teutonic element which has given it so much of its peculiar 
power and grandeur? Was there, in a word, to be at all any 
such modern Europe as we know? or, was the worst barbarism 
of the northern and uncivilized part of Asia to stifle classic 
culture on its way to our times, and crush the Christian creeds 
and institutions in the vigour of their youth? These questions 
were- answered with a glad and glorious issue for mankind in the 
last victory won by the arms of Imperial Rome. 

7. The Germanic tribes of Europe were remarkable for tw^o 
things — reverence for the purity of woman and love character of 
of personal and political liberty. From these noble the Germanic 

; elements of character, when they were inspired by 

' vital Christianity, were to issue the brightness of chivalry, and 
the grand reality of freedom for the greatest races of mankind. 
Since half Europe, all North America, and (in the British 
colonies) many other smaller portions of the earth are, in the 
wide sense, German (or Teutonic.^ as including the Angles and 
the Saxons^ and the Scandinavian nations) in race, in institu- 
tions, and in language, it is easy to see how the future history 
of the world was affected by the issue of the great conflict be- 
tween the pagan Huns of Attila and the Christianized hosts of 
Aetius (a-e'she-us) and TJieod'oric 

8. The historic Attila (who is the hero of much legendary 
song inspired by the terror wrought among his foes) character of 
was in person a short, sinewy, huge-headed, keen- AttUa. 
eyed, flat-nosed, swarthy Mongol; in character he w^as brave, 
just, temperate, prudent, and sagacious; he waged war witn 
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great, skill; he was ruthless to all who resisted his advance. 
Between a.b. 445 and 450 he had ravaged the Eastern Empire, 
between the Eiixine and the Adriatic Seas, and had acquired a 
large territory south of the Danube, in addition to his dominions 
north of the Danube and the Euxine. The force which he 
could bring into the field has been estimated at half a million 
of warriors, and in a.d. 450 he set out for the conquest of 
'Western Europe, and crossed the Rhine, near Strasburg, into 
Claiil, wTere he proceeded to attack Orleans. 

9. The Roman general Aetms, in conjunction with Theodork^ 
Battle of King of the Visigoths, was the hero of this occasion. 
Chalons. Qn the approach of their united armies Attiia re- 
treated to the plains round Chdlons-suf -Marne, which were 
adapted to the movements of his cavalry. In the battle which 
ensued (a.d. 451) between the immense rival hosts, Theodoric 
was killed, and Attiia’s army was defeated, though not routed, 
by the efforts of 'Aetius. The great enterprise of Attiia was, 

, however, completely baffled, and, after an invasion of Italy which 
took him to the gates of Rome, he died in 453. The empire 
' founded by his genius then fell to pieces, and the danger of 
iEurope's conquest by Huns had passed away. 

10. In A.D. 455, Genseric, the Vandal conqueror in Africa, 

Capture of Italy, took Rome, and gave the city up to 

Rome by pillage for fourteen days. The Vandals carried off 
Vandals. ghips^most of the metal statues of the 

temples and the Forum, and the precious trophies in the Capitol 
and the Temple of Peace, including the Golden Candlestick from 
the lemple of Jerusalem. This sacred relic was recovered a 
century afterwards from Africa, taken to Constantinople, and 
then replaced in Jerusalem, where it vanishes from history for 
evermore. 

11. The emperors of this last period were insignificant per- 

Capture of sonages, and in 472 the Suevian Ricimer (ri'ci-mer), 
Rome by who had Served under Aetius, and had for some 
Suevi. been virtual master in Italy, took and plun- 

dered Rome again. Before proceeding to the final catastrophe, 
we must deal briefly with the chief causes of the downfall of the 
Roman Empire of the West ** 

12.1 The immediate cause of the fall of Rome’s empire in the 
causes'ofthe West WES that it had proved unequal to repelling in 
fall of Rome, war the encroachments and inroads of the barbaric 
w'orld beyond the frontierT] But why had Rome’s power thus 
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succumbed to outward pressure after so many centuries of con- 
quest and victorious repulse or utter destruction of Gallic and 
German assailants from the north? Why did the Romans prove 
at last inferior in force to the barbarians? The first answer is, 
that the barbaric world had grown stronger than of old. The 
confederations of Germans which we meet with in the third 
century of the Roman Empire show that the barbarians had 
learned the secret of strength in union. They had also improved 
in intelligence and military skill. They were, moreover, im- 
pelled in aggressive force against the Roman frontiers by the 
irresistible pressure wrought on themselves by the new-comers 
from Asia — the Huns. The second answer is, that not only 
lhad Rome failed to increase or to maintain her power, but that 
power had positively and largely declined. Rome had ceased 
to conquer, and this was only because she had reached the limit 
of her resources. When Hadrian gave up the Parthian con- 
quests of Trajan, and when Aurelian abandoned Dacia — when 
the boundaries, of the empire were thus deliberately narrowed 
by able and energetic rulers — ^it is certain that Rome was be- 
coming weak and exhausted, and that these rulers knew it, and 
wisHy acted on their knowledge. It was no moral degeneracy, 
caused by luxury and success, that could account for this. The 
Roman armies w-ere not affected by the doings of a brutal and 
effeminate aristocracy : the discipline was what it had ever been : 
the generals were as capable as most of those who commanded 
under the republic. The successes of Julian against the 
manni^ of Theoddsms against the Gotks^ of Stil'icho against 
AVaric,, and of A 'etius against thb Huns of Attila^ prove that 
the armies of Rome could still fight and win. It was from 
physical causes, not moral, that Rome fell 

13. The empire perished for want of men. The Roman 
armies had become mainly composed of barbarian i^^j^igrations 
troops, and thus the citadel of Rome’s strength was of barbarian 
occupied by defenders whose very presence "was a 
proof that power had passed into other hands. The dominion 
of Rome was thus absorbed rather than conquered; the former 
population of the empire was replaced by a new set of men. 
FoP^lack of people to till the lands within the frontier of Rome, 
whole tribes of barbarians had been peacefully admitted, and 
Vandals, Goths, and Franks had settled within the borders in 
a continual stream of barbaric immigration. The older races of 
the Roman Empire had for some centuries ceased to increase 
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materially in numbers by the natural means, and in such a 
case, while the barbarian world was ever growing, the Roman 
population, if even it remained positively stationary, was rela- 
tively in a condition of rapid and alarming decay. I'he , Roman 
civilization was simply military, and not industrial 

14. The wealth of Rome was gained by war, and not by 

Poverty dis- ^manufactures or by commerce, and thus, W'hen con- 
ease, and quest ceased, the acquirement of wealth came to an 
taxation. kck of money, as of men, made Rome 

more helpless still. The series of visitations of disease (to which 
we have already referred)- — the Oriental plague — which came 
upon the Roman world between the reigns of Aurelius and 
Dioclelian, was a calamity from which Rome never recovered, 
and existing and ever-growing weakness was made incurable by 
the incessant demands of an oppressive and irrational system of 
taxation. Thus, by slow degrees, from causes gradually working 
with an ever-growing effect, faded away the power of that great 
Rome which had known how to conquer the nations, and to 
acquire a vast empire including many races and conditions of 
men ; how to create a centralized government of great stability 
and efficiency; but not ho\v to thwart the subtle waking of 
physical and financial maladies which were inherent in the con- 
stitution of her whole system of society; which w^ere fed by 
deeply-seated moral mischiefs, and were not to be remedied by 
any Pagan philosophy or any statesmanship known to the Ro- 
man wwld.^ 

15. The conquest by Rome of all the countries on the shores 

Benefits of Mediterranean had a great and beneficial 

Rome’s long effect upon the commerce of the inland sea, round 
supremacy, gathered all civilization in the later 

period of the ancient world, and upon the development of that 
civilization itself. When Pompeius Magnus performed his 
great achievement of sweeping piracy away, the work was one 
of permanent benefit, and the power of Rome’s consolidated 
empire secured for ages the peaceful traffic which could not fail 
to result in material and moral good to the peoples thus brought 
together. In the West, especially, a great growth of prosperity 
ensued. The African provinces supplied half the Mediterra^i^an 
world with grain. The eastern coast of Spain sent forth from 
the harbours corn and wool, and wine and oil, receiving in 

^ Ample acknowledgment is here again due to Professor Seeley’s paper “Fall 
of the Roman Empire” {Macmillatis Magazine, August, 1869), 
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return the products of other regions. The Spanish cities in that 
quarter were many and populous; the arts and literature were 
sedulously cultivated, and, as w'e have seen, some of the leading 
authors in Latin letters were of Spanish origin and training. 
In Gaul, the southern region had already received civilization 
from Greek settlers, and the Roman conquest carried material 
and intellectual culture to the centre and north of the land, and 
across the narrow sea to Britain, where Roman supremacy 
secured for the people three centuries of peace and prosperity. 
There can be no doubt that human happiness was largely in- 
creased in these regions of the world by a dominion which put 
an end to intertribal conflicts, and gave men the prime blessing 
of orderly and systematic rule. 

1 6. But the chief benefits derived by the world from Rome’s 
imperial sway were the spread of the Greek culture, spread of 
and the clear course made for the progress of 
Christianity. To Rome’s controlling power we owe anity. 

the preservation of Greek ideas in Greek literature, and the 
transmission to our times of some of the greatest productions 
of the., Greek mind^ — works which Roman imitation took as the 
highest models of excellence, and which Roman admiration 
preserved, by multiplication of copies, for the good of future 
ages. As to Christianity, the spread of Greek philosophy over 
the world after the conquests of Alexander the Great had pre- 
pared the higher class of men for the reception of still nobler 
lessons, and the free intercourse among the nations which 
Roman supremacy secured, carried the teachers and preachers 
of the new religion to many a region which must have been 
otherwise inaccessible to their efforts and their devotion. It 
was thus that, long before the official establishment of the faith 
by Constantine, the surviving strongholds of Paganism were 
steadily and imperceptibly sapped, and, without formal assault 
or vigorous shock, crumbled into noiseless and irreparable 
ruin. 

17. The last Roman emperor of the West was a child, called, 

as if in derision, Ronhilus Angus' tulus, the one of the 

name being that of the city’s mythical founder, the Western 
other Augustus the little^^) a parody of the style 

of Mfea who organized the empire. Augustulus became nominal 
ruler in a.d. 475, and in 476 was overthrown by the invasion 
of some German tribes, of which the chief was called the 
Heruli (he'ru-li). Their leader, Ododcer, took the title of 
( 30 ) s 
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King of Italy f and the Western Empire came thus ignobly to 
an end, in the displacing of a lad seven years old by the captain 
of a horde of banditti. 

iS. The civilization of Rome has been already dealt with in the following 
particulars: — the plitical system^ the the litm^aiure^ the 

Roman art. ^orksy the national character^ and the religion. As to 

art^ the Romans were not originally an art-loving people, but used the 
abilities of those whom they had subdued by their arms. They derived 
the use of the arch and the architecture of their earliest buildings from the 
Etruscans^, and the early statues in the city of Rome, made of terra-cotta 
and of bronze, were also Etruscan work. The conquest of Macedon brought 
Grecian influence to bear, and at the triumph of /Emilius Paulus in B.c. 167 
there was a magnificent display of costly armour, vases, paintings, and 
statues, which showed the people of Rome what Greece could furnish in 
the way of models of artistic work. The triumphs'^'^ of Mummius over 
Greece and of Pompey over Mithridates brought to Rome numerous pic- 
tures, statues in marble, engraved gems, pearls, specimens of chased and 
embossed plate, figures and vessels of Corinthian brass, and splendid works 
in gold. As wealth and luxury grew, the works of statuary, mosaic, paint- 
ing, and architecture, executed by Greek artists, became countless, and 
many of these are to be seen now in the museums of Europe. Medals, 
coins, and cameos of fine execution were produced under the empire, the 
age of Hadrian and that of the Antonines being flourishing times for art. 

19. The profuse ornamentation of the triumphal arches and pillars in 

Dispersion Rome has been of great antiquarian value for our knowledge 
of Greek and of armour, costume, and military engines. The devastations 
Roman art- of barbarians in both the Western and Eastern Empires 
treasures. caused irreparable losses; the four bronze horses now at 

Venice are specimens of later and inferior Greek art, saved from destraction 
wrought at Constantinople in the thirteenth century. The chief collections 
of ancient sculpture are in the Vatican and the Capitol Museums at Rome, 
the Museo Borbonico at Naples, the Villa Borghese and the Villa Alhani at 
Rome, the Gallery ofFlorence,, the Louvre in Paris, the British Mtiseum in 
London, several private collections (e.g. Woburn Abbey and Lansdowne 

in England, and the Sculpture Gallery s-t Munich. In the Greeh 
and Roman Cow'is of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham good copies of some 
of the chief productions of Grecian art in its principal periods may be 
seen. 

20. It is impossible to enter here into details as to the Roman houses, 

R m n lif education, amusements, and social life. The accom- 

oman 1 e, woodcut shows a Roman gentleman in the loose 

enfolding robe called the toga^ and a Roman lady clad in the dress called 
stola^ with an outer cloak osEXl^palla, The mode of serving the meals re- 
sembled that of Greece already described. An exact model of a Roman 
gentleman’s house is presented Pompeian Court 2^ the Crystal Palace. 

The handbook of Roman Antiquities by Mr. Wilkins^ is an exceliei’'^!^nd 
easily reached source of information on the life of men in ancient Rome. 
BulwePs (the first Lord Lyitordi) Last Days of Pompeii f and Whyte 
Melvillis Gladiators" are works within the reach of all readers, contain^ 

t ^eri^s of History f rimers. 
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ing most brilliant, interesting, and instructive pictures of Rome in her days 
of luxury and splendour, of mingled cruelty and culture, at the time when 
Christianity was beginning to make known her presence and her power. 
The first of these accurate antiquarian pictures is concerned with the grand 




Stola. 


catastrophe wrought by the eruption of Vesuvius, and the second closes 
with a stirring record of the storming of the Temple at Jerusalem by Rome’s 
“ Tenth Legion^ and the victory of Roman discipline and valour over the 
fiercest efforts of Jewish fanaticism and despair. 


CHRONOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN HISTORY. 

I. GREECE. 

■ I. Legendary Period: b.c, 

Homeric age (siege of Troy, &c.) about 1200 

Probable date of Homeric poems about 900 

2. First Historical (substantially) Period, 1104-776 B.c., from Dorian 
migration to First Olympiad : 

Dorian conquest of Peloponnesos about 1 100 

Greek colonization of islands in .^gean Sea and of Asia Minor 

* • * * • ' * * * * .1000-900 

GreSRolonization in Euxine Sea, Sicily, Italy, See. . . . 900-600 

Decline of monarchical government in Greece .... looo-goo 


Legislation of l>ycurgus 


Early History of Sparta. 


about 840 
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Early History of Athens. b.c. 

Supposed age of Theseus and rise of Athens . . thirteenth century. 

Kings replaced by archons (oligarchical republic established) about 1050 
Era of Olympiads begins ........ 77 ^> 

/■. ■ ' . . . . 

3. Second Period (Authentic History), B.c. 776-500, from First Olym- 
piad to beginning of Persian Wars : 

Athens. 

Archons become annual at Athens 
Legislation of Draco 
Legislation of Solon 
Usurpation of Pisistratus . 

Period of Tj'rants in Greek cities 
Periander tyrant at Corinth . 

Polycrates tyrant in Samos . 


. . 683 

. . . 621 

. 594 

. . . 560 

about 650-500 

• , • 625-585 

about 560-520 


Athens. 


Death of Pisistratus 
Hippias (tyrant) expelled 
Democratic reforms of Cleisthenes 


First Messenian war 
Second Messenian war 


Sparta. 


685-668 


4, Third Period, b.c. 500-338, from beginning of Persian Wars to 
subjugation of Greece by Philip of Macedon. 


Persian Invasions of Greece. 
Revolt against Persia of Ionian cities in Asia Minor 
Burning of Sardis by lonians and Athenians 
Reconquest of Ionia by Persia .... 
Invasion of Attica : battle of Marathon 
Xerxes’ invasion : battles of Thermopylae and Salami 
Battles of Plataea and Mycale .... 

Age of Pericles at Athens .... 
Pericles becomes leader of deuiocratic party about 
Themistocles banished by ostracism . 

Cimon’s victories over Persians 
Cimon banished by ostracism .... 
Pericles in power at Athens .... 
Democratic reforms of Pericles 
Supremacy of Athens in ^gean Sea begins 


Peloponnesian War^ B.C. 431-404. 

Peloponnesian war began 

Pericles died ’^^>429 

Alcibiades becomes prominent at Athens about .... 423 
Brasidas (Spartan) and Cleon .(Athenian demagogue) killed at Amphi- 
polis 422 
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Athenian attack oil Syracuse , . . . . . . . 415 

Athenian second expedition against Syracuse . . . . . 413 

Athenian efforts for empire fail at Syracuse , . , . •4*3 

Oligarchical revolution at Athens . . . . . . . 411 

^ Athenian fleet captured at ^^gos-potami ...... 405 

Athens taken by Lysander . . 404 

Period of Spartan Supremacy^ B.c. 405-371. 

Spartan war with Persians in Asia Minor . .... 399-395 

Spartan war with Corinth, Argos, Athens, Thebes, &c. . . 394-3^7 

Victory of Spartan King Agesilaus at Coronea . . . . - 394 

Spartan fleet destroyed (at Cnidus in Asia Minor) by Athenian and 
Persian fleet under Conon . . . . . . . . 394 

Peace of Antalcidas with Persia . . . . . . - 3^7 

Spartan war against Thebes (under Pelopidas and Epaminondas) 378-362 
Naval supremacy of Athens revived — defeat of Lacedemonian fleet 
off Naxos . . . . . . . . . . . 376 

Defeat of Spartans by Thebans at Leuctra ... . . 371 

Period of Theban Supremacy^ B.C. 371-361. 

Theban (and allied) war with Sparta in Peloponnesos . , 370-361 

Messenia becomes independent of Sparta . . . . . . 369 

Epaminondas’ victory (and death) at Mantinea 362 

Peace made between Thebes and Sparta . . . . . . 361 

Philip II, becomes king of Macedon ...... 359 

Rise of Macedon. 

Phocian or First Sacred War . 35 ^^ 34 ^ 

Career of Demosthenes at Athens , , , . . . 355“322 

Alliance of Athens with Thebes . • ... . . 338 

Ruin of Greek independence: defeat of Athens and Thebes at Clijeronea 

by Philip 11 . . . . 33S 

Philip II. of Macedon assassinated . . . . . . . 336 

5. Fourth Period, b.c. 338-146, from subjugation of Greece by Mace- 
don to Roman Conquest. 

Career of Alexander the Greats B.C. 336-323. 

Alexander becomes king of Macedon . . . . . . 336 

Thebes destroyed by Alexander . . . , . . . 335 

Alexander invades Persia . . 334 

Alexander’s victory at the Granicus (Mysia) . . . . . 334 

Alexander’s victory at Issus (Cilicia) . . . . . , 333 

Alexander’s capture of Tyre . . , . . . . . 33^ 

Alexander founds Alexandria in Egypt 33 ^ 

AM||l|nder resumes attack on Persia , . . . . . -331 

Al^pnder’s victory near Arbela (Assyria) . . . . . 331 

Downfall of Persian Empire . . 33 ^ 

Alexander completes conquest of Persian territory . . . 330-328 

Alexander in India ..... . . . . . 3^7 

Alexander’s army returns (by land and sea) to Susa . . . 3 ^^~' 3 ^S 
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Alexander at Babylon 324 

Alexander's death at Babylon . . . . . . • * 3^3 

Alexander’s Successors. , 

Conflict between Alexander's generals Perdiccas, Ptolemy, Anli“ i 

gonus, Cassander, Seleucus, &c. 323 ” 30 i 

Victory of Antigonus at Ipsus (Phrygia) 3 ^^ 

I, The Ptolemies in Egypiy B.c. 323 to B.c. 30. 

Ptolemy 1 . (Soter), king in Egypt ...... 323-285 

Ptolemy II. (Philadciphus), king in Egypt .... 285-247 

Ptolemy III. (Euergetes), king in Egypt 24.7-222 

Ptolemy IV, (Philopator), king in Egypt 222-205 

Ptolemy V. (Epiplianes), king in Egypt 205-1 Si 

(Brilliant literary and scientific period h\ Egypt under the Ptolemies j the 
museum and library at Alexandria; the mathematicians Euclid, Apollo* 
niiis, Hipparchus, Eratosthenes ; Hebrew Scriptures translated into Greek 
— the Septuagint version; the grammarians and critics Zenodotus, Aris- 
tophanes, Aristarchus.) 

Decline of Egypt’s power 205-30 

[Egypt became Roman province 30] 

2. The Syrian Monarchy: the Seleucidce^ B.c. 312-65. 

Seleucus I. (Nicator), king of Syria . - , , . . . 312-280 

Antiochus III. (the Great), king of Syria 223-187 

Antiochiis III.’s invasion of Greece and collision with Romans . .192 

Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria 175-164 

[Syrian kingdom conquered by Romans under Pompey , . .65] 

3. Later History of Macedojt and Greece. 

Struggles for independence; time of leagues and confederations; 

the last great men of Greece 323-197 

Lamianwar: Demosthenes, Hyperides, and Phocion at Athens 323-322 

Antipater’s (of Macedon) victory at Crannon 322 

Death of Demosthenes and Hyperides 322 

Phocion executed at Athens 317 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, king of Macedonia .... 294-287 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus 295-272 

Pyrrhus invades Italy . . . 280 

Pyrrhus defeats Romans at Heraclea 280 

Pyrrhus defeats Romans at Asculum 279 

Pyrrhus wars in Sicily 278-276 

Pyrrhus defeated by Romans at Beneventum ..... 275 

Pyrrhus conquers Macedonia 273 

Pyrrhus killed at Argos . . . . . . . . .272 

Invasion of Greece by Gauls 280 

.iEtoHan league formed . , . . . . . . *,^^4 

Achasan league founded 

Aratus head of Achaean league ^ '245 

Pbiioposmen head of Achaean league 208, &c. 

Philopoemen captures Sparta and changes the constitution . . i88 

Death of Philopoeinen . . . » . . . . .182 
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Later History of Sparta. b.c. 

Agis IV., king of Sparta, reforms the state 244 

Cieomenes III., king of Sparta 236-222 

iCleomenes III. reforms Spartan constitution . . . . , 226 

*Cleomenes III. defeated by Achaean league at Sellasia . , . 222 

Sparta forced to join Achjeaii league (see above) . . . .188 

Fall of Macedon, 

Philip V., king of Macedonia (under him contest with Rome) . 220-178 

Macedonians defeated by Romans under Flamininus at Cynoscepbalse 197 
Decline of Macedonian power; Greece proclaimed free at Isthmian 
games; beginning of Roman power . . . . . . 196 

Perseus, last king of Macedon, defeated by Romans at Pydna . . j6S 

Macedonia made Roman provizrce . . . . . . . 147 

Folitkal Extinction of Greece. 

Achman league at w’^ar with Rome . . . . . . . 150 

Capture of Corinth by Roman general Mummius . . . . 146 

Dissolution of Achsean league; Greece made a Roman province 
(Achaia) . . . . .146 

History of the Greek Colonies. 

I. Asia Minor. 

(On fall of Persian Empire, Greek cities and islands followed fortunes of 
kingdoms under Alexander’s successors ; Cyprus and south coast of Asia 
Minor came to the Ptolemies ; west coast of Asia Minor under Seleucidm 
of Syria.) 

Kingdom of Pergamus independent 280-133 

Attains III, of Pergamus bequeaths territory to Rome . . « 133 

(Prosperity of Smyrna and Ephesus at this period.) 

Halicarnassus destroyed by Alexander the Great .... 334 
Rhodes became independent republic . . . . . . 355 

Siege of Rhodes by Demetrius Poliorcetes (repulsed) , . . 305 

Colossus of Rhodes destroyed by earthquake 224 

(Rhodes remained great in commerce till time of Roman Empire.) 

2, Italy. 

Tarentiim founded . . . 708 

Tarentum taken by Romans . . , , . . . . 272 

Tarentiim finally subdued by Rome , . . . . . . 207 

Croton (or Crotona) destroys Sybaris . . . , . . 510 

Thurii founded 443 


3. Sicily. 

A^l^entum destroyed by Carthage . 

Sv lj teise founded . . . . ... 

Gelon, king of Syracuse . . . . , 

Gelon of Syracuse defeats Carthaginians , 
Hieron (or Hiero) I., king of Syracuse . . 

Syracusan victory over Etruscan fleet near Cumse 


. 405 

. 734 

• 4fS 

. 480 
478-467 

• 474 
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(Prosperity of Syracuse under Hiero I. : ^schylus and Pindar at his court.) 
Syracuse victorious over Athens . , . . . . 413 

(Syracuse a democratic republic— about B.c, 466 to 406.) 

Dionysius I. (the elder), king of Syracuse . . . . 405 “ 3 ^^ 

(Syracuse the chief state of Sicily under Dionysius I.) 

Syracuse at war with Carthage 397"392 

Dionysius II. (the younger), king of Syracuse . 367~356 and 346-343 

(Plato at court of I)ionysius II.) 

Timoleon of Corinth expels Dionysius II. 343 

Syracuse a democratic republic . , ... . 343--3J7 

Syracusans under Timoleon defeat Carthaginians . . . . 339 

(Timoleon expels the Tyrants, and establishes democracies in cities of 
■ : Sicily.) ■ 

Timoleon dies . . . . 337 

Agathocles seizes power at Syracuse and in Sicily . . v . 317 

Agathocles ruler of Syracuse . . . . . . . 317-289 

(Agathocles carried war against Carthage into Africa.) 

Hieron II., king of Syracuse . . . . . . . 270-216 

Hieron II. becomes ally of Rome . . . . . , . 263 

Syracuse taken by Romans under Marcellus, and end of Greek inde- 
pendence in Sicily . . . . . . . .212 


Greek Civilization. 

(Grand period of Greek political history was brief, only from B.c. 490 to 
33S; Greek culture had an enduring sway.) 

I. Literature: Poetry. 

First epic poetry — ‘‘Iliad ” and “ Odyssey ” 

Hesiod^s “Works and Days,” &:c. 

Lyric poetry began . 

Tyrtasus (Ionian, wrote at Sparta) 

Mimnermus of Smyrna 
Solon of Athens 
Theognis of Megara 

Simonides of Ceos (at Athens and at Syracuse, 

(The above are elegiac poets.) 

Archilochus of Paros (iambic satirical style) 

Aleman of Sparta (lyric) .... 

Sappho of Lesbos (lyric) .... 

Alcastts of Mityiene (in Lesbos) — (lyric poet) 

Anacreon of Tecs (lyric) .... 

Simonides of Ceos — see above — (lyric) 

Pindar of Thebes (lyric) .... 

Tragedy began with Thespis 
Phrynichus (tragic) ..... 
iEschylus (tragic) , . 

Sophocles (tragic) . , , . 

Euripides (tragic) 

Comedy began with Susarion of Megara about 


abbut 900 
about 700 
about 7^ 
about 680 
. 630-600 

lived 640-560 
flourished about 540 
under Hiero I.) 

about 520-470 

. 710-680 

about 660 
flourished about 600 
. 610-580 

about 520 
. 520-470 

. lived ,520 ^4 0 

flourished about 5ft’%8o 
lived 525-456 
lived 495-406 
. lived 480-406 
. 580 



Old Comedy; 

Cratinus of Athens (comic) 

Eiipolis of Athens (comic) 

^Aristophanes of Athens (comic) 

^Middle comedy flourished about 
^ew comedy flourished about . 

Menander of Athens died 
(Diphiius and Philemon, contemporaries of Menander.) 


B.C, 

. about 440 

. about 420 

flourished 425-385 
. 390 -320 

, 320-250 
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2. Literattire: Prose. 
lierodotus of Halicarnassus (history) 

Herodotus at Athens (age of Pericles) 

Thucydides of Athens (history) 

Xenophon of Athens (history, biography, &c.) 
Xenophon in Asia (“Anabasis” expedition) 

Plato of Athens (philosophy) . 

Aristotle of Stageira (Thrace) . 

Aristotle, a pupil of Plato at Athens 
Aristotle taught at Athens about . . 

3. Philosophy and Science. 
Thales of Miletus (philosophy and mathematics) 
Anaximander of Miletus (natural philosophy) . 
Anaximenes of Miletus (natural philosophy) 


. . born 484 

about 445 
born 471 

. 430-350 

. 401-399 

flourished about 400-350 
lived 384-322 

• 367-347 
■ • • 332-322 


lived about 
lived about 


630-540 

610-547 


Pythagoras of Samos (philosophy) 
Hippocrates of Cos (medical science) 
Anaxagoras of Clazomense — Asia Minor- 


flourished about 540 


flourished about 540-510 
flourished about 460-360 
(philosophy) 

flourished about 


Socrates of Athens (ethical philosophy) 

Plato of Athens (founded Academic school) 
Epicurus of Athens (founded Epicurean school) 
Zeno at Athens (founded Stoic school) 

Aristotle at Athens (founded Peripatetic school) 
Antisthenes of Athens (founded Cynic sect) 
Diogenes of Sinope (Cynic philosopher) . 
[Heraclitus of Ephesus .... 
Democritus of Abdera (Thrace) 

4. Art: Architecture. 
Temple of Psestum (in Italy: Doric style) 
Parthenon at Athens (Doric) ... 

(Ictinus and Callicrates, architects of Parthenon, ) 
Temple of Artemis at Ephesus (Ionic style) _ 
Monument of Lysicrates at Athens (Corinthian) ) 
Temple of Zeus Olympius at Athens (Corinthian) \ 


500-428 

469-399 

. 429-347 

. 342-270 

about 320 

• ;33S-' 

about 390 
lived about 412-323 
flourished about 513 
lived about 460-360] 


built sixth century. 
. finished 438 


sixth century. 
. ? date 


PMks of Athens . 

■ Po^Betus of Sicyon 
Myron of Boeotia 
Praxiteles of Athens 
Scopas of Paros 
Lysippus of Sicyon » 


5 . Art: Sculpture. 


flourished about 
flourished about 
flourished about 
flourished about 
flourished about 
flourished about 


460-440 

452-412 

430 

350 

380 

330 
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6 . Art: Paintmg. 

Micon of Athens 
Polygnotus of Thasos 
Apollodoras of Athens 
Zeuxis — painted at Athens, &c. 

Parrhasius of Ephesus 
Timanthes of Sicyon 
Apelles of Ionia 
Protogenes of Caria 
Nicias of Athens 
Euphranor of Athens 
Pausias of Sicyon , 


Art 

Terpander of Lesbos (lyre) 

Thaletas of Crete (lyre) at Sparta 
Timotheus of Miletus (lyre) 
Timotheus of Thebes (flute-player) 


, . about 460 
at Athens about 450 

. 4-m 

. 424 - 40 <^'- 

at Athens about 400 
, . about 400 

. about 330 

, . about 330-300 

, . about 320 

. about 335 

flourished about 360-330 


Mtisk. 


lived at Sparta about 700-650 
, probably about 640 
lived 446-357 
. . . about 330 


II. ROME. 


Supposed foundation of Rome . 
Monarchical rule at Rome 
Rome became a republic about 


• 753 
about 750-560 

• 500 


I. Civil History from about b.c. 500 to 266. {pevelop?nent of Roman 
Constitution,) 

Struggle between Patricians and Plebeians began about , . . 500 

First Secession of Plebeians to Mens Sacer, and two tribunes appointed 493 
'Publilian Law carried (for tribunes to be chosen only at Comitia Tri- 
buta — the popular assembly, and extension of powers of Comitia 

Tributa) 

Decemviri appointed to draw up code of laws (Laws of the Twelve 

Tables) about 

Second secession of Plebeians to Mons Sacer ; Valerian and Horatian 
laws passed, with great increase of powers of Comitia Tributa 
Lex Canuleia passed, legalizing marriage between Patricians and 

Plebeians 445 

Military tribunes with consular power appointed .... 444 

Censors (office of) established 443 

Office of military tribunes open to Plebeians . . . about 400 

Great constitutional struggle, Caius Licinius Stoio and Lucius Sextlus 
being two of the tribunes of the Plebeians, elected year after year 376-366 
Licinian laws carried (with abolition of the consular tribunes, and one 
consul, at least, henceforth to be a Plebeian) .... 

Lucius Sextius — first Plebeian consul 

Publilian laws carried (a plebiscitum, or decree of the Comitia Tri-^ 
buta, henceforward to bind the whole people ; one censor to be J 

Plebeian) ' 

Prsetorship thrown open to Plebeians 

Lex Ogulnia passed (offices of Pontiffs and Augurs to be shared with 
Plebeians) . . , . ' 300 


471 

452 

448 


366 

366 


*539 

336 
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over Etrus- 


3. Foreign Conquest: History of Rome from b.c. 266 to 133, 

First Punic Wab 264-2. 

Romans take Agrigentum . ^ 2' 

Roman fleet (under Duilius) victorious at Myla: . . . .2 

Hamilcar Barca in Sicily for Carthaginians . ^ . 247-2. 

Roman fleet (under Lutatius Catulus) victorious at Agates Islands . 2, 
Sicily became (the first) Roman province - . • • • -2 

Romans rob Carthage of Sardinia and Corsica, Sardinia made Roman 
province . . . . ♦ * ... . * 2 


Romans had conquered Cisalpine Gaul by . . . . ^ . 222 

Carthaginians (under Hamilcar Barca) establish their power in Spain 237""229 


Hannibal takes command in Spain • ^ • 

Hannibal takes Saguntum (Roman ally in Spain) 

Second Funic War . ^ . 

Hqig^al crosses the Alps into Italy . _ . 

H^B^I’s victories at the Ticinus and Trebia . 
Ha^Bal’s victoiy at the Trasimene Lake 
Hannibal’s victory at Cannse .... 
Hannibal maintained himself in Italy _ . ^ ^ . 

Roman successes in Spain, under Publius Scipio, 
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Lex Valeria, de Provocation e (“on the appeal”) re-enacted — for every 
Roman citizen to have right of appeal to the Comitia Tributa from 
sentence of any magistrate . . . . . . . . 

Third secession of Plebeians to Janiculan Hill 

|l.€x Hortensia carried, re-enacting the chief Publilian law, giving 
I highest legislative power to Comitia Tributa ..... 
(Henceforth equality of political rights existed between Patricians 
Plebeians, and Rome was a moderate democratic republic.) 


300 

287 

2S6 

and 


2 . Conquest of Italy: History of Rome to b.c. 266. 


I'reaty between Rome and Carthage 
Supposed date of taking of Rome by Etruscans 
Etruscan power had declined, and Veii been taken by Roi 
Rome taken by Senonian Gauls .... 

South of Etruria had become Roman territory by 
Latin war and Roman conquest of Latium 
Samiiite wars and Roman conquest of Samniuin 
Roman disaster at the Caudiue Forks 
Truce between Rome and Samniiim .... 

Decisive Roman victory at Sentinum (in Umbria) 

Defeat and capture of Samnite general Pontius . 

Submission of Samnites ; Rome supreme in central Italy 
Decisive Roman victory at Vadimonian Lake (in Etruria) 

cans and Senonian Gauls 

Rome had become supreme in northern Italy by 

Tarentine war began 

Romans defeated by Pyrrhus at Fleraclea . 

Romans defeated by Pyrrhus at Asculum . 

Decisive victory of Romans over Pyri'hus at Beneventum 
Romans supreme in southern Italy, and conquest of Italy completed by 266 


le by 
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Decisive Roman victory over Hasdrubal at the JMetaurus .... 

Romans (under Publius Scipio) invade Africa 

Hannibal’s defeat by Scipio at Zama 

Roman Arms in Greece 

First Macedonian War: Roman Alliance with Mtolian League; suc- 
cesses over Philip V. of Macedon 213-205 

Second Macedonian War 200-197 

Decisive Roman victory (under Flamininus) over Macedonians at Cynos- 

cephaloe ; Roman influence supreme in Greece 197 

Hannibal takes refuge with Antiochus of Syria 194 

Roman Arms in Asia.' 

Roman successes in Greece and Asia Minor over Antiochus the Great of 
Syria ; Roman influence supreme in Asia Minor by B.c. 188. . 192-188 

Death of Hannibal in Bi thy nia about .... . 183 

Third Macedonian War (with Perseus of Macedon) : decisive Roman 

victory at Pydna, B.c. 168 , 171-168 

Macedonia made a Roman province 147 

Roman successes over Achaean League in Greece ; Corinth taken by Mum- 
mius, B.C. 146; Greece made Roman province (Achaia) . . . 146 

Kingdom of Pergamus (Asia Minor) bequeathed to Rome . . . 133 


Third Punic War .... 
Siege> capture, and destruction of Carthage 
Roman province of Africa. 


.. . ' . /, . ■ ' , ■ ' 149-14.6 

149-146 

146 

RomAxN Arms in Spain. 

Celtiberians of central Spain conquered by 180 

Lusitania (Portugal) south of Tagus conquered by 140 

Romans take Numantia (completing conquest of centre and south of Spain) 133 
(Two Roman provinces in Spain— Hispania Citerior and Hispania Ulterior.) 

Roman Literature. 

{1) Earlier Poets, 

Livius Andronicus (tragedies and comedies) 

Nsevius (comedies and epic) 

Ennius (epic) . 

Plautus (comedies) . 

Terence (comedies) . 

Pacurius (tragedies) 

Accius— or Attius— (tragedies) 

(2) Earlier Prose-writers, 

Fabius Pictor and Cincius Alimentus (historians) 

Porcius Cato — the Censor — (historian) 

4. Decline and Fall of the Republic, b.c 
Land legislation of Tiberius Gracchus 
Tiberius Gracchus murdered by nobles 
Land legislation of Caius Gracchus . 

Cams Gracchus murdered in riot caused by nobles 
Aliobroges, &c., subdued in southern Gaul 
Roman province {*' Provincia'') in southern Gaul 
Roman war with Jugurtha of Nuraidia 
Jugurtha defeated and captured by Marius 
(Romans masters of north-west Africa.) 


flourished about 240 
. died about 200 
. flourished 200-170 
. flourished 225-185 
. lived 195-159 
flourished about 160 
flourished about 140 


about 200 
. died 149 
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Defeat of Roman armies by Cimbri and Teutones (moving towards Italy 

and Spain) 1 13-105 

Great victory of Marius over Teutones at Aquse Sextiae (Aix) . . . ro2 

Great victory of Marius over Cimbri at Vercellae (Cisalpine Gaul) . . lot 

Social or Marsic war . . . . 90-89 

Roman franchise granted to Italian allies by Lex Julia and Lex Plautia 

Papiria 89, 87 

First Mithridaiic War; Sulla defeats armies of Mithridates in Greece 8S-84 

Civil War of Marius and Sulla 88-82 

Marius driven from Italy by Sulla 88 

Cinna, partisan of Marius, brings back Marius ; massacre of Sulla’s par« 

tisans in Italy 87 

Death of Marius ; his son succeeds to his position 06 

Sulla returns to Italy from Mithridatic war; defeat of Marians outside 
Rome; slaughter of Marians by Sulla’s proscriptions in Italy . 83-82 

Sulla becomes Dictator ; effects short-lived aristocratic change in consti- 
tution ; suddenly resigns power 8 i~79 

Death of Sulla . 78 

Pompeius Magnus becomes head of senatorial party .... 78 

Pompey wars successfully against Roman revolt in Spain . . 76-71 

Second Mithridatic War: Lucullus and Pompeius defeat armies of Mith- 
ridates and Tigranes in Asia Minor; death of Mithridates, B.c. 63 74-^3 

Pornpey becomes Consul ; Sulla’s legislation annulled .... 70 

Pompey’s success against Mediterranean pirates 67 

Pompey’s successes against Mithridates and Tigranes; Pontus made 

Roman province . . 66-65 

Syria conquered and made province by Pompey . . . . . 64 

Phoenicia and Palestine conquered-— Jerusalem taken by Pompey . . 63 

Pompey returns to Rome and “ triumphs ” 61 

Cicero rises to distinction at Rome about 75 

Cicero becomes Consul — puts down Catilinarian conspiracy . . . 63 

Crassus becomes Consul ; his vast wealth 70 

Julius Caesar becomes leader of popular party about .... 70 

Caesar wars with success in Spain, B.c. 61 ; returns to Rome ... 60 

First Triumvirate (Caesar, Pompey, Crassus) 60 

Caesar’s command in, and conquest of, Gaul 

Crassus and Roman army destroyed in Parthia 53 

[Parthian kingdom established about B.c. 250; conquers Bactria about 130; 
successes against Syria, 131.] 

Caesar crosses the Rubicon and invades Italy; Pompey and senatorial 

party flee to Greece 49 

Caesar defeats Pompeian armies in Spain 49 

Caesar crosses to Greece against Pompey 4^ 

Cassar’s decisive victory over Pompey at Pharsalia (Thessaly) ... 48 

Pompey put to death in Egypt . , 48 

Caesar in Egypt; the “Alexandrine war” 48-47 

Caesar returns to Rome from Egypt 47 

Caesar defeats Pompeians in Africa at Thapsus 46 

Cato the Younger’s suicide at Utica 46 

Csesar returns to Rome from Africa, and “ triumphs ; ” reforms the calendar 46 

Caesar defeats Pompey’s sons in Spain at Munda 45 

C^HlX returns from Spain ; appointed Dictator and Imperator for life . 45 

'u iWte aesar assassinated 44 

Antonins (Antony) assumes importance 44 

Sec^ Triumvirate (Antony, Octavianus, Lepidus) . . . -45 

Slaughter of “proscriptions” by Antony and Octavianus; murder of 
Cicero 43 
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^74 


5 :c.) 


&c, 


Livy (historian) 

Velleius Paterculus (historian) . 

Pliny the Elder (prose-writer on natural history, 
Persius (satirical poet) .... 

Seneca (philosophical treatises and tragedies) 
Lucan (historical poet) 

Martial (epigrammatic poet) 

Pliny the Younger (prose epistles) . 

Quintilian (writer on rhetoric) . 

Juvenal (satirical poet) .... 

'Facitus (historian) . . ' . 

Suetonius (historical memoirs) . 


Roman Empire. 
I. A^e of Augustus. 


Battles of Philippi (in Macedonia) ; defeat of Brutus and Cassius by Antony 

and Octavianus 42 

Eud of Rommi RepuUic : 42 

The Second Triumvirate. 

Peace of Brundusium between Antony and Octavianus 
Lepidus expelled from Triunnhrate . 

Antony in the East and with Cleopatra in Egypt 
Sonate” declares war against Cleopatra 
Battle of Actium ; Antony defeated by Octavianus 
Deaths of Antony and Cleopatra at Alexandria 

Egypt becomes Roman province ; Rome supreme on all IMediterranean 
coasts . . . . . ■ . ... ' ... ■ 

Octavianus master of the Roman world . 

Octavianus returns to Rome and ' ‘ triumphs ” . 

" Temple” of Janus shut at Rome for general peace 
Octavianus becomes " Imperator” (Emperor) and receives title of 
gustus” . . . . .... . . . 

Roman Empire begins u)lih Augustus 

Roman Literature. 

Luciliiis (satirical poet) ..... 

Lucretius (philosophical or didactic poet) . 

Catullus (lyrical, elegiac, and epigrammatic poet) 

Varro (prose-writer on agriculture, Latin language, 

Julius Ctesar (historical prose) . 

Sallust (historical prose) .... 

Cicero (orations, philosophical treatises, letters) 

Virgil (epic poet) 

Horace (lyric and philosophical poet) 

Tibullus (elegiac poet) .... 

Propertius (elegiac poet) .... 

Ovid (elegiac and descriptive poet) . 

Ph^dms (poetical fabulist) 


4 ‘ 

3 ' 

36-31 

32 

3 ^ 

30 

30 

30,; 

29 

,29 , 

27 

27 


148-103 

..95-50 

87-45 

'■ 116-28 ' ■' 
ipo-44 
86-^4 
106-48 

' 70 -t 9 

65-8 

about SS'-so 
flourished about 30 

B.C. A.D. 

. 43 to 18 

time of Augustus. 

B.C. A.r>. 

. S9 to 17 
. about 20 to 30 
23-79 
34-62 

flourished about 40 
39-65 


about 
about 
wrote about 
lived about 
. about 


43-105 
61-105 
40-120 
100“ I 10 
55-120 
70-140 


Augustus Caesar as Emperor 
Birth of Christ (really occurred) 

Defeat of Romans in Germany by Arminius 
Death of Augustus 1. » , , . 
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2. Empire after Augustus, A*D. I4’-I92. 
Claudian Emperors (four) 

Tiberius (i) . 

Caligula (2) 

f laudius (3) 

omans begin conquest of Britain . 

. . . . . 

ersecution of Christians at Rome . 

Troubles of A.D. 68-69 • — 

Revolt of Galba in Spain . 

Gaiba emperor 

Otho emperor .... 

Battle of Bedriacum .... 

Vitellius emperor .... 

Flavian Emperors (three) : — 

Vespasian (i) • 

Destruction of Jerusalem by Titus . 


Titus (2) 


Great eruption of Vesuvius; death of Pliny 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, &c. . 

Completion of the Colosseum at Rome 
Domitian (3) . 

Completion of conquest of Britain by Agricola 
Dacian successes against Rome 

Five *‘good Emperors ” : — 

Nerva (i) , . . . 

Trajan (2) 

Dacia conquered by Romans . 

Hadrian (3) 

Great revolt of Jews suppressed 
Atitoninus Pius (4) . 

Marcus Aurelius (5) . 

Mmxomannic War (German attacks on Empire) 
Oriental plague scourges Roman Empire , 
Commodus emperor .... 


the Elder 


X4-37 

37 " 4 ^ 

4X-54 

* 43 
54-68 

• 65 


. 68 
}-)art of 68-69 
part of 69 
6g, 

part of 69 


70-79 
, 70 

79-81 


destruction of 


• 79 

. 80 

81-96 
78-85 
86-90 

96-98 
98-117 
100-106 
117-138 
131-136 
i 38 -<i 6 i 
i6i“i8o 
165-180 
. 166 

180-192 


3. Empire from A. D. 192 to 285. 


Period of Transition and Military Despotism. 

Septimius Scver 7 is emperor 193-21 1 

Severus in Britain (died at York, 21 1) 

Caracalla emperor 

(Roman franchise extended to all free inhabitants of the empire.) 

Alexander Severus . . . . 

^Parthian Empire succeeded by new Persian Empire.) 

Alaximimis (a German) emperor 

emperor . 249-251 

( Goths appear in force in Roman territory. ) 

Valerian emperor ^ . • 253-260 

(Franks invade Gaul ; Alemanni move over Danube and Rhine ; Goths attack 
*£e and Asia Minor ; Persians invade Syria ; Valerian defeated and slain 
gsiaii king Sapor.) 

m (a Pannonian) emperor . . 270-275 

^nd Vandals driven out of Pannonia; Alemanni, &c., repulsed from 
tiy; Dacia surrendered to Goths; Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, defcofed 
and brought to Rome.) 


208-211 
2 IT-217 

222-235. ■ 

235-23® 


276 
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Probns (a Pannonian) emperor 276-282 

(Barbarians defeated on Rhine and Danube.) 

4. Empire from h.Ti. "2%$ to 

Diocletian, (a Dalmatian) emperor 

iJSmpire divided under four rulers for administration; City of Rome virtua!I| 
ceases to be capital, the rulers residing on or near frontiers for defence again? 
barbarians. ) ;"■ 

(During third century, A.D., Roman Empire became largely barbarian in popu- 
lation, chiefly by influx of German tribes into army and as settlers; political 
system becomes that of Oriental sultanism ; the senate practically disappears ; 
oppressive taxation does much mischief ; great advances made by Christianity 
and the church established as a power within the state.) 

Constanthie the Great emperor ........ 306-337 

(Military power of “Legati" (Viceroys) separated from civil authority.) 

Christianity established as state-religion ' . 324 

Byzantium (Constantinople) capital of empire 330 

[For progress of Christianity and the early Christian Fathers see text of work 
■above.] , ^ 

5. Empii'c from A.D. 337 to 395. 

Julian (the Apostate) emperor 36. i --363 

Valentinian 1. emperor 364-375 

(Conflicts with barbarians; Alemanni driven from Gaul.) 

(In fourth century, A.D., Goths (Ostrogoths and Visigoths) become powerful; 
Gothic kingdom of Hermanric on Danube ; Goths partly Christianized by Ul- 
philas.) 

(Huns from Asia become formidable; attack the Goths in south-east Europe.) 

Valens, emperor of eastern part of empire 364-378 

(Goths allowed to settle south of Danube ; Valens killed in battle near Adrian- 
ople by Goths, A.D. 378.) 

(Goths spread westwards to Italy ; enter Roman army in large numbers.) 
Theodosius emperor (of whole empire, 392-395) .... 378-395 

Peace made with Goths 382 

Submission of Theodosius to St. Ambrose 390 

(Formal end of Paganism ; worship of heathen gods strictly forbidden. ) 

6. Empire from A.X). 293 to 4'/6. 

Empire divided into Eastern and Western 395 

(Stilicho, a Vandal commander of Roman legions in Britain against Piets and 
Scots, and on Rhine frontier repulses Suevi and Alemanni.) 

Alaric, King of Visigoths, defeated in Italy by Stilicho .... 403 
Stilicho defeats host of barbarians under Radagaisus in north of Italy . 405 

Death of Stilicho 408 

Alaric, King of Visigoths, captures Rome 410 

(In earlier part of fifth century Romans leave Britain ; Visigoths established in 
south of Gaul and north of Spain; Suevi, Alani, Vandals, Burgundians, 
swarm into Gaul and Spain.) 

Genseric, King of Vandals, sets up kingdom in north-west Africa . . 429 

Attila, King of the Huns, invades Gaul 450 

Battle of ChMons (Attila’s Huns defeated by Theodoric’s Visigoths and 

by Aetius) 451 

Atilla died (end of power of Huns) 

Genseric, King of Vandals, took Rome 

Ricimer, King of Suevi, took Rome 

Romulus Augustulus, last emperor of Western Empire, overthrown ^ T ■ 

Odoacer, a German chief "'ad"' 

End of Western E^npire of Rome 
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'AchaiLiu League, 13B, 139: 

,20O.' 

Achaia, 89. 

Achilles, 91. 

Acropolis ^at Athens), 113. 
/Eolians, 90, 94, 98. 

^Iiqnians, 167, 188. 

/Eschines, 154. 
jEachj'lus, 143, 152. 

Aetius, 257, 258. 
jEtolian League, 138. 
Afranius, 220. 

Agathocles, 143. 

Agesilaus, 120. 

Agis IV. (of Sparta), 138. 
Agrarian Laws, 182. 
Agrigentum, 96, 142, 196. 
Agrippina, 239. 

Alani, 256. 

Alaric, 256. 

Alba Longa, 168. 

Alcaeus, 151. 

Alcibiades, 117, iiS, 119. 
Aleman, 151. 

Alemanni, 246, 254, 255, 256. 
Alexander tlie Great, 16, 32, 
461 589 63, 123 , 124-131* 
Alexander Severus, 245. 
Alexandria, 32, 34, 63, 126, 
131-133. 1409 220, 229, 253. 
Allobroges, 208. 

Ambrose, St., 253, 255. 
Amphipolis, 117, 123. 
Anacreon, 152. 

Anaxagoras, 32, 153. 
Anaximander, 155. 

Angles, 256, 280, 281. 
Antigonus, 131. 

Antioch, 130, 134, 247, 251, 

253. 314. 319. 321. 328. 

Antiochus the Great, 59, 1349 
199 ; do. Epiphanes, 59, 

134. 

Antipater, 135. 

Antisthenes, ;x58. 

Antoninus Pius, 243, 284. 
Antonius (Antony), 223-225. 
Apelles, 161, 287. 
Apollodorus, 161. 
Apollonius, 133. 

Ai)pian Way, j 93. 

Appius Claudius, 204. 

Aquse Sextim, 20S. 

AcMMtani. the, 217. 

39, 122, 
ais, 151, 162. 

^es, 144. . 
s, 102, 103. 

■eopagus, 102, 1 1 3. 
Argonauts, 91. 


Argos and Argolis, 89, 90, 
94, 98, 106,120, 122, 137. 
Arians (heretics), 253. 
ibriovistus, 217. 

Aristarchus, 134. 

Aiistides, 108, 109, in. ; 

Aristogeiton, 105. ^ i 

Aristophanes (poet), 1339 ^03? 

do. ^grammarian), 134. 
Aristotle, 124, 154, i57) 
Armenia, 22, 130, 572. 
Arminius, 236, 237. 

Arpinuin, 208, 212. 

AiTetium, 167. 

Arrian, 243. 

Arsacidm, the, 215. 
Artaphernes, 72, 108. 

Aryans, 6-9, 195, 279. 
Asculum, 209. 

Asia Minor, 22, 130, 134, &c. 
.\thanasius, St., 253. 

Athens, Athenians, 89, g6, 
101-106, 108, 115, 121, 123, 
1339 138, 14O9 2429 3549 455 * 
Attica, 89. 

Atticus, 227. 

Attila, 257, 258. 

Augustine, St,, 253; 281.^ 
AugustusCassar , or Octavius, 
or Octavianus), 223-226, 
228-230, 232, 235, 237. 
Aurelian( Emperor), 246,259. 
Aurelius, 243, 244, 232, 284, 

Babylon, 49, 5i-53i 72. 128. 
Babylonia, Babylonians, 6, 
22, 23, 43, 469 51-539 139* 
Bactria, 12S, 130, 215. 
Plarcochab, 242. 

Barnabas, 231. 

Basil the Great, 253. 
Battles (and sieges)— 
Actium, 223. 
uEgates Islands, 197. 
iEgqspotami, 119. 

Alesia (siegeh 217. 

Allia, the, 188. 
Amphipolis, 117. 

Aquas Sextiae, 209, 

Arbela, 74, 127. 

Asculum, 137, igT^’ 
Bedriacum, 240. 
Beneveiitum, 137. 191- 
Cannae, 19S. 

Chaeronea, 123. 

Chalons, 258. 

Cnidus, 120. 

Colline Gate, 211. 
Coronea, 120. 

Crannon, 135. 
Cynosceplialac, 139, 199* 


B ATT LES \con tin tied) — 
Dyrrhaciuni, 220. 
Euryinedon, 1x3. 

Faesulas, 256. 

Granicus, 125. 

Heraclea, 137, 191. 

Ipsus, 131, 136. 

Issus, 125. 

Leuctra, 121. 

Mantinea, 122. 

Marathon, 3, 72, 86, 108. 
Metaurus, 199. 

Munda, 221. 

Mycale, in, 112. 

Mylae, 196. 

Naxos, 121. 

Phausalia, 220, 

Philippi, 224. 

Plataea, 73, ixi, 1:2, 
Pydna, 139, 200. 

Salamis, in, 112. 

Sellasia, 139. 

Sentinum, 190. 

Thapsus, 221. 
Therniopylas, 109,110, 112. 
Ticinus, 198. 

Tra.simene Lake, 198. 
Trebia, 198. 

i Vadimonian Lake, igo. 

I Vercellge, 209. 

i Vesuvius, Mt., 189. 

Zame, 199. 

; Belgae, 217, 

‘ Bessus, 74, 128. 

1 Boiotla, 89, I2I. 

Bra.sidas, 

Britain (ancient), 217, e39» 
242, 24^5, 255, 236, »79- 

Bniudusiimi, 193. 

Bruttians, 191. 

Brutus, 222, 224. 
Burgundians (race), 256, 2B0. 
Byzantium, 249. 


Csesar: see ytilius Ctesnr. 
Calendar, Julian, 222. 
Caligula, 239. 

Callimachus, 133, 

Campus Martius, the, 231. 
Candia : see O-etc. 
Canuleius, 184. 

Capitoline Hill, 181, 231. 
Caprese (Caprij, 239. 
i Caracalla, 245, 283. 
i Carthage, 63, 64, 142, t43> 
1 tSy, 19s, 196-200, 206. 

; Cassaiider, 131. 
i Cassius, 222-224. 
j Catiline, 212. 

I Cato (censor), 200, 206. 


1 


ii 


Cato (younger), 221. 1 

Catullus, 227. I 

Celtiberians, 201. I 

Celts, 6, 8, 217, &c. 

Chabrias, 121. ' 

Charrse, 216. 

Chios, ^ 89, 95, 119. 

Christian “ Fathers,” 252. 
Christianity, 249-252, &c, 
Chrysostom, St., 253. 

Cicero, 212, 214, 224, 227, 
Cirabri, 208, 209. 

Cinion, 113, 157, 

Cinna, 211. 

Claudian (poet), 256. 
Claudian Emperors, 238. 
Claudius (Emperor), 239. 
Cleisthenes, 105. 

Cleomenes III. (Sparta), 138. 
Cleon, 117. 

Cleopatra, 133, 220, 224, 225. 
Clusium, 167, 188, 
Colonies: Phoenician, 63, 
64 ; Carthaginian, 78 ; 
Greek, 94-96, 134, 140-144. 
Colosseum (Rome), 231, 241. 
Colossus (Rhodes), 142. 
Coniitia (Roman), 170, 171, 
183, &c., 203. 

Commerce: Egyptian, 31; 
do. under Ptolemies, 133 ; 
Baby Ionian, ^ 53; Jewish, 
56; Phoenician, 20, 21, di- 
bs; see 78; Carthaginian, 
78; Greek, 96 ; &c. 
Commodus (Emperor), 244. 
Conon, 120. 

Constantine, 249, 251. 
Constantinople, 249, 253, &c. 
Corcyra, 116. 

Corinth, 89, 105, 1 16, 120, 
123, 138, 139, 200. 

Corsica, 196, 197, &c. 
Cortona, 167. 

Crassus, 212-216. 

Cratinus, 153. 

Cremona, 197. 

Crete, 89, 327, 350, 455. 
Croton (or “ Crotona ”), 96, 
142, 153, i6r. 

Cumae, 96, 143, 187. 

Curius Dentatus, 191. 
Cyprian, St., 253. 

Cypnis, 64, ISO, &c. 

Dacians, 241. 

Darius the Mede, 58 ; Dar. 
Hyscaspis (Darius L), 58, 
71, 72, 106, 107; Dar. II. 
(Nothus), 74; Dar. HI. 
(Codomannus), 74, 125, 

126-128. 

Dads, 72, 108. 

Decemviri (Roman), 183. 
Decius, 245, 246, 252,. 

Decius Mus (consul), 189. 
Delos, 89, 116. 
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DemetriiLs Poliorcetes, 131, 
I35» 13^- 

Demosthenes (general), 117, 
118; (orator), 123, 133, 134- 
Diocletian, 247, 248, 232. 
Diogenes, 158. 

Dionysius !.■ (of Syracuse), 
143; do, II. 143. 

Diphilus, 153. 

Domitian, 231, 240, 241. 
Dorians, 90, 94-97, 101, 116. 
Draco, 103. 

Duilius (consul), 196. 

Eagles (standards), 216. 
Ecbatana, 72, 77, 129. 
Ecclesia (Athens), 114, 115. 
Egypt, Egyptians, 6, 7, 24- 
41, 126, 130, 131-134, 220, 
225, &c. 

Elis, 89, 102, 122, 149. 
Ennius, 20$, 206. 
Epaminondas, 120-122. 
Ephesus, 95, 141, 159. 
Ephialtes, no, 113. 

Ephors (Sparta), 100, 139 
Epictetus, 243. 

Epicurus, 157. 

Epirus, 89, 130, 136. 
Eratosthenes, 133. 

Eryx, 137. 

Etruscans, Etruria, 166-169, 
187-190, 262, 

Euboea, 89, 113, 116. 

! Euclid, 132, 133, 
i Euphranor, 162. 

Eupdis, 153. 

I Euripides, 152. 

Eurymedon, 118. 

Fabius Max., 189 ; another, 
i 198; Fab. Pictor, 165, 206. 
[ Faleru,;i67, 188. 

Flamininus, 139. 

Flavian Emperors (Rome), 
240,241. 

Forum, i8i, 207, 231. 

[ Franks, 246, 254, 259, &c. 

I Gabinian Law (Rome), 211. 

Galba (Emperor), 240. 

I Gallia Cisdpina, 166, 188, 

! 197, 214, 219. 

1 Gallienus (Emperor), 246. 
Gaul; Gauls, the, 137, 166, 
184, 214, 217, 219, 229, 
238, 256, 257, 261, &c. 
Gellius Egnatius, 190. 

Geloii (of Syracuse), 142. 
Genseric, 256, 258. 
Genucius, 182. 

Germans (nation), 217, 236, 



241-244. 

Goths, 24s, 246, 247, 254, 
i2SS> 256, 2S9> 


Gracchi, the, 207. 

Greece, Greeks ; ancient), 6, 

32, 86, &c., 144-146, 150, 
200 (see A theus, Sj^arla, 
&c.); Gr. deities, 147, 

Gr. festivals, games, 149 S 
Gr. literature, 131-154 ^ 
Gr. philosophy, 154-158 ^ 
Gr. architecture, 138, 159 ; 
sculpture, 139-161 ; paint- 
ing, 161-162 ; music, 162. 
Gregory Nazianzien, 253. 
Gylippus, 1 18. 

Hadrian (Emperor), 242, 239. 
Halicarnassus, 95, 141, 153. 
Hamilcar Barca, 196, 197. 
Hannibal, 196, 197-200, 528, 
Harmodius, 105. 

Ha.sdrubal, 196, 198, 199. 
Hector, 91. 

Helena (Empress), 249. 

Hellas, Hellenes, 8, 88, 90, 
279. , ■ 

Helots, 99. 

Hclvetii, the, 217. 
Herculaneum, 234, 241. 
Hermanaric, 254. 

Herodotus, 26, 32, 142, 153. 
Herostratus, 141. 

Hesiod, 150. 

Hiero I, (of Syracuse), 143, 
151; do. II., 143, 144, 196. 
Hieronymus (Syracuse), 144. 
Hipparchus, 105 ; do. as- 
tronomer, 133. 

Hippias, T05, 107, 108. 
Hippocrates, 155. 

Homer, 91, 105. 

Honorius (Emperor), 256. 
Horace, 232. 

Horatius (consul), 183. 
Hortensius (dictator), 186; 

do, (orator), 227. 

Huns, 254-259, 286. 

Hyperides, 133. 

Iberians, 217. 

Iliad,” the, gi, 134, 150. 
India, 16, 128, 391, 392. 
Indo-European (Aryan) race, 

6, 195, 292. ' 

loinans, go, 94-97, loi, 116. 
Isseus, 154. 

Isocrates, 154. 

Isthmian games, 149. 

Italian race, 167. 

Italy, 96, 166, &c. 

Janiculan Hill 
Janus (“Temple” 

Jerome, St, 253. JRi,7 t 

Jerusalem,- 56, 

241, 242, 263, \ I 

Jews (see also yerHsl>X>A 

242, &c. 

Jugurtha, 208. 
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Phalaris, 142. 

PharnaceSj 221, 

Phidias, 159, 160. 

Philemon, 153. 

Philip of Macedon, 122, 123; 

V. of JMacedon, 139, 199. 
Philippics (of Demosthenes;, 
123 ; (of Cicero), 224. 
Philopoemen, 138. 

Phocion, 13 s- 

Phcenicia, Phoenicians, 6, 
20, 22, 32, 56, 61-67, 212. 
Phraates, 216 (note). 
Phryniclms, 152. 

Pindar, 123, 143, ist, 13c. 
Pisistratus, 104, 105. 

Plato, 32, 143, 134, ^ 55 * ^ 57 - 
Plautus, 206. 

Plebeians (Roman), 169, 170, 
173, 181-186, 203, 

Pliny ^the elder), 233 : do. 

the younger, 233. 
Polybius, 187. 

Polycletus, 160, 287. 
Polycrates, 103. 

Polygnotus, 161. 

Pompeii, 234, 241. 

Pompeius hlagnus (Pompey 
the Great), 210-212, 214, 
219. . 

Pontine Marshes, 222. 
Pontius (Samnite), 189, 190. 
PontUS, 209, 212, 221. 

Porus, 128. 

PotidEea, 123. 

Praitorians, 239, 244. 
Praxiteles, 160. 

Pro bus (Emperor), 246. 
Proconsuls, 202, 203, 208. 
Propertius, 232. 

Propraitors, 202, 203, 208. 
Proscriptions (of Sulla), 21 1 ; 
do, of Octavius and 
Antony, 224. 

Protogenes, 161. 

Prusias, 200, 

Ptolemy Lagus, 58 ; Ptol. I. 
(Soter), of'EgyiJt, 131; do. 
II. (Philadelphus', 132; 
do. III. (Euergetes), 132, 
133; do. IV. (Philopator'i, 
. 133; do, V. (Epiphanes' 
27i i33< , 

Publicani, the, 202. 

Publilius Philo, 185 ; do. 

Volero, 183. 

Punjaub, the, 128. 

Pydna, X23. 

PyiThus, 136, 137, igo, 191. 
Pythagoras, 155. 

Pythian games, 149. 

Quinctiliaiij 226, 235. 
Quirinal Hill, 169. 

Radagaisus, 236, 

Ravenna, 229, 286, 309, 364. 


Julia, Lex (Rome), 209. * 

Julian (Emperor), 253, 254. 
Julius Ciesar, 212-215, 217, 
219-222, 225, 227, 528. 
Juvenal, 235. 

; Knights (Roman), 202. 

Lacedaemon, 8g: Sparta, 

Laconia, 89, gS. 

Lactantius, 253. 

Lseviiuis (consul), 191. 

Latin (races), 6, 8, 167, 279; 
do. (nation)!, 168, 173, 1S8, 
1S9; language, 281, 339, 
394 - 

Legion I Roman,, 179. 
Leonidas, 109, ito. 

Leontini, 96,. 

I^epidus, 223, 224. 

Lesbos, 89, 95. 

Licinius (tribune), 184. 
Livius Andronxeus, 205. 
Livy, 233. 

Longinus, 246. 

Lucan, 234. 

Lucanians, 167, 190, 191. 
Lucian, 244. 

Lucilius, 226. 

Lucretius, 227. 

Luoullus, 210. 

Lusitania, 201. 

Liitatius Catulus, 197. 
Lycurgus, 98, 99, 100, 106, 
1 13, 13S. 

Lysander, 119. 

I.ysias, 134. 

Lysimachus, 131. 

Lysippus, 160. 

Macedonui, 89, 122-131, 135, 
138, 139, 109, 200. 
Maecenas, 232. 

Magna Graecia, g6, 142. 
.Marcellus, 144, 198, 
Mardonius, 72, 73, 107, in. 
Marius, 208, 209, 2ir. 
Martial, 235. 

Masinissa, 200, 20S. 
MassiKa (Marseilles), 96. 
hTausoleum, the, 141. 
Maximian (Emperor), 247. 
Maximinus (Emperor), 245. 
Menander, 153, 
hlessalina, 239. 

Messana, 96, 196. 

Messenia, 89, 94, 98, 106, 122. 
Micon, 161. 

Milan (city), 247, 255, &;c. 
95> 96, X19. 
athlete), 142. 


a\Iuinniius, 139, 200. 
Mycenae, 90. 

Myx'on, 160. 

Naevius, 205. 

Naples (ancient) (Neapolis), 
96; modern kingdom of, 
386, &c. 

Nearchus, 128. 

Neraean games, 149. 

Nero, 233, 239, 240, 251* 
Nei-va (Emperor), 241, 
Nicias (the general), 117, 
118; do. (painter), i6a. 
Nicomedia, 247. 

Numantia, 201. 

Numidia, 208. 

Octavius : see A ngustns, 
Odoaccr, 261, 280. 

Odyssey, the, 92, 134, 150. 
Ogulnii (tribunes), 186. 
Olympiads, 102. 

Olympic games, 102, 149. 
Olynthiacs, the, 123. 
Olynthus, 123. 

Origen, 253, 

Orleans, 258, 559, 560 
Orodes, 216. 

Oscans, 167. 

Ostrogoths, 254, 255, &c. 
Otho (Roman Emperor), 
240 ; (King of Greece), 543. 
Ovid, 232, 233. 


Pacuvius, 206. 

Paistum, 96, 159. 

Palatine Hill (Rome), 168. 
Palestine, 212, &c. 

Palmyra, 65, 246. 

Pantheon, the (Rome), 231. 
Papirius (consul), 189. 
Parrhasius, t6i. 

Parthenon, the, 159, 455. 
Parthia, 213, 2x6, 242, 245. 
Patricians (Roman), 169,, 170, 
1 81-186, 203. 

Paul(Apostle),2Si; Paul III. 

(Pope), 416; do. IV., 412. 
Pausanias (Spartan King), 
IX I ; do. the writer, 160. 
Pausias, 162. 

Pelasgi, 89, go. 

Pelopiclas, 120, 12 1, 122. 
Peloponnesus, 87, 89, 94. 
Perdiccas, 131. 

Pergamus, 140, 201. 
Periander, 103. 

Pericles, 112, 113, 117, 134, 
15s, 162, 163. 

Perioeci, the, 98, ,99, 13 
Persepolis, 76, 77, 128. 
Perseus (Macedon), 139, 200. 
Persius, 234. 

Petreius, 220. 

Phsedrus, 233. 

Phalanx, 122, 123, 127^ 137. 


. ^^m ldates. 209, .210. 
^ftonasticisrn, 253, &c 
Mons Sacer, 182, 183. 


IV 


Index to Part II, 



?ymbro-Sabellians, 167. 
Utica, 64, 195, 221. 

Valens (Empci'or , 255. 
Valentiniaii 1 . (Emperor), 
354 ; do. III., 308. 
Valerian 'Emperor;, 245, 252. 
Valerias, 183. 

Vandalii, 246, 247, 255, 256, 
258, 259, 2S0, 285. 

Varro, 227. 

Varus, 236, 237. 

Vedas, the, 18, 150. 

Veil, 167, 188. 

Velleius Paterculus, 233. 
Verdngctorix, iSr, 217. 
Vespasian, 240, 241. 

Virgil, 177, 232. 

Viriathus, 201. 

VisigotEs, 254, 255, 256, 25S, 
280, 285, 292, 294. 

Vitellius f 'Emperor', 240. 
Volaterra;, 167. 

VoLscians, 167, i88. 

Volsinii, 167. 

Wars :~ 

Alexandrine (of Juliu-s 
Csesar'l, 220. 

Caesar and Pompey 
(Rome), 219-221. 
Lamian, 135. 
Marcomannic, 244. 

Marius and Sulla / Rome), 


Suetonius, 235. 

Suevi, 255, 256, 

Sulla, 210, 211:, 

Surenas, 216. 

Susa, 44, 72, 77, 128. 
Susarion, 153. 

Sybaris, 96, 142. 

Syracuse, 96, itS, 142-144. 
Syria, 22, 130, 212, 215, &.c. 

Tacitus, 235. 

Tarentum, 96, 137, 142, 190, 
191. 

Tartar race, 5, 254, &c, 
Terence, 206, 

Terpander, 162. 

Tertullian, 252. 

Teutons (race), 6, 8, 257, 
279 ; do. tribe, 209. 

Thales, 154. 

Thaletas, 162. 

Thebes (Egypt), 29, 30, 34 ; 
do. (Boeotia), 120, 121, 122, 
123, 123; 

Themistocles, loS-iio, 112. 
Theocritus, 132. 

Theodoric, 257, 35S, 280. 
Theodosius (Emperor), 255. 
Theognis, xsi. 

Theseus, 101. 

Thespis, 152. 

“Thirtj^ Tyrants,” 119, 156. 
Thucjjdides, 117, 153. 
Thuni, 142; 

Tiberius, 238, 239, 251. 
Tibullus, 232. 

Tibur (Tivoli), 243, 
Tigranes, 210. 

Timanthes, 161. 

Timoleon, 143, 

Tiryns, 90. 

Titus, 60, 240, 241. 
Torquatus (consul), 189. 
Trajan, 235, 241, 242, 252. 
Treaties (or Peaces, Alii- 
• ances, Conventions, 

Antalcidp, 74, 120, 140. 
Brundusium, 224. 

Caudine Forks, 189. 
Treves (Trier), 247, 316, 353. 
Tribunes (Roman;, 1S2. 
Triumph (Roman), 180, 
Triumvirate, First, 214 : do,. 

Second, 223-235. 
Tusculum, 227. 

Twelve Tables (Roman 
laws), 183. 

Tyrants (Greek), 104, 105, 
142, 143. 

Tyre, 56, 62, 63, 65, 126. 
Tyrrheni ; see Eirtiscans. 
Tyrtgeus, ist. 

Ulphilas, 254. 

Umbrians, 167, 189, 190. 


Rhodes, 64, 95, 119, 13^, 
141, 142, 322, 351, 425. 

Ricimer, 258. 

Roman Empire, 225, &c., 
238, &c., 245, &c., 247, 
&c., 253, &c., 258, &c. 

Romans (ancient), 6; Rome 
(Republic), 165, &c. ; Ro- 
man deities, 193, 194; 

roads, 193; aqueducts, 204; 
literature, 205, 206, 226, 
227, 232-235; civil law, 
282, 284, 2S5, 358. 

Rome (the cityj, 229-231, 
247, 256, 258, &c. 

Romulus, 194; do. Augustu- 
lus (Emperor), 261. 

Rubicon, the, 191, 219. 

Sabines, 167, 168, 173. 

Saguntuin, 197. 

Sallust, 227. 

Salvius Julianus 242. 

Samnites, 167, 188-190, 209. 

Samos, 89, 95, 105, 1 16. 

Sanscrit, 8, 19, 150, fitc. 

Sapor (of Persia), 246. 

Sappho, 151. 

Sardinia (the island;, 64, 
196, 197, &:c. ; do. Kingdom 

^ of, 47S, &c. 

Sardis, 70, 72, 77, 107, 109. 

Scipio (Africanu.s major), 
19S, 199, 207; do. Afric. 
minor, 200, 201. 

Scopas, 160. 

Sejanus, 239. 

Seleucidae, the, 134, 215. 

Seleucus I. (Syria;, 131, 134- 

Semitic race, 6, 7, 195, See, 

Seneca, 233. 

Senones (Gauls), 188-190. 

Septimius Severas, 245, 284. 

Septuagint, 59, 134. 

vSextius (consul), 184, 185. 

Sicily, 64, 96, 137, 142-144, 
167, 196, 197, &c. 

Sicyon, 105, 138. 

Sikanians, 167. 

Sikels, 167. 

Simonides, 151, 152. 

Sinope, 96. 

Slavonians, 6, S, 244, &c. 

Smyrna, 95, 141. 

Socrates, i 55 -rS 7 - 

Solon, 103, 104, 151. 

Sophocles,^ 153. 

S|)ain (ancient), 64, 196, 197, 
I9S, 200, 201, 220, 229, 238, 
241, 256, 260, 261, Sec. 

Sparta, 89, 94, 96, 98-101, 
106, io8, 109, IIS, 120, See., 
138, x;m. 

Spurius Cassius, 182. 

StiKcho, 25s, 256. 

Stoicism, 249, 250. 


Mithridatic, First, 210 ; 
Second, 210. 

Octavius and Antony 
(Romo,, 324, 225. 

Peloponiie.sian, 116-1x9. 

Persia and Greece, 72, 73, 
107-112. 

Pensia and Macedon, 125- 
128. 

Phocian (or First Sacred 
War), 123. 

Punic Wars, 195 : First 
do., 196, 197; Second 
do., 197-199, 201; Third 
do., 200. 

Rome and Macedon, 199, 


Social (or JMarsic, 
Rome), 209. 

Sparta and Persia, 1; 
Sparta and Thebes, 


Xantliippe, 156. 
Xenophon, 74, 153, 154. 
Xerxes, 72, 73, 109-111, 

Zendavesta, the, 

Zeno, 157. WT' 

Zenobia, 246. r 

Zenodotus, 134. 

Zeuxis, 161. 
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In Four Parts, id, cloth, 2 d each. 

The SuggestiveDictation Book. 

In Two I%rts. is. each. 

The New Dictation Book. 

F^cap 8vo, cloth, is. 

Three Hundred Dictation Exer- 
cises. IS, 

Composition for the Kinder- 
garten. 6d 


HISTORY 


The Oxford Manuals of English 
History. 

Generai Editor — C. W. G. Oman, 
M.A., F.S.A. With Maps, 
Genealogies, and Index, ir, each. 

I . The Making of the English Nation 

(55 B.c,*ii35 A.D.). By C. G. Robert- 
son, B.A. 

II . King and Baronage (a. d. riss-Tsay.) 
By W. H. Huttoii, B.D, 

III. England and the Hundred Years’ 
War (a.d. 1327-1485). By C. W. C. 
Oman, M.A. 

IV. England and the Reformation 
(a.d. 1485-1603). By G. W. Powers, 
M.A. 

V. King and Parliament (a.d. 1603- 
1714}. ByG. H. WakeHng, M.A. 

VI. The Making of the British Empire 
(a.d. 1714-1832). By Arthur Hassall, 

‘ M.A. 

A Brief Sketch of French His- 
tory (1789-1815). 

By Leony Guilgault. is, 6d. 

A Brief Sketch of French His- 
tory {1815-1873). 

By Henry Plirsch, B.A. u, 6d. 

Landmarks in English Indus- 
trial History. 

By G. Townsend Warner, M, A. 5^* 

Outlines of the World’s History. 
Ancient, Mediseval, and Modern. 
By Edgar Sanderson, M. A. Fully 
Illustrated. 6s, 6d Also in Parts. 

Pt. L Ancient Oriental Monarchies, 15. 

Part II. Greece and Rome, 2s. 

Part III. Medissvai History, js. 

Part IV. Modern History, 2s, 6<i 


An Epitome of History. 

Ancient, Mediseval, and ModernT 
By Carl Ploetz. Translated by 
W. H. Tillinghast. Cloth, 7^. 

An Epitome of Mediaeval His- 
tory. 

Being Part 11 of Ploetz’s Epitome 
of History. 2s, 6d. 

A History of the British Empire. 

By Edgar Sanderson, M.A. 476 
pages. 2 s. 6d . ; also in Two Parts, 

IS. 6d each. 

A Brief Survey of British His- 
tory. 

By G. Townsend Warner, M.A. 
With Tables, Summaries, Maps, 
Notes, &c. is, 6d. 

\ ^Synopsis of Townsend Warner’s 

\ Brief Survey of British His- 

I tory. 6d. 

An Introduction to British His- 
tory. 

With coloured illustrations and many 
others in black-and-white, if. 2d, 

The British Empire in the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

With coloured and black-and-white 
illustrations, is. 6d. 

The Reign of Queen Victoria. 
ByJ.H.Rose,M. A.,Litt.D. is.pd. 

The Growth of Greater Britain. 

By F, B. Kirkman, B.A, is. gd. 

The Warwick English 
A Sketch of the Pevelo diB^ffi f ■, 
England and the Empire^W*®! 
^.C. 55 to the preseiirCA.Dl'' 

^ New Issue, 2s. 6d, 

"" ' \ 


Gutlmes of the History of 'Eng- 
, land. 

By George Girling. 2 .S'. 
Sanderson’s Summary of British 
"'.History., '■is, . m 

A Synopsis of English History." 

Compiled by Herbert Wills. 2s. 

A Synopsis of Scottish History. 

Compiled by Herbert Wills. 2s. 
History of King Alfred of Eng- 
land. 

By Jacob Abbott, is. 

^Detailed List 


Our Country. 

By Edgar Sanderson, M. A. Fully 
Illustrated, is. ^d. 

The Story of England. 

By Edgar Sanderson, M. A. is. 6d. 

* The Warwick Histories. 

*The Raleigh Histories. 

* The Gentury Histories. 

*The Complete Histories. 
*The Narrative Histories. 
^British History in Periods. 

on Application 


GEOGRAPHY 


BlacMe’s Descriptive Geogra- 
phical Manuals. 

By W. G. Baker, M, A. Illustrated. 

No. I. Realistic Elementary Geogra- 
phy. ts.^d. 

No. IL The British Isles. 

No. III. The British Colonies and 
Dependencies. 2^. 

No. IV. Europe, with exception of the 
British Isles, zs. 

No. V. The World. (Except Europe 
and the British Empire.) With an 
Introduction to Physical Geog 2^. 

The Geography of the British 
Empire, 

By W. G. Baker, M.A. 3.y. 6d. 

Man on the Earth. 

By Lionel W. Lyde, M.A. Illus- 
trated. 2S. 

Commercial Geography, 

A Complete Manual of the Coun- 
tries of the World. By Professor 
Zehden. JVew ajid Revised Edi- 
tion. 5j. 

A Synoptical Geography of the 
World, is. 

A Geography of Egypt and the 
Anglo -Egyptian Sudan. 

By Henry W, Mardon. 2s. 

Australasia, A Descriptive Ac- 
count of. 

Wilkins. Illustrated. 2s. ()d. 

t ouncing Vocabulary of 
rn Geographical Names. 
geG. Chisholm, M.A.,B.Sc. 



NameListsforRepetition Maps, 
as used in Harrow. 

By George Townsend Warner, M.A. 
Cloth, IS. 6d. 

The Realistic Teaching of Geo- 
graphy. 

By W. Jolly, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. is. 

Object Lessons in Geography 
and Science. 

(For Teachers.) By David Frew, 
B.A. In Three Parts, each. 

Blackie’s Illustrated Continen- 
tal Geographies. 

Physical, Political, and Commercial 
Geography Readers, each dealing 
with one of the continents, with 
coloured and black-and-white, 
pictures, and numerous coloured 
Relief Maps, Sketch Maps, and a 
synopsis. li-. 6d. each. 

Blackie’s Continental Geogra- 
phies. 

The above series issued without the 
pictures. li*. each. 

Blackie’s New Century Geo- 
graphy Readers. 

With coloured and black-and-white 
Illustrations, Maps, &c. List on 
Application. 

Blackie’s Class Books of Geo- 
graphy. 

Tabular Synopses of the Geography, 
with coloured Sketch Maps. 
Price id. to 4d. each. List on 
Application. 


BLAGKIE’S SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Queen Victoria. 

ByG. A. Henty. Illustrated. is,6d. 
Passages from Modem Authors. 

Edited by J ohn Dovvnie, M. A. is. 
The Citizen: His Rights and 
Responsibilities. 

By Oscar Browning, M. A. is. 6d. 
The Story of Leicester, iy. 6d. 
Readings from Carlyle. 

Ed. by W. Keith Leask, 2s. 6d. 
Tales from Henty. 

Illustrated, u. 6d. 

Charles Dickens Reader, is. 4d. 
History of King Alfred the Great. 
By Jacob Abbott, is. 


Readings' Urbm ; the " ;SpeGtator. 

IS. $tl 

Hertfordshire; A Reading-Book 
of the County. 

By H. R. Wilton Hall. Illust is. 
Readings from Sir Walter Scott. 

IS. 

Mary Queen of Scots. 

Readings from The Abbot is. 
Readings fromRobinsonCrusoe. 

IS. 2d. 

Poetical Reader, ir, 6d. 
Shakespeare Reader, ir. 
London, Past and Present. is.6d. 


ELOCUTION 


The Practical Elocutionist. 
W’'ith lessons on Elocution, Ges- 
ture, &c. W^ith new recit^ions. 
By John Forsyth, 2s. 6d, | 


Baynham’s Elocution. 

Selections from leading Authors 
and Dramatists. With Instruc- 
tions. By G. W, Baynham. 
2s. 6d. 


DICTIONARIES 


Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary of 
the English Language. 

A Complete Encyclopaedic Lexicon. 
Literary, Scientific, and Tech- 
nological. Revised and enlarged 
by Charles Annandale, M.A., 
LL.D. With over 3000 en- 
gravings,- and numerous plates. 
In 4 vols., imperial 8 vo, cloth, £4 
net ; or half-morocco, £$ net. 

The Student's English Dic- 
tionary. 

Literary, Scientific, Etymological, 
and Pronouncing. By John Ogilvie, 
LL. D. ■ Revised by Charles Annan- 
dale, M.A., LL.D. With nearly 


800 Engravings. 7 ^. 6d. ; half-Per- 
' sian, lor. 6d. ; half -morocco, I2s.6d, 

Annandale’s Concise English 
Dictionary, 

Literary, Scientific, Etymological, 
and Pronouncing. By Charles 
Annandale, M.A., LL.D. JVsw 
Edition. 35-. ^d. ; Roxburgh, 
5 ^. 6d. ; half-morocco, *]s. 6d. 

Ogilvie's School Dictionary. 
Etymological and Pronouncing. 
Cloth, 2 ^. 

Blackie’s Standard Shilling 
Dictionary. 

With Appendices and Tables, is.. 


LONDON 




BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50 OLD BAILEY, EX 
GLASGOW AND DUBLIN ' ' 



